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LOCKHART'S LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Tur world ought, perhaps, to be thankful that, 
holding the Iliad and the Odyssey, little re- 
mains of Homer save the shadow of a name; 
and that it can never know anything more of 
the private life of Shakspeare. We, who never 
thought to have coincided in opinion with Lord 
Chesterfield, now begin to fear that many great 
avthors may be seen to most advantage in their 
books. » Alas, that Scott should be no exception 
to the mortifying rule, even as beheld in the 
naturally partial and one-sided pages of Mr 
Lockhart! No one can henceforth come to the 
perusal of the “‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian” or “ Old 
Mortality” with the fresh feeling of their happy 
days of ignorance. Mrs Hemans, after reading 
Moore's Life of Byron, discarded every line 
of the noble Lord’s verse as pollution to her 
presence and her dwelling. ‘The enthusiastic 
daughter of the lyre allowed moral indignation 
and offended delicacy to hurry her as far beyond 
the bounds of commonsense as the excess of 
admiration had carried her in another direction— 
yet one can sympathize with the feeling ; and 
few thoughtful persons we imagine, ever read 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,” and “ Don Quixote,” 
without more affectionate admiration from reflect- 
ing on the circumstances in which those works 
were produced. 

Mr Lockhart’s memoir cannot deteriorate the 
unequalled beauty of Scott’s romances, but it 
does dispel much of the charm with which imagi- 
nation invested their author. In these volumes 
We trace Scott, for twenty years in the posses- 
sion of a competent patrimony, and in the receipt 
of an ample official income, which he lost no 
opportunity of increasing, involved in a per- 
petual, and too often dirty, coil of pecuniary 
embarrassment, originating solely in the desire 
rapidly to acquire wealth: not from the 
tewards of his admirable genius—not by the 
fair exercise of his professional talents— 
but in those dark and crooked byways upon 
which no man of letters ever entered before. 


With submission to Mr-Lockhart—who, being 
himself at the head of the guild, is the better 
entitled to speak of the craft, and who loses no 
*pportunity of taunting venerable Grub Street, 
‘n @ tone which in another might seem insolent 


tial pencil has traced of his distinguished father 
in-law’s involvements is as morally degrading 
and, to dispassionate observation, often reveals a; 
much real poverty of spirit, as the entire anna]: 
of Grub Street, from the struggles of Johnson and 
Goldsmith, to his own apocryphal tale of i 
pair of prize breeches, raced for by two poor 
authors, under the auspices of that generous and 
judicious patron of literature, Mr Constable. 
The pressure of want was the animating prin- 
ciple in both cases—when E]shender Campbel! 
ran with the other scribe for the coveted integ- 
uments, and when Scott and his partners, under 
the pinch of necessities in which he should never 
have been involved, tried to screw up and over- 
reach “the crafty” bibliopole, by all manner of 
false scents and paltry arts of bargaining. In 
the eyes of those illustrious men of letters 
whose ‘‘ souls are like stars, and dwell apart,” 
the principle is the same ; the units, expressing 
the sums and values in question, making the only 
difference—and that not an essential one. Sym- 
pathy ought, indeed, to flow more freely with the 
“poor devils” compelled, by absolute necessity, 
to meannesses, than with the largely-beneficed, 
and lavishly-patronised author, compromising 
the dignity of his high calling and of his per- 
sonal character, only that he might indulge an 
appetite for a few more acres of soil, and a 
childish taste for collecting what to him should 
have seemed trash. His original tastes appear 
to have been simple and manly, his personal 
habits were all admirable ; and yet, from the 
first dawn of his prosperity to the close of what 
became a weary life, he contrived ta make him. 
self the victim of low ambitions and factitious 
tastes. It is in vain for Mr Lockhart to fix 
blame on any one else, and try to find causes for 
the misadventures of Scott's life in the Ballan- 
tynes. He never had an enemy, save himself, 
His career—save for his own miscaleulatiens, 
originating in that eager grasping after gold, 
after apples of Sodom, which so often over- 
reaches itself, and brings its own punishmeat—— 
was eminently prosperous. It is stated, in these 
volumes, that, upon one occasion, Mr Henry 
Cockburn said to some person who was dispar- 
aging Scott's conversational powers, that he con- 





* impertinent,—the picture which even bis par- 
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sidered Scott’s sense superior to his genius, Su 
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thought all the world for a long while ; and yet 
there is much in these volumes to make the fact 
extremely questionable. Shrewd he was, in many 
senses ; a keen, if sanguine calculator ; one who 
seems never to have slipped any worldly advan- 
tage that the arts of patronage, assiduously culti- 
vated, andclever bargaining, couldsecure. He was 
certainly the most adroit commercial manager 
of literary reputation, so as to make it tell in 
immediate gain, that ever graced the Republic 
of Letters. The Ballantynes and others were 
his tools, his mouthpieces. In the clever game 
of bo-peep and coquetting between the Great 
Unknown and the gaping public, Scott drew all 
the strings which danced the visible puppets; and, 
when they attempted an independent movement, 
gave them many a sharp check—as appears from 
his letters. Yet we question if all this dexterity 
and trickery was true wisdom, or even commer- 
cial sagacity, while, which is worse, keenness in 
matters of business, and descending to practices 
which, at least to non-traders, involved, if not 
direct want of probity, yet great disingenuousness, 
and sacrifices of feeling, to which a high or single- 
minded man never could have submitted. Ac- 
cording to Mr Lockhart, his misfortunes are mainly 
attributable to his bad choice of instruments. 
The unfortunate Ballantynes are made the scape- 
goats of his errors. But this choice conveys 
no compliment to his understanding ; and the 
volumes before us afford abundant evidence that 
the ruin, and misery, and meanness of the entire 
concern are mainly attributable to Scott, who 
involved the thriving printing establishment of 
Ballantyne & Co. in the wildest speculations, 
from the desire of creating business, and finding 
agreeable employment for himself in editing 
what proved unsaleable works. This accumu- 
lation of dead or heavy stock, while he was 
withdrawing capital to sink in land, was clearly 
the cause of their original embarrassments, and 
of the commencement of that system of ficti- 
tious credit, with its attendant mischiefs, which 
kept Sir Walter Scott in hot water nearly 
all his life, and which would entitle him to 
the most generous sympathy, had not all his 
sangnine projects begun and ended in views of 
personal or family aggrandizement. He would 
be a great landed proprietor, and the founder of 
a family ; and spread out patrician plantations 
in fantastic forms, and erect a Lilliputian Gothic 
castle, and vie in his style of living with those 








objects of his idolatry, the ancient aristocracy of 
the land ; and to do all this, he must “ hasten to 
be rich.” Thus did he—like so many who have 
gone before him, and who will follow after him— 


sow the wind to reap the whirlwind; casting | 


aside that which should have been his true glory, 
or using it chiefly to forward subsidiary or ignoble 
ends, ‘This may seemtomany a strange way to talk 
of Sir Walter Scott. We cannot help it. Nature 
intended him for one of her own great men, and he 
chose to be one of the world’s, and to rest con- 
tented with a grade in artificial society far below 
his true place. This, we believe, is the ge- 
nuine feeling of those who reverenced him the 
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most. Washington Irving, looking back wiq), 
melancholy regret to his pilgrimage to Abbots. 
ford in those humbler early days when Scott's mo. 
dest ambition had created a cottage in the style 
of an old English vicarage, says—“ Happy wou) 
it have been for him, could he have contente, 
himself with his delightful little vine-covere, 
cottage, and the simple yet hearty style in which 
he lived at the time of my visit. The great pile 
of Abbotsford, with the huge expense it entailed 
upon him, of servants, retainers, guests, and 
baronial style, was a drain upon his purse, a task 
upon his exertions, and a weight upon his mind, 
which finally crushed him.” When Mr Irving 
has read Lockhart’s Memoir, he will learn that 
it was even worse—a canker in his conscience, a 
blight on his honour, and now upon a name 
which should have gone down to posterity spot- 
less as high. 

There is no contemporary life more pregnant 
with lessons and warning, not merely to literary 
persons, but to all men who, cherishing false 
ideas, take up with pitiful ambitions. And yet no 
man, when he gave himself fair play, had a finer 
appreciation of all that is elementally good and 
beautiful; and we must say farther for him, 
that, unlike most men, in private life, and apart 
from the sordid schemes and small arts into 
which he allowed himself to be seduced, he was 
more worthy of admiration than before the cur- 
tain—when joking with Johnny Bower and Tom 
Purdie, than when entertaining, en prince, in 
his baronial halls, the magnificent Mrs Coutts 
and her suite, and such like personages of grand 
mundane dimensions. 

But we have plunged at a venture into the 
very heart of whatever is most disagreeable in 
these memoirs, and must call a halt, and take 
things in order. 

It will be Christmas, or near it, before the 
lagging work is concluded, which makes the 
early volumes liable to be forgotten before the 
last appear. We are, therefore, constrained te 
follow the example, and “ get along” piecemeal. 
Of the three volumes on our table, we consider 
the fourth and last as the most important, 
though it is not without a certain share of the 
book-making processes which are chargeable 
uponthe series, and especially upon volume third. 
The published volumes carry forward Scotts 
personal history and correspondence from 1505 
to 1820, when his worldly prosperity and co” 
temporary fame had reached the ultimate point. 
All his poems, and the best and most successful 
of his romances, had now been written. We left 
him, in our late notice, in a humble summer cot- 
tage by the way-side, at Lasswade, and the Forest 
Sheriff. The Whiggish Lord Lieutenant of the 
county complained of the non-residence of 
local judge, and Scott went to the lonely farm 
house of Ashestiel, on the banks of the Tweed. 
About this time, the death of his uncle, Capta'” 
Robert Scott, who had made a snug fortune 
the East India Company’s country trade, made 
him proprietor of the villa of Rosehall,and @ farm 
of thirty acres of land, near Kelso, which he so! 
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- at Kelso to the concern. 
strong prejudices on this affair. The continual | 
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for £5000. This money appears first to have 
awakened in him that devouring thirst for landed 
property, which, within the last half century, has 
ved a snare and a curse to so many Scottish 
gentlemen, and which was at the root of all 
Reott’s life-long involvements, and miserable ex- 

dients to gain money and save gentility. 

At Ashestiel the “ Lay” was finished, by which 





poem he gained £769, and a world of fame. | 
Some years previously, butafter the publication of | 
«The Border Minstrelsy,” his early friend and | 


echoolfellow, Mr James Ballantyne, had been in- 
duced to commence a printing business in Edin- 
burgh, where the extremeelegance of his typogra- 
phy contributed to the fame of Scott’s poems. 
Aceording to Mr Lockhart, Scott’s hopes of suc- 
cess at the bar had now completely vanished; his 
small practice was dwindling away, and his secret 
ohjiect in bringing Ballantyne from Kelso to 
Edinburgh was to increase his income, by becom- 
ing the partner of the former in the printing 
business, which he expected that his influence 
among booksellers and law-agents would make 


considerable. He stipulated for a third share of | 444 chivalrous honour :— 


Ballantyne’s business, and advanced nearly all 
the money he had received for his uncle’s place 
Mr Lockhart has 


strain of his statements tries to make out Scott 
to have been a disinterested and severe sufferer ; 
the Ballantynes designing, selfish, and crafty pro- 
fiters by his pecuniary losses and sacrifices. Yet 
the facts,as wethink, bear out nosuchassumptions. 
Mr Lockhart certainly condemns while he la- 
ments his clandestinely engaging in business; but 
not exactly on the best grounds. Independently 
of the bar, he had already an assured income of 
about £1000 a-year; he had proved the re- 
sources Of his pen in several instances ; and, as 
he never neglected any means or opportunity of 
increasing his emoluments, he was already solicit- 
ing the post of Clerk of Session from his good 
Tory patrons, the Melvilles and Buccleuchs, 
which he soon afterwards obtained; by this 
means adding another £1000 a-year to an income 
already not narrow for Mr Saunders Fairford’s 
son, and for a man who, abandoning his profes- 
sion, had dedicated himself to literature. Mr 
Lockhart blames him for entering into coms 
mercial engagements, chiefly, we think, because 
they were not fortunate. The world, or the 
thoughtful and high-minded portion of it, will 
take higher ground. There is a wise book which 
‘ays, “ He that hastens to be rich shall not be 
mnocent.” Mr Lockhart does not go quite this 
length; but he says— 

Tt isan old saying, that, wherever there is a secret there 
must be something wrong; and dearly did he pay the 
penalty for the mystery in which he had chosen to involve 
‘his transaction, It was his rule, from the beginning, 
that whatever he wrote or edited must be printed at that 
Pre and had he catered for it only as author and sole 
~ OF, all had been well ; but had the booksellers known 
a direct pecuniary interest in keeping up and extending 
 ccupation of those types, they wonld have taken into 
“sount his lively imagination and sanguine tempera- 
ment, as well as his taste and judgment, and considered, 
* More deliberately than they too often did, his multi- 


| farions recommendations of new literary schemes, coupled 
_ though these were with some dim understanding that, if 












the Ballantyne press were employed, his own literary 
skill would be at his friend's disposal for the general 
superintendence of the undertaking. On the other hand, 
Scott’s suggestions were, in many cases, perhaps in the 
majority of them, conveyed through Ballantyne, whose 
habitual deference to his opinion induced him to advo- 
cate them with enthusiastic zeal; and the printer, who 
had thus pledged his personal authority for the merits of 
the proposed scheme, must have felt himself committed to 
the bookseller, and could hardly refuse with decency to 
take a certain share of the pecuniary risk, by allowing 
the time and method of his own payment to ve regulated 
according to the employer's convenience, 


This is tolerably plain speaking. Scott in- 


_ volved his publishers in rash or bad speculations, 








to draw grist to Ballantyne’s mill, of which he 
secretly shared the mu/ture. 

The candour of some of Mr _ Lockhart’s 
avowals, with his overweening estimate of Scott, 
is nota little remarkable. Thus, he publishes a 
letter from Scott to his secret PARTNER, whose 
profits he shared, which is of a nature that no 
puritanically honest tradesman could have writ- 
ten, let alone a man of nice gentlemanly feeling 


* Ashestiel, April 12th, 1805, 

“Drar BALLANTYNE,—TI have duly received your two 
favours, also Foster’s, He still howls about the expense 
of printing; but I think we shall finally settle. His 
argument is that you print too fine, a/ixs too dear, [| 
intend to stick to my answer, thet [ know nothing of the 
matter; bunt that, settle it how you and he will, it must 
be printed by yon, or can be no concern of mine, his 
gives you an advantage in driving the hargain, As to 
everything else, I think we shall do; and I will endea- 
vour to set a few volumes agoing on the plan you pro- 
pose. 

““T have imagined a very superb work. What think 
you of a complete edition of British poets, ancient and 
modern? Johnson's is imperfect and ant of print ; so is 
Bell's, which isa Lilliputian thing ; and Anderson’s, the 
most complete in point of number, is most contemptible 
in execution both of the editor and printer. There is a 
scheme for you! At leasta hundred volumes, to be pub- 
lished at the rate of ten a-year. I cannot, however, be 
ready till midsummer. If the booksellers will give me a 
decent allowance per volume, say thirty guineas, I shall 
hold myself well paid on the writing hand, This isa dead 
secret, I think it quite right to let Doig® have 4 share 
of Thomson ; but he is hard and slippery, 80 settle your 
bargain fast and firm—no loop-holes! Iam glad you 
have got some elbow-room at last. Cowan will come to, 
or we will find some fit place in time. If not, we must 
build—necessity has no law. I see nothing to hipder 
you from doing Tacitus with your correctness of eye i and 
I congratulate you on the fair prospect before us.” 


Here was a man whose magnificent schémes 
were sufficient to ruin the Worshipful Company 
of Stationers. In fact, Scott’s wild speculations 
in publishing, which his humbler partners only 
sometimes remonstrated against, were more than 
sufficient to counteract all the advantages which 
resulted from his own indefatigable pen. oMr 
Foster would not “ grow to,” and the edition 
of Dryden was undertaken by Scott—on@ of 
many useful but unproductive or ruinous spe 
lations to the publishers, by which he ultimatel 
lost far more, as a partner, in printing end pab- 
lishing, than he conld gain as an editor, Upon the 
Annual Register alone, another of his projects, 





© & bookseller in Edinburgh. 
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£1000 a-year seems to have been lost for many 
years ; yet this to Scott was, in some respects, 
rather taking out of one pocket to put into 
another, than actual dead loss. By these and 
better means, the printing and publishing busi- 
ness extended so rapidly, that more capital was 
required and found to carry iton. It was about 
this time that the rude outline of “ Waverley” 
was begun. His principal correspondents, at this 
time, were Ellis and Miss Seward. The letters 
possess little general interest, while Mr Lock- 
hart’s account of his personal and domestic 
habits are full of attraction. So early as 1805, 


he had adopted that plan of early rising, without | 


which, we have heard said, he considered that 
no man could achieve greatness in any depart- 


ment of life. 

He rose by five o’clock, lit his own fire when the sea- 
son required one, and shaved and dressed with great 
deliberation—for he was a very martinet as to all but 
the mere coxcombries of the toilet, not abhorring effemi- 
nate danlyism itself so cordially as the slightest approach 
to personal slovenliness, or even those “ bed-gown and 
slipper tricks,” as he called them, in which literary men 
are so apt to indulge. Arrayed in his shooting-jacket, 


or whatever dress he meant to use till dinner time, he | 


was seated at his desk by six o'clock, all his papers 
arranged before him in the most accurate order, and his 
books of reference marshalled around him on the floor, 
while at least one favourite dog lay watching his eye just 
beyond the line of circumvallation, Thus, by the time 
the family assembled for breakfast, between nine and ten, 
he had cone enongh (in his own language) ** to break the 
neck of the day's work.” After breakfast, a couple of 
hours more were given to his solitary tasks, and by noon 
he was, as he used to say, “ his own man.’? When the 
weather was bad, he would labour incessantly all the 
morning; but the general rule was to be out and on 
horseback by one o’elock at the latest; while, if any 
more distant excursion had been proposed over night, he 
was ready to start on it byten; his occasional rainy days 


of unintermitted study forming, as he said, a fund in bis | 


favour, out of which he was entitled to draw for accom- 
modation whenever the sun shone with special brightness. 


It was another rule that every letter he received should | 


be answered that same day. 

And then we hear of his favourite horse and 
dog for the time, and of his rural amusements, 
and expeditions to Yarrow and Loch Skene. 
When any remarkable event or visiter afforded 
him a decent text, he wrote a letter to Ellis or 
Morritt. Ellis threw out some prudish doubts 
about the edition of Dryden, upon which he was 
engaged. He replies :— 

“ J will not castrate John Dryden, TI would as soon 
castrate my own father, as I believe Jupiter did of yore. 
What would you say to any man who would castrate 
Shakspeare, or Massinger, or Beaumont and Fletcher 2 
i don’t say but that it may be very proper to select cor- 
rect passages for the use of boarding-schools and colleges, 
being sensible no improper ideas can be suggested in these 
seminaries, unless they are intruded or smuggled under 
the beards and ruffs of our old dramatists. But, in mak- 
ing an edition of a man of genius’s works for libraries 
and collections, and such I conceive a complete edition of 
Dryden to be, I must give my author as I find him, and 
will not tear out the page, even to get rid of the blot, little 
asT like it. Are not the pages of Swift, and even of 
Pope, larded with indecency, and often of the most disgust- 
ing kind ; and do we not see them upon all shelves and 
dressing-tables, and in all bovdoirs? Is not Prior the 
most indecent of tale.tellers, not even excepting La Fon- 
taine; and how often do we see his works in female 
ands? In fact, it is not passages of ludicrous indeli- 
crey that corrupt the wanuers of a people—it is the son- 











nets which a prurient genius like Master @Little sings, 
virginibus puerisque ; it is the sentimental slang, haly 
lewd, half methodistic, that debauches the understanding 
inflames the sleeping passions, and prepares the reader t 
give way as soon as a tempter appears. At the same 
time, I am not at all happy when I peruse some of 
Dryden's comedies: they are very stupid, as well as 
indelicate.”’ 

In the winter of 1806, he first appeared as 4 
London lion, while very anxious about his Clerk 
of Sessionship, which the accession of the Whigs, 
had he feared, put in jeopardy. In the same page, 
we find his gratitude to two different “ archi- 
tects of his fortune” boil over. To Ellis, then 
at Bath, where Lord Melville probably was, he 
writes :— 

£* Poor Lord Melville! How does he look? We 
have had miserable accounts of his health in London. 
He was the architect of my little fortune, from circum. 
stances of personal regard merely ; for any of my trifling 
literary acquisitions were out of his way.” 

The next letter is to the Earl of Dalkeith:— 

‘My Dear Lorp,—I cannot help flattering myself 
—for perhaps it is flattering myself—that the noble archi. 
tect of the Border Minstrel’s little fortune, has been 
sometimes anxious for the security of that lowly edifiee, 
during the tempest which has overturned so many palaces 
and towers, If I am right in my supposition, it will 
give you pleasure to learn that, notwithstanding some 
little rubs, I have been able to carry through the trans. 
action which your Lordship sanctioned by vour influence 
and approbation, and that in a way very pleasing to wy 
own feelings. Lord Spencer, upon the nature of the 
transaction being explained in an audience with which 
he favoured me, was pleased to direct the commission to 
be issued, as an act of justice, regretting. he said, it had 
not been from the beginning his own deed. This was 
duing the thing handsomely, and like an English noble. 
man. I have been very much feted and caressed hei, 
almost indeed to suffocation ; but have been made amends 
by meeting some old friends. One of the kindest was 
Lord Somerville, who volunteered introducing me t 
Lord Spencer, as much, I am convinced, from respect to 
your Lordship’s protection and wishes, as from a desire 
to serve me personally.” 

In possession of his place, Scott had no grati- 
tude to spare to the Whig givers; nor do we 
blame his insensibility. To Melville, his politi- 


| cal chief, his fidelity was unswerving. He says 


again :— 

“1 own Lord Melville’s misfortunes affect me deep!s. 
Ile, at least his nephew, was my early patron, and gave 
me countenance and assistance when I had but few 
friends, I have seen when the streets of Edinburgh were 
thought by the inhabitants almost too vulgar for Lord 
Melville to walk upon; and now I fear that, with his 
power and influence goue, his presence would be account 
ed by many, from whom he has deserved other thoughts, 
an embarrassment, if not something worse.” 

We wonder at what possible era Henry 
Dundas, although very popular with a party, 
whom his jobs, as “ a good countryman,” bene- 
fited at the public expense, was thus popular 12 
Edinburgh? Sir Walter Scott must have been 
aware that, adozen years before this time, Mr 
Dundas could not safely have appeared on the 
streets. He was mobbed and burned in effigy both 
in Edinburgh and Perth, and detested in every 
Scottish town. The first affray, on the streets é 
Edinburgh, from the era of Porteous, ending * 
bloodshed and death, was occasioned bythe public 
abhorrence of this venal and profligate statesma®- 
Upon the festive 1th of June 1792, a few idle 
carrying an effigy, cathered around the house ® ® 














relation of Dandas, in George Square, with whom 
he wasthen on a visit. It must have been under 
Scott’s eyes that military were called out to quell 
this riot of “ The Friends of the People,” in which 
several innocent individuals were shot dead, and 
others wounded, in punishinga breach of the peace 
provoked by the general dislike of this obnoxious 
individual, not when he was a fallen and im- 
peached minister, but when in the full blaze of 
his patronage and power. The last blood shed 
on the streets of Edinburgh for any political 
cause was through him whose monument now 
predominates there. It is humbling, it is even 
nauseating to see the spirit of Scott prostrated 
before such a patron as Henry Dundas. 

The Prince of Wales was, at this time, like 
all heirs to crowns, whether presumptive or ap- 
parent, in opposition ; and the Princess was con- 
sequently the paragon of the Tories. Scott was 
introduced to her by Mrs Haywood, one of her 
attendants, and found her “ an enchanting 
Princess, and her Prince under some malignant 
spell ;” and he coupled her up with Lord Melville, 
in laudatory verses on the acquittal of the latter. 

Mr Lockhart magnifies the labour of the office of 
Clerk of Session to a degree which will astonish 
‘some members of the Court. ‘ Constant attend- 
ance,’ which means less than two hours a-day for 
fie days in the week, of five months in the year, 
was, he alleges, combined with “ the constant 
study of law-papers and authorities at home,” 
and a great deal “ of really base drudgery.” 
We are inclined to think that Sir Walter’s offi- 
cial duty in Court or county was no great over- 
tasking ; and we think Mr Lockhart would have 
doue wisely not to provoke inquiry about mat- 
ters which Scott himself thus describes :— 

“T took possession of my new office on my return. The 
duty is very simple, consisting chiefly in signing my 
name; and, as I have five colleagues, [ am not obliged 
w do duty except in turu—so my task is a very easy one, 
4§ My name is very short,”’ 

He justly considered the Duke of Buccleuch, 
who had to write letters on business two hours a- 
day, “and with no vacation,” as much more 
tasked than himself. 

During the brief reign of the Whigs, Scott, 
though indebted to them for his place, was fu- 
nous and active in opposition, Dryden was still 
his task—«* Marmion” hisdelight. About thistime, 
the Edinbu rgh Review reviewed Southey’s ‘* Ma- 
doc,” splendidly printed by Ballantyne, in its fa- 
‘ourite style of flippant cutting up, mingled with 
acutecriticism, The work was unproductive tothe 
author; and that everlasting letter-spinner, Miss 
ante, complained tu her northern correspondent. 
“cott replied that Southey did himself injustice 
supposing the Review had so much influence 
4s to prevent the sale of ‘‘ Madoc ;” and he shews 
*qual knowledge of other mundane matters. 

“As to the division of the profits, I only think that 

uthey does not understand the gentlemen of the trade, 
uphaticaily so called, as well as [ do. Without any 
seater degree of fourberiz than they conceive the long 
yractice of their brethren has rendered matter of pre- 
“"pUve right, they contrive to clip the author's propor- 


Pi of profits down toa mere trifle. [t is the tale of the 
‘that wert a hunting with the lion, upen condition of 
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equal division of the spoil; and yet I do not quite blame 
the booksellers, when I consider the very singular nature 
of their mystery.” - 

Scott explains how the good author must in- 
demnify the publisher for loss by the bad one. 
which may be very ‘consoling to publishers, 
though not particularly so to authors like 
Southey, whose bread was in his pen. In the 
same letter, in speaking of the young Roscius 
he gives this incidental opinion of the value o: 
classical learning :— 

“T quite agree with you about the plan of young Betty’ 
education, and am no great idolator of the learned lan 
guages, excepting for what they contain. We spend in 
youth that time in admiring the wards of the key, whic! 
we should employ in opening the cabinet and examinin, 
its treasures, A prudent and accomplished friend, whe 
would make instruction acceptable to him for the sake: 
the amusement it conveys, would be worth an hundre 
schools.” 

Southey he advised, knowing!y, and in a mo-! 
friendly spirit, on the subject of booksellers and 
copy-rights, and consoled for slow sales. He 
invited him to write fur the Edinburgh Review 
premising— 

“ The only reason which occurs to me as likely to pre- 
vent your affording the Edinturg some critical assist. 
ance, is the severity of the criticisaas upon “ Madoc” an 
I do not know if this will be at all remove: 
by assuring you, as I can do upon my honour, tha: 
Jeffrey has, notwithstanding the flippancy of these arti 
cles, the most sincere respect both fur your person an. 





| talents.” 


He makes this sound critical remark in tl « 
same letter— 

‘* Wordsworth is harsi:ly treated in the Edinburgh Ki. 
view, but Jeffrey gives the sonnets as much praise as i 
usually does to anybody. I made him admire the sor 
of Lord Clifford's minstrel, which I like exceeding: 
myself, But many of Wordsworth’s Irsser poems a: 
cavicre, not only to the multitude, but to all who jud,: 
of pociry by the established rules of Criticism. Some: 
thein, I can safely say, I like the better for these aber» 
tions; in others they get beyond me—at any rate, the, 
ought to have been more cautiously hazarded.” 

Southey would have nothing to do with the 
corps of Edinburgh Reviewers, for “ reasons, 
moral, political, and critical ;”’ and Scott speedily 
followed his example, though not for exactly 
the same reasons. Southey, like every goo’ 
and rational man, not bitten by the maddest 
Toryism, detested Claverhouse ; and he had cen- 
sured Scott’s fanatical enthusiasm on the subject 
of that cold-blooded soldier. Scott's pietures o: 
the Covenanters, in his romances, may be for. 


b given—many of them are true and noble ; but 


who can overlook the following sentence,in which 
James Graham, the author of the “ Sabbath,” i» 
alluded to ?— 


“ As for my good friend, Dundee, I cannot admit hix 
culpability in the extent you allege; and it is scandalous 
of the Sunday bard to join in your condemnation, “ and 
yet come of a noble Grame!” [admit he was tant soit 
peu savage, but he was a noble savage ; and the beastly 
Covenanters against whom he acted, hardly had any 
claim to be called men, unless what was founded on their 
walking upon their hind feet. You cam hardly conceise 
the pertidy, cruelty, and stupidity of these people, accord- 
ing to the accounts they have themselves preserved. But 
I admit I had many cavalier prejudices instilled into me, 
as ny aucestor was a Killiecrankie man.” 


Now, Scott had no such prejudices instilled into 
him. His immediate relatives were “ Presbyte- 
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rian true blue.’ His tutor, Mitchell, was a 
fanatic Whig, as he represents him, His Tory- 
ism or Jacobitism, like Dogberry’s reading and 
writing, came by mature. All poets are Tories 
Hazlitt alleges—and he gives many ingenious 
reasons why this should be so; yet Milton was 
« republican, if Dryden was a worshipper of pa- 
trons and a servile Tory. 

‘¢ Marmion” was received by the public better, if 
that were possible, than the “ Lay.” It has been 
alleged that Wordsworth, at least at one time, 
would not allow that Scott was a poet at all. 
i1is brief praise of ‘“‘ Marmion,” reverting at once 
-o those things which, next to his own poetry, 
were supposed to occupy his mind to the exclu- 
ion of every other object, is characteristic :— 

“(Ja the circle of my acquaintance, it seems as well 
liked as the‘ Lay,’ though I have heard that in the world 
it is not so. Had the poem been much better than the 
‘Lay,’ itcould scarcely have satisfied the public, which has 
‘oo much of the monster, the moral monster, in its compo. 
sition. The spring has burst out upon us ull at once, 
and the vale is now in exquisite beauty ; a gentle shower 
has fallen this morning, and I hear the thrush, who has 
built in my orchard, singing amain,”’ 

Scott could, like the untouched, with great 
philosophy, bid Southey not heed Jeffrey’s cri- 
cicism of ‘Madoc ;” but when it came to his own 
turn, the lesson was not so easily taken. Jef- 
frey, with what some persons will be apt to con- 
-ider either officiousness or singular obtuseness 
of feeling, though Mr Lockhart praises his mag- 
nanimous conduct to the skies, called Scott’s at- 
tention to the severe review in a note, which is 
civen; and Scott, like any man of spirit, was too 
proud to seem to resent the singular proceeding. 
Jeffrey had concluded his epistle by saying, “ If 
you have any amity left fur me, you will not de- 
lay very long to tell me so;” and Scott but 
Mr Lockhart shall teil the story :— 

At all events, Scott could make allowance for the petu- 
lancies into which men the least disposed to injure the 
icelings of others will sometimes be betrayed, when the 
critical rod is in their hands. He assured Mr Jeffrey that 
the article had not disturbed his digestion, though he 
hoped neither his booksellers nor the public would agree 





with the opinions it expressed; and begged he would | 


come to dinner at the hour previously appointed. Mr 
Jeffvey appeared accordingly, and was received by his 
host with the frankest cordiality ; but had the mortifica- 
tion to observe that the mistress of the house, though 
perfectly polite, was not quite so easy with him as usual, 
She, too, behaved herself with exemplary civility during 
the dinner; but could not help saying, in her broken 
English, when her guest was departing, “ Well, good 
night, Mr Jeffrey—dey tell me you have abused Scott in 
de Review, and [ hope Mr Constable has paid you very 
well for writing it.”’ 

The blunt speech of the lady shews the true 
feeling of the family, and does a wife no dishon- 
our. Scott immediately deserted the Review 
corps, and shortly afterwards was the principal 
means of starting The Quarterly Review. His 
hands were now full of employment, his main 
business at this time being the editorship of those 
works which afterwards constituted so much of 
the dead or heavy stock of his partners. Then 
he patronised a whole host of poor but nameless 
authors, according to his biographer, and found 
employment for all and pay for all, and was the 
most generous of literary benefactors. Of whom 





_ brave in his war-songs. 





this corps of the Edinburgh Grub-Street con. 
sisted, for whom Scott provided quarters and 
rations, it is not easy for us to guess. Not one, 
we have said, is named; and, to speak frankly, 
we are inclined to think that the numbers of 
this nameless awkward squad is exaggerated, 
while its quality is deteriorated. Scott paid smalj 
men of letters, who did work for him, exacily, we 
presume, asa manufacturer remunerates his work. 
men. There the account is balanced. Mr. Lock- 
hart makes another statement liable to question. 
Of all men Scott seems to have been the most 
chary of never mixing his literary reputation 
with any undertaking not wholly his own, or of 
no advantage to him and his partners. Hogg was 
often extremely indignant at the ill success of 
his own applications for countenance of this kind 
—very importunately, if not meanly solicited, we 
admit, but never once gained. He might err 
in his judgment, but we freely acquit Sir Walter 
of the imprudence of either risking his own 
fame, or Constable’s or Ballantyne’s money, in 
bringing forward the work of any unknown in- 
ferior writer whatever. The only instance of 
this kind specifically mentioned by Mr Lock- 
hart, is Struthers’ ‘* Poor Man’s Sabbath’—a 
work so small that it could not involve the 
responsibility of ten pounds. Besides, Struthers 
had been warmly recommended to him by 
Joanna Baillie, now become his correspondent, 
and enjoying allhis esteem, ‘This case is apt, so 
far as it goes, but rather narrow, to rest so much 
praise upon, of a kind which, if Scott merited, 
the world of letters will be glad to hear the in- 
stances. Struthers gained from £30 to £40 by 
his poem ; and we would fain hope that Scotland 
of itself could have done this much for so inge- 
nious and worthy a man. Struthers’ gratitude 
was, it seems, excessive. He made a pilgrimage 
to Ashestiel, to thank his patron. 

Hogg. about this time, applied for Scott's in- 
terest to obtain an ensigncy in a militia regi- 
ment ; but it seems that the Shepherd, besides 
being too rough-spun for the society of a militia 
mess-table, was a coward at bottom, though se 
There is an under-cur- 
rent of dislike to Hogg, of insinuation and de- 
traction, running through all these volumes. 
The Shepherd with Lockhart was, like Jeffrey 
with Sir Walter, not nearly so bad till he 
touched home. Far from us be the office of de- 
fending him; but Mr Lockhart, once unduly 
eloquent in his praise, should either let him 
alone altogether, or give it him well and roundly, 
and be done with him for ever. This seeming— 

“ Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike,” 
is pitiful. In one place, he tells that the Shep- 
herd, in one of his ¢irrie-vies, when Scott ‘had 
offended him, by refusing some request, and, 
probably, a very unreasonable one, began 4 
letter with “‘ Damned Sir,” and ended it “ Yours 
with disgust.” 

Scott's circle of literary friends was now, a8 ¥® 
have mentioned, increased, by the welcome addi- 
tion of Miss Baillie, who was his guest at Ashestiel 
for a few days, and to whom his best letters weF® 











afterwards addressed, Mr Morritt contributes 
3 charming piece of reminiscence of a similar 
yisit to Ashestiel, where Scott said, “‘ He had, in 
a farm-house, pigeon-holes enough for all that, 
like himself, could live on Tweed salmon and 
Forest mutton.” Mr Morritt say— 


«There he was the cherished friend and kind neighbour 
of every middling Selkirkshire yeoman, just as easily as 
in Edinburgh Le was the companion of clever youth and 
narrative old age in refined society. He carried us one 
day to Melrose Abbey or Newark—another, to course 
with mountain greyhounds by Yarrow braes or St Mary’s 
Loch, repeating every ballad or legendary tale connected 
with the scenery—and, on a third, we must all go toa 
farmer's Kirn, or harvest-home, to dance with Border 
lagses on a barn floor, drink whisky punch, and enter 
with him into all the gossip and good fellowship of his 
neighbours, on a complete footing of unrestrained convi- 
viality, equality, and mutual respect. His wife and 
happy young family were clustered round him, and the 
cordiality of his reception would have unbeat a misan- 
thrope. At this period, his conversation was more equal 
and animated than any man’s that I ever knew. It was 
most characterised by the extreme felicity and fun of his 
iustrations, drawn from the whole encyclopedia of life 
and nature, in a style sometimes too exuberant for writ- 
ten narrative, but which, to him, was natural and spon- 
taneous. A hundred stories, always apposite, and often 
interesting the mind by strong pathos, or eminently 
ludicrous, were daily told, which, with many more, have 
since been transplanted, almost in the same language, into 
the Waverley novels and his other writings.” 


Mr Morritt’s notice of the kirn leads Mr 
Lockhart into a long account of Mr Laidlaw of 
Peel, a Tweedside laird, at whose house it was 
annually held, and who went, in Scott’s family 
and among the country people, by the sobriquet 
of Laird Nippy. We believe that this episode 
has given great offence on T weedside, along with 
wme other anecdotes, and that the facts are 
challenged. 

Scott’s kindly, and free and easy manner of 
training his children, is agreeably described. He 
followed no system of education—not even Miss 
Edgeworth’s, Boarding-schools he held in hor- 
ror; and his daughters were never taught any- 
thing out of his own house. He had no great 
respect for accomplishments ; and we are better 
pleased to learn, that, with so many intimate 
personal friends connected with the stage, he 
disliked, from taste, and disapproved on prin- 
ciple, of the theatre as it exists. This that fol- 
lows is very amiable, and, we think, very wise :— 

He had now two boys and two girls—and he never 
had more, He was not one of those who take much de- 
light ina mere infant; but no father ever devoted more 
‘ime and tender care to his offspring than he did to each 
of his, as they successively reached the age when they 
could listen to him and understand his talk. Like their 
mute playmates, Camp and the greyhounds, they had at 
all times free access to his study; he never considered 
their tattle ag any disturbance ; they went and came as 
Pleased their fancy; he was always ready to answer 
their questions ; and when they, unconscious how he was 
*ngaged, entreated him to lay down his pen and tell them 
‘tury, he would take them on his knee, repeat a ballad 
or a legend, kiss them, and set them down again to their 
marbles or ninepins, and resume his labour, as if refreshed 
by the interruption. From a very early age he made 
them dine at table; and “ to sit up to supper’’ was the 
freat reward when they had been “ very good bairnus.”’ 

Of the irregularity of his own education he speaks with 
Cmiderable regret, in the autobiographical fragment 
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written this year at Asbestiel; yet his practice does not 
look as if that feeling had been strongly rooted in his 
mind ;—for he never did shew much concern about regu- 
lating systematically what is usually called education, in 
the case of hisown children. It seemed, on the contrary, 
as if he attached little importance to anything ejse, 20 he 
could perceive that the young curiosity was excited—the 
intellect, by whatever springs of interest, set in motion. 
He dotened and despised the whole generation of modern 
children’s books, in which the attempt is made to convey 
accurate notions of scientific miputiw ; delighting cor- 
dially, on the other hand, in those of the preceding age, 
which, addressing themselves chiefly to the imagination, 
obtain through it, as he believed, the best chance of 
stirring our graver faculties also. ‘ i ' 
On Sunday he never rode—at least, not until his growing 
infirmity made his pony almost necessary to him—for it 
was his principle that all domestic animals have a full 
right to their Sabbath of rest; but, after he had read the 
church service, he usually walked with his whole family, 
dogs included, to some favourite spot at a considerable 
distance from the house—most frequently the ruined 
tower of Elibank—and there dined with them in the open 
air on a basket of cold provisions, mixing his wine with 
the water of the brook beside which they all were 
grouped around him on the turf; and here, or at home, 
if the weather kept them from their ramble, his Sunday 
talk was just such a series of biblical lessons as that 
which we have preserved for the permanent use of rising 
generations, in his ‘* Tales of a Grandfather,” on the 
early history of Scotland. 

By many external accomplishments, either in girl or 
boy, he set little store, He delighted to hear his daugh- 
ters sing an old ditty, or one of his own framing; but, 
so the singer appeared to feel the spirit of her ballad, he 
was not at all critical of the technical execution, 


Offence at Jeffrey and the Whiggish politics 
of The Edinburgh Review, and a feud with Con- 
stable & Co., had led to the establishment of The 
Quarterly Review; and a farther quarrel with 
Constable, Hunter, & Co. induced Scott to set 
up the rival house of John Ballantyne, book- 
seller and publisher, of which he was sole origi- 
nator and the secret partner. This quarrel intro- 
duces a full-length and ill-natured description 
of the brothers Ballantyne, commenced in volume 
second, and often touched upon in the successive 
volumes, This account also has given offence, not 
only to the surviving relatives of the parties, 
but generally to the public of Edinburgh, espe- 
cially as it affects the elder brother, the late Mr 
James Ballantyne; a man of very superior talents, 
exemplary in all the relations of life, and devoted 
with enthusiasm to Sir Walter Scott—to whom, 
it is not too much to say, that his zeal and abi. 
lities were invaluable. At his hospitable table 
Mr Lockhart must have sat many is the time 
and oft, and felt gratified in so doing ; and James’ 
theatrical criticism, now sneered at, wont, in days 
of old, if we remember aright, to be the frequent 
theme of laudation in Blackwood'’s Magazine, 
It may be very natural, as we have acknowledged, 
for Mr Lockhart to wish to see the Ballantynes 
made the scape-goats in all the subsequent un- 
happy transactions in which Scott's unfortunate 
avidity of gain originally involved him; but every- 
thing is due to justice, and, in this case, not 4 
little to propriety. Mr Lockhart had an upgra- 
cious office, and ungraciously, in the case of James 
Ballantyne, has he fulfilled it. In order te de- 
preciate the Ballantynes, Mr Lockhart sets s¢si- 
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ously about: exalting Constable, the rival pub- 
lisher, eee et and pre ere . 
strange hodge-podge is made of Con e’s cha- 
racter altogether, for the purpose of making 
something out of him which nature never in- 
tended, but which should disgracethe Ballantynes. 
He was sincere, it seems, and yet he is christened 
‘« The Urafty ;” and, though “ butteraceous,” he 
was yet “ as deep as a draw-well.” He made no 
pretensions to literature or criticism—yet, as a 
publisher, his judgment was, we are told, next 
tu infallible ; and he was one of “ the most saga- 
cious persons that ever fullowed his profession.” 
Mr Lockhart seriously questions if anything, 
really originated by Constable himself-*when he 
acted independently of such bad advisers as Scott, 
we presume—ever failed. A strange jumble, in 
short, is made of this leviathan bibliopole of “ ex- 
cessive vanity,” which he could keep down when it 
suited him, and of a lofty self-complacence, which 
amused Mr Lockhart. Mr Lockhart ruins all 
by one fatal admission. This sagacious and bold, 
though sanguine person, had, as a man of business, 
we are told, but one small fault. Mr Lockhart goes 
further than us: he terms it, “one deep and 
fatal flaw ;” for ‘he hated accounts, and systema- 
tically refused, during the most vigorous years 
of his life, to examine or sign a balance-sheet.” 
There is, indeed, remarkable discordance in 
many of Mr Lockhart’s expressed ideas of Con- 
stable’s character. He was an excellent man of 
business, who did not know what his business 
was doing ; and a man of gentlemanlike feelings 
and manners, who not alone set his hack authors 
to race for a pair of breeches after their charity 
dinner on Sunday, but one “ who could more 
effectually control the extravagant vanity which 
made him ridiculous, or the despotic temper 
which held in fear and trembling all such as 
were in any sort dependent on his Czarish 
Majesty,” than any one ever Mr Lockhart knew. 
These are amiable traits of Mr Constable—of 
whom the Czar was, it seems, the nick-name 
among the trade. How Mr Lockhart can have 
allowed himself to express such contradictory 
opinions of the same individual we are at a loss 
to conceive. ‘‘The Ballantynes,” he states, 
‘‘ were jealous of him ;” 


of the one party against those of the other. A 
perplexing and degrading game of fast-and-loose 
was played between the rival publishers—John 
Ballantyne always in the fore-ground, while Sir 
Walter secretly guided the game, in which ‘The 
Crafty,” with all his cunning, was sometimes 
outwitted. Yet he did not nibble all at once, 
though the hooks were baited most deftly. It 
would be laughable, were it possible to treat 
matters involving principle and honour with 
levity, to trace Scott making secret conditions, 
that so much heavy or useless stock, which his 
rash projects had accumulated in his first pas- 
sion for editing, printing, and publishing, should 
be coupled up, er slumped in a tempting bargain 
for a new Waverley Novel, or poem to be 
written and laid on Constable's shoulders, now 





| 


and it appears that 


Scott tried to play off the vanities and jealousies | in the face, how can Mr Lockhart hope that the 





that the house set up to rival him was tottering 
under it. He remarks, of Constable, in a letter 
to Ellis :— | | 
“It is a chance but I may teach him that he should 
not kick down the scaffolding before his house is quite 
built. Another bomb is about to break on him, besides 
the Review. This is an Edinburgh Annual Register, to 
be conducted under the auspices of James Ballantyne 
who is himself no despicable composer, and has secured 
excellent assistance. I cannot help him, ef course, 
far, but I will certainly lend him a lift as an adviser. 
I want all my friends to befriend this work, and will 
send you a prospectus when it is published.”’ 


Now, this was said of a work projected by 
himself, and of which he was the proprietor. His 
pique and party feelings, if not his interest, were 
now in the projected Quarterly Review ; and a 
story is told to Ellis, to part of which Jeffrey 
would probably demur, as the “ pacification” 
looks so like capitulation, from terror of some 
mischief “ still sitting in the clouds,” which was 
to annihilate the Edinburgh Review and its 
editor. 


“ Jeffrey has offered terms of pacification, engaging that 
no party politics should again appear in his Review. | 
told him I thought it was now too late, and reminded 
him that I had often pointed out to him the consequences 
of letting his work become a party tool. He said ‘ he 
did not care for the consequences—there were but four 
men he feared as opponents.’—* Who were these ?’— 
‘ Yourself for one.’==‘ Certainly you pay me a great 
compliment ; depend upon it I will endeavour to de. 
serve it?? * Why, you would not join against me” 
—‘‘ Yes, I would, if I saw a proper opportunity; 
not against you personally, but against your politics.’ 
‘ You are privileged to be violent.’ ‘ I don’t ask any 
privilege for undue violence. But who are your other 
fuemen ?’—~‘ George Ellis and Southey.” The fourth he 
did not name, All this was in great good-humour ; and 
next day I had a very affecting note from him, in aaswer 
to an invitation to dinner,” 

Mr Lockhart acknowledges that 

The scheme of starting a new bookselling house in 
Edinburgh, ‘begun in the short-sighted heat of pique, 
had now been matured—I cannot add, either with com- 
posed observation or rational forecast—for it was ulti- 
mately settled that the ostensible and chief managing 
partner should be a person without capital, and neither 
by training nor by temper in the smallest degree quali- 
fied for such a situation ; more especially where the field 
was to be taken against long experience, consummate 
skill, and resources which, if not so large as all the world 
supposed them, were still in comparison vast, and ad- 
mirably organized. 

With so many facts of this nature staring him 


world will impute the misfortunes of the house 
of Ballantyne & Co. to any other than the true 
cause ?—neither to the alleged gourmandising 
and indolence of James, nor to the levities 
of the roué brother, but to a more fertile 
source than either—the wild projects 
Scott. Mr Ellis, it is to be remembered, Ws, 
like Scott, 2 Tory partisan, and his correspond- 
ent takes him on their weak side; yet how, 
with his consciousness, could he write in 
following strain? and why does his literary ¢*® 
cutor publish so very many of those strange 
aberrations ? 


I have some reason to believe that Ballantyne, wher 
stock is now immensely increased, and who is likely # 
enlarge it by marriage, will commence publisher. C9" 
stable threatened him with withdrawing his busines 
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amn bien as 2 printer, en account of his being a Con- 
\wMjonalist. He will probably by this false step 
establish 3 formidable rival in his own line of publishing, 
which will be most just retribution. [ intend te fortify 
pallatityoe by promising him my continued friendship, 
«hich 1 hope may be of material service to him.” 

Scott had a younger brother, Daniel, the black 
sheep, or rather the ne er-do-weel of the family, to 
whose failings he did not shew overmuch indul- 

_- Daniel was one of nature’s step-children. 
He had'no art of thriving. The mother opened 
her doors to the returning prodigal, and he was 
treated as a relation by the rest of the family ; but 
theatern and prosperous brotherhadnomercy for 
sinner who was poor in purse and poor in Spirit. 
He would not acknowledge Daniel as a brother 
—he would not see him—he would not attend 
his funeral, nor wear mourning for him; yet Sir 
Walter, in the case of prosperous friends, fa- 
voured by fortune and fashion, was far from 
being straitlaced. But adversity—may we say 
happily ?—had found him out ; and, at theclose of 
life, he expressed his sincere regret for having 
hardened his heart against his brother. 

He had now edited Swift’s works, and written 
“Don Roderick ;” and he took a lively interest 
inthe fortunes of the war in Spain, then just com- 
mencing—but in this war all liberal men felt 
warm interest. Perceval was shot by the malig- 
naat madman, Bellingham, and Scott was thrown 
intu one of iis periodical paroxysms of political 
alarm, His letter to Southey at this awful crisis, 
now more than a quarter of a century gone by, 
might, with propriety, have issued from the pen 
of his own Hazelwood of Hazelwood. 

“That cursed compound of madness and villany has 
contrived to du his country more mischief at one blow 
tran all her sages and statesmen will be able to repair 
perhaps in our day. You are quite right in apprehend. 
ing it Jucguerie 3 tne country is mined below our feet. 
lust week, learning that a meeting was to be held among 
tie Weavers Of the large manufacturing village of Gala- 
shiels, fur the purpose of cutting a man’s web from his 
loom. I apprehended the ringleaders and disconcerted the 
whole project ; but, in the course of my inquiries, ima- 
gine Wy surprise at discovering a bundle of letters and 
printed manifestocs, from which it appeared that the 
Manchester Weavers’ Committee corresponds with every 
manufacturing town in the South and West of Scotland, 
and levies a subsidy of 28, Gd. per man—(an immense 
sum !)—for the ostensible purpose of petitioning Parlia- 
ment for redress of grievances, but doubtless to sustain 
them in their revolutionary movements,” 


Poor Sir Walter! These revolutionary move- 
ments of the weavers, animated by subsidies of 
alf-a-crown a-year, of which, we venture to say, 
never fivepence was paid, were the terror and 
plague of his life. 

Byron had by this time risen high in the poeti- 
tal horizon ; and Scott wrote him, in July 1812, 
‘complimentary letter, though, only two months 
Previuusly, he had, to Miss Baillie and Morritt, 
aid things which might have benefited the 
roe spoiled, aristocrat bard far more, had any 
fede the world czred for him enough to have 

— the sound and true criticism :— 

ave you seen ‘The Pilgrimage of Chiide Harold,” by 

staae Srven? It is, I think, a very clever poem, but 
his mgt symptom of the writer's heart or morals ; 
tyke in en sty sepiy the affected antiquity of the 
Parts, is a modern man of fashiov aud for- 
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tune, worn out and satiated with the pursuits of dissipa- 
tion, and, aléhough there is a, caution egainst it im the 
preface, you cannot, for your soul avoid con¢luding that 
the author, as he gives an account own travels, is 
also doing so in his own character. Now really this is 
too bad; vice ought to be a little more modest, and it 
must require imspudence at least equal to the neble Lord's 
other powers, to claim sympathy gravely for the ennut | 
arising from his being tired of his wasgnilers and his pa- 
ramours. There is a monstrous deal of coneeit in it too, 
for it is informing the inferior part of the world that their 
little old.fashioned scruples of limitation ate not worthy 
of his regard, while his fortune and possessions are seach 
as have put all sorts of gratifications too much in his power 
to afford him any pleasure. Yet with all this conceit and 
assurance, there is much poetical merit in the book, and I 
wish you would read it.” 

And to Morritt, he says— 

“TI agree very much in what you say ef Childe Ha. 
told. Though there is something provoking and insult- 
ing to morality and to feeling in his misanthropical ennui, 
it gives, nevertheless, an odd piquancy to his descriptions 
and reflections.” 

Towards the close of the second volume, Lock. 
hart notices the death of Leyden, announced to 
Scott by three letters—one from Lady Heod, 
another from Sir John Malcolm, and a third 
from another “ enthusiastic admirer” of the gro- 
tesque animal so extravagantly misrepresented 
in the first volume—the Right Honourable 
Henry Ellis, now ambassador to Persia. Ley- 
den died universally lamented—*“ a light too 
soon extinguished’”—and we hope that Mr Lock- 
hart, for his own sake, will make atonement, in 
sume future edition, for the levity and caricature 
with which he has introduced him to the reader. 
In the same page which records Leyden’s death, 
the eye is caught by a specimen of Seott’s 
very cautious manner of backing the humbler 
brethren of the lyre. The letter was addressed 
to the Countess of Dalkeith, along with a present. 
ation copy of Hogy’s “ Forest Minstrel,” of 
which Lockhart speaks thus handsomely :— 

“It appears to me a remarkable specimen of the simplest 
natural feelings on more subjects than one, couched in a 
dialect which, in any hands but the highest, is apt to be- 
come a cold one,” 

The letter follows :— 


“ Ashestiel, Aug. 24, 1811, 
“ Dear Lady Dalkeith, 

“ The Ettrick Bard, who compiled the enclosed col. 
lection, which I observe is inscribed to your Ladyship, 
has made it his request that I would transmit a copy for 
your acceptance. I fear your Ladyship will find but 
little amusement in it ; for the poor fellow has just talent 
sufficient to spoil him tor his own trade, without having 
enough to support him by literature. But I embrace the 
moie readily an opportunity of intruding upon your Lady- 
ship’s leisure, that I might,” &c. &c. 

A train of complimentary consolation, ele- 
gantly expressed, follows, on the loss of a child. 
The Countess sent Hogg “the donation of a 
hundred guineas,’ through the hands of Seott. 
Surely the donations of noble, and indeed of all 
sorts of patrons, must be made in unblest coin. 
With poor Hogg, who received a very great 
number of them, they were like fairy-men 
turning all into slate-stones. ur 

Scott had bought the first acres of the domain 
now called Abbotsfurd, in a way very charapter- 
istic of the acquisition of the whole lairdship. 
The price was £4,000 ; two of which wese bors ’ 
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rowed from his brother, and the other two raised 
by the printing and publishing-house, upon the 
credit of the long meditated but still unwritten 
“ Rokeby.” A cottage was modestly projected 
upon the farm, in the style of an old English 
parsonage ; but a pseudo-Gothic castle was the 
bit-by-bit result. In announcing ‘‘ Rokeby” to 
Mr Morritt, he notices :— 


“ The Quarterly is beyond my praise, and as much 
beyond me as I was beyond that of my poor old nurse, 
who died the other day. Sir John Sinciair has gotten 
the golden fleece at last. Dogberry would not desire a 
richer reward for having been written down an ass. 
6000 a-year! Good faith, the whole reviews in Britain 
should rail at me, with my free consent, better cheap by 
at least a cypher.” 

Sir John had been cut up, it appears, in the 
Heview, shortly before his appointment. To Miss 
Haillie, probably in answer to her inquiry, he 
thus introduces another countryman :— 

“ The author of the elegy upon poor Grahame, is John 
Wilson, a young man of very considerable poetical powers. 
Ife is now engaged in a poem called the Jsle of Palms, 
something im the style of Southey. He is an eccentric 
genius, aud has fixed himself upon the banks of Winder- 
mere, Dut occasionally resides in Edinburgh, where he 
now is, Perhaps you have scen him :—his father was 
«a wealthy Paisley manufacturer—his mother a sister of 
Hobert Sym. He seems an excellent, warm-hearted, and 
enthusiastic young man; something too much, perhaps, 
oft the latter quality, places him among the list of origi- 
nals.” 

The third volume opens with the flitting from 
Ashestiel to the new farm of Cartleyholes, or, as 
Mr Lockhart makes it, Clarty-holes, deftly trans- 
formed by Scott into Abbotsford. There he saw 
‘ Rokeby” published ; and, with mystification 
which failed of its objects, “ The Bridal of ‘Trier- 
man. Healso wrote the Life, and published an 
edition of Patrick Carey, “ a stout Cavalier,” 
which must likely have been a bad speculation 
like so many more of * the bairns of his father- 
ing,’ from all of which Constable blessed or 
banned himself, while he declared himself always 
affectionately disposed “ to Scott’s ain bairns.” 
‘The purchase at Abbotsford may, in part, account 
for the immediate pinchesof the Ballantynes ; and 
now Scott began the system of raising money by 
Lills. He was the ardent champion of the system 
of Scottish banking. As regarded himself, it had 
been better that factitious credit lad never 
existed. 

There is reaily not much in the third volume. 
‘The correspondence with Crabbe wascommenced, 
which, as our readers may have seen it, inthe Life 
of that poet by his son, we need not introduce 
here. A considerable portion of the volume is 
oceupied with the diary of a voyage to Orkney, 
Shetland, and the Hebrides, in the Light-huuse 
vacht; but really, after having drained the ex- 
quisite spirit of that voyage, in ‘* The Lord of 
the Isles” and “ The Pirate,” and its substantial 
body in The Annual Register, it was too much to 
serve up the dry bones, without rejecting some 
of them. Scott was not apt to neglect anything 
that would bear printing, yet he never brought 
forward the Diary. 

Shortly after the purchase of Abbotsford, the 
difficulties of Ballantyne & Co. drew to a head, 





In death-bed memoranda drawn up by Mr Jame 
Ballantyne for the use of the biographer wh, 
treats him so cavalierly, he states— 

“ My brother, though an active and pushing. 
was not a cautious bookseller; and the large sug 
received never formed an addition to the stock. Ip 
they were all expended by the partners, | Scott and them. 
selves,] who, being then young aud sanguine men, not 
unwilliugly adopted my brother's hasty resulis, by 
May, 1813, ig a word, the absolute throwing away of 
our own most valuable publications, and the rash adep. 
tion of some injudicious speculations of Mr Scott, hag 
introduced such losses and embarriss ments, that, afters 
very careful consideration, Mr Scott determined to dig. 
solve the concern,” 

Scott resolved now, but most reluctantly, to 
open a negotiation with Constable, whom he 
neither first nor last—houwever it may have been, 
in the flattering middle term of fallacious pros. 
perity—considered so favourably as Mr Lockhart 
sees reason to do. But better might not be; 
and, about Christmas 1812, he writes thus to 
James Ballantyne, who proposed to offer Con- 
stable a share of “ Rokeby” and 7'he Annual! 
Register. 

‘You must be aware that, in stating the objections 
which occur to me to taking in Constable, I think they 
ought to give way either to absolute necessity, or to very 
strong grounds of advantage. But I am persuaded no. 
thing ultimately good can be expected froin any con. 
nexion with that house, unless for those who have a mind 
to be hewers of wood and drawers of water. We will 
talk the matter coolly over, and, in the meanwhile, per. 
haps you could see W. Erskine, and learn what impres 
sion this odd union is like to make among your friends, 
Erskine is sound-headed, and quite to be trusted with 
your whole story. 1 must own I can hardly think the 
purchase of the Reyisier is equal to the credit and cha- 
racter which your surrender will be conceived to infer.” 

Constable did take off much dead-stock, or 
part of Mr Scott’s “ injudicious speculations,” and 
thus obtained shares of sundry copy-rights, and the 
affair was concluded. Scott wrote to John Ballan- 
tyne, then in London, that Constable had gained 
a great advantage, which was probably a great 
mistake :—- 

“TI trust this sacrifice has cleared our way, but many 
rubs remain; nor am I, after these hard skirmishes, » 
able to meet them by my proper credit, Constable, how- 
ever, Will be a zealous ally ; and, for the first time these 
many weeks, I shall lay my head on a quiet pillow, for 
now I do think that, by our joint exertions, we shall get 
well through the storm, save Beaumont from deprecia- 
tion, get a partner in our heavy concerns, reef our top- 
sails, and move on securely under an easy sail. And if, 
on the one hand, I have sold my gold too cheap, I have, 
on the other, turned my lead to gold. Brewster® and 
Singers+ are the only heavy things to which [ have not 
given a blue eye, Had your news of Cadell’s sale reached 
us here, | could not have harpooned my grampus so deeply 
as I have done, as nothing but Rokeby would have barbed 
the hook.” 

But he was not yetoutof perplexity. 7 he sumof 
£2000 advanced by Constable went but a shortway 
in permanent relief. Scott counselled abstinence 
to James, and circumspection to John Ballan- 
tyne, and praised both for many good qualities. 
Mr Lockhart imputes all Scott's involvements 
and tortures to his misplaced confidence in the 


brothers ; but candour occasionally gets a-bead 


* Dr Brewster’s edition of Ferguson's Astronomy, 
vols, 8vo, with plates, 4to. Edin, 1811. 36s 

+ Dr Singers’ General View of the County of Dem 
fries, Uyo, Ediu. 1812. 18a 
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his circumspection. He says, having first 
ceased Mr James Ballantyne of being a lazy 
,ad hypochondriac gourmand— 

His preachments of regularity in book-keeping to 
Juba, aad of abstinence from good cheer to James Bal- 
aotyne, were equally vain ; but, on the other hand, it 
gst be allowed that they had some reason for displea- 
.ae—(the more felt because they durst not, like him, 
| their feelings)—when they found that scarcely 
ad these “ bard skirmishes” terminated in the bargain 
{ May 18th, before Scott was preparing fresh embarrass- 
ents for himself, by commencing a negotiation for a 
wsiderable addition to his property at Abbotsford. As 
rir as the 20th of June, he writes to Constable as being 
jready aware of this matter, and alleges his anxiety ‘ to 
og at once with a very capricious person,”’ as the only 
veason that could have induced him to make up his mind 
» sell the whole copy-right of an as yet unwritten 
soem, to be entitled * The Nameless Glen.” This copy- 
ight he then offered to dispose of to Constable for £5000 ; 
jding “‘ thia is considerably less in proportion than I 
ave already made on the share of ‘ Rokeby,’ sold to 
yourself; and surely that is no unfair admeasurement.”’ 
4 long correspondence ensued ; but, as the negotiation did 
wot succeed, I may pass its details. 


This poem turned out to be ‘: The Lord of the 
sles’"—a much improved title. ‘The negotiation 
itegether is a curious specimen of an author 
ungering for Cauldshiels Loch and old armour, 
‘ike a very Grub Street veteran for daily bread, 
irying to entrap a speculating publisher, and the 
atter in perplexity. Perhaps it was wise in Mr 
lockhart to pass the details. Matters became 
vorse and worse. Bills—paper kites—were fly- 
g about in all directions, and express after ex- 
press travelling to Abbotsford, for counsel and 
lief. Mr Lockhart gives, “ with pain and re- 
wuctance,” extracts of Scott’s letters at this time, 
w shew “ the incurable recklessness of his 
younger partner.” Once, on the eve of going to 
visit the Duke of Buccleuch at Drumlanrig, he 
‘rites to John Ballantyne— 

“ Ido not consider you as answerable for the success 
| plans, but I do and must hold you responsible for giv- 
ge, in distinct and plain terms, your opinion as to 
ny difficulties which may occur, and that in such time 

tI may make arrangements to obviate them if pos- 


. i? 
. e * 


* Omit no exertions to procure the use of money, even 
“fa mouth or six weeks, for time is most precious. The 
“tge balance due in January from the trade and indivi- 
‘ails, which I cannot reckon at less than £4000, will 
“tus finally to rights; and it will be a shame to foun- 
“er within sight of harbour, The greatest risk we run 
from such ill-considered dispatches as those of Friday. 
“sppose that 1 had gone to Drumlanrig—suppose the 
pouy had set up—suppose a thousand things—and we 
‘ere ruined for want of your telling your apprehensions 
in due time,” 

What a condition for a man in the receipt 
‘' £2000 a-year, as stated by himself, the 
“thor of « The Lay,” and ‘ Marmion,” and 
“Rokeby,” and many a successful volume, to be 
reduced to, by recklessness quite as incurable, 
m4 z cy Way, as that of “ Jocund Johnny a 
Phe y did he feel these harassing things at 
“istime, that, when John Ballantyne adopted the 
rr trade of auctioneer, he announced his resol- 
rn of retiring from the whole concern, declar- 


& er 
‘ retever loss I may sustain will be preferable to the 
of ms ave lately led, when J seem surrounded by a sort 
gc circle, Which neither permits me to remain at 
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home in peace, nor to stir abroad with pleasure. Your 
first exertion as an auctioncer may prapanls be on * that 
distinguished, select, and inimitable collection of books, 
made by an amateur of this city retiring from business. 

I do not feel either health or confidence in my own powers 
sufficient to authorize me to take a long price for a new 
poem, until these aifairs shail have been in some measure 
digested.”’ . . . . . 

The grapes were sour at this time. A month or 
so before, £5000 had been demanded by Scott for 
“The Lord of the Isles,” which “The Crafty,” 
by hanging off, ultimately obtained the half 
of, at 1500 guineas. At this time, the Prince 
Regent graciously tendered him the /aure?, and 
he submitted the offer to his patron, the Duke of 
Buccleuch, when soliciting from him a guarantee 
to the bank for an advance of £4000, to save, as 
he stated, the throwing away of his copy-rights. 
The place was certainly, in every respect, un- 
worthy of him, and below his acceptance. He 
felt it a ridicule, and said as much; and the 
Duke at once solved the dilemma :— 

“TI cannot but conceive that His Royal Highness, who 
has much taste, will at once see the many objections 
which you must have to his proposal, but Which you can- 
not write. QOuly think of being chanted and recitatived 
by a parcel of hoarse and squeaking choristers on a birth- 
day, for the edification of the bishops, pages, maids of 
honour, and gentlemen-pensioners! Oh, horrible! thrice 
horrible !”” ‘ ° ‘ ° 

The Duke saw the matter in the true light. 
Having declined for himself, Scott very kindly 
offered his services in procuring the laureateship 
for Southey, who was very “ grateful ;” though 
he is not likely, we think, to have much pleasure 
in reading the published correspondence—at 
least, others for him, will not. Mr Lockhart says 
that he suppresses many letters of this period, 
telling the same story of pecuniary difficulty ; and 
probably insinuates as much against the unfor- 
tunate Ballantynes, as the published letters 
would have borne him out in, when he states— 

I have no wish to quote more largely from the letters 
which passed during this crisis between Scott and his 
partners, The pith and substance of his, to John Bal- 
lantyne at least, seem to be summed up in one brief 
postscript—* For God's sake, treat me as a man, and not 
a8 a milch-cow !"’ 

Among the suppressed letters, one to Mr Mor- 
ritt might have been placed. That gentleman 
heard the current rumourof the bankruptcy of the 
Ballantynes, and that Scott, as their surety, was 
involved to the extent of £20,000. He wrote, 
in anxious alarm ; and Seott replied, as soon as 
he was safe to do sv, equivocally, and without 
confessing how the case really stood :— 

‘“*] did not answer your very kind letter, my dear 
Morsitt, until I could put your friendly heart to rest 
upon the report you have heard, which I could not do 
entirely until this term of Martinmas was passed. I have 
the pleasure to say that there is no truth whatever in the 
Ballantynes’ reported bankruptcy. They have had se- 
vere difficulties for the last four months to make their 
resources balance the demands upon them ; and I, having 
the price of ‘Rokeby,’ and other monies, in their hands, 
have had considerable reason for apprehension, and no 
slight degree of plague and trouble. They have, how- 
ever, been so well supported, that I have got out of bot 
water upon their account. They are winding up their 
bookselling concern with great regularity, and are to 
abide hereafter by the printing-office, which, with its 
stock, &c., will revert to them fairly.” 

Notwithstanding all these annoyances, Scott 
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was voluntarily working as hard, as in similar 
seasons men must often of necessity work, at 
his edition of Swift, and a beginning to “ The 
Lord of the Isles.” At this time, he did 
one generous action, which James Ballantyne 
took care should not be hid under a bushel. 
He sent Maturin £50, ‘* in a judicious letter 
of advice.” We have the more satisfaction 
in noticing this, as, notwithstanding Mr Lock- 
hart’s eulugistic generalities—which he ought, 
as in this instance, to reduce to specialities—we 


have an idea that the world did not give the | 


author of Waverley, with his large income, and 





the enormous, if well-deserved rewards of his | 


literary labours, much, if any, credit for ex- 
cessive generosity, his ample means considered. 

A forgotten fragment—the beginning of “ Wa- 
verley’—was about this time discovered ; and the 
rumance was finished and published. Of its suc- 
cess we need not speak. Mr Lockhart quotes the 
letters of many friendly critics. Seott told his 
friend Morritt, that he would not own it, for excel- 
lent reasons, indeed; and to John Ballantyne, in 
answer to his expostulations about the secret, he 
uddressed, as he frequently did, a few doggrel 
lines, shewing his exquisite appreciation of that 
“ flat-fish,”” whose nature he so well under- 
stood :— 


“No, John, I will not own the book— 
I won't, you Picirevon. 
When next I try St Grubby’s brook, 
The A, of Wa— shall bait the hook— 
And flat-fish bite as soon, 
As if before them they had got 
The worn-out wriggler—WaALTER Scott.” 
While on his northern voyage, he lost his 


“noble patroness and friend,” the Duchess of 


Buccleuch; but “ Waverley,” published just 
before he embarked, as if in compensation, had 
had immense fortune. Mr Lockhart’s swelling 
panegyric is worthy of the subject— 

Loftier romance was never blended with easier, quainter 
hutnour, by Cervantes himself. In his familiar delinea- 
tions, he had combined the strength of Smollett with the 
native elegance and unaffected pathos of Goldsmith; in 
his darker scenes, he had revived that real tragedy which 
appeared to have left our stage with the age of Shak- 
speare; and elements of interest so diverse had been 
blended aud interwoven with that nameless grace which, 
more surely perhaps than even the highest perfection in 
the command of any one strain of sentiment, marks the 
master-mind cast in Nature’s most felicitous mould. 


About this time, he met, in Ballantyne’s print- 
ing-otlice, Mr Joseph Train, his future ingenious 
and zealous purveyor in all manner of legends 
and traditions, who first told him of Old Mor- 
tality, and gave him the story of the Astrologer. 

Money, still sadly wanting at Abbotsford and 
the printing-office, was attempted to be raised 
upon a future unwritten novel; and Longman & 
Co, bought “Guy Mannering” for £1500, toge- 
ther with £500 worth of old stock. In December 


i514, the knowing Johnny put the following 
paragraph intothe Scots Mayazine :—‘ Mr Scott's 
poein of * The Lord of the Isles’ will appear early 
in January. The author of ‘Waverley’ is about 
to amuse the public with a new novel, in three 
volumes, entitled ‘Guy Mannering,’” 
appeared within a month of each other. 


They 


| 
| 
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One evening, some days after the poem had been pus, 
lished, Scott requested James Ballantyne to call on jig, | 
and the printer found him alone in his libvary, wotkin, 
at the third volume of “ Guy Mannering.” [ give tie 
follows, from Ballantyne’s Memoranda: —« « Well 
James,’ he said, ‘I have given you a week_what me 
people saying about the Lord of the Isles? | hes 
tated a little, after the fashion of Gil Blas, but he speedily 
brought the matter to a point. * Come,’ he said, ‘ speak 
out, my good fellow; what has put it into your head 4M 
be on much ceremony with me all of a sudden? By: I 
see how it is; the result is given in one Word—Disay. 
pointment.” My silence admitted his inference to ¢}, 
fullest extent, His countenance certainly did Jook rathey 
blank for a few seconds; in truth, he had been wholly 
unprepared for the event; for it i3 a singular fact thar. 
before the public, or rather the booksellers, had given 
their decision, he no more kuew whether he had written 
well or ill, than whether a dic thrown out of a box wig 
to turn up a size or an ace. IJfowever, he instantly pe. 
sumed his spirits, and expressed his wonder rather that 
his poetical popularity should have lasted so long, than 
that it shou'd have now at last given way, At length, 
he said, with pertect cheerfulness, ‘ Well, well, James, y 
be it—but you know we must not droop, for we can’t 
affurd to give over, Since one line has failed, we must 
just stick to something else :’°—and so he dismissed ie, 
and resumed his novel,” 

The comparative failure of “The Lord of the 
Isles,’ was imagined a consequence of the vogue 
to which Lord Byron had then grown, On 
another evening, Ballantyne found him with a 
copy of “ The Giaour,” on which Byron had 
written “ To the Monarch of Parnassus, from 
one of his Subjects.” Ballantyne paid his com. 
pliments, and Scott said— 

** James, Byron hits the mark where I don’t even pre. 
tend to fledge my arrow.” At this time he had never 
seen Byron, but I knew he meant soon to be in Londor, 
when, no doubt, the inighty consummation of the meet- 
ing of the two bards would be accomplished; and | 
ventured to say that he must be looking forward to it 
with some interest. His countenance becanie fixed, and 
he answered impressively, ‘Oh, of course.” Ina minute or 
two afterwards, he rose from his chair, paced the room 


| ata very rapid rate, which was his practice in certain 








moods of mind, then made a dead halt, and, bursting inte 
an extravaganza of laughter, ‘ James,’ cried he, ‘ I'll tell 
you what Byron should say to me when we are about to 
accost each other— 

Art thou the man whom men famed Grizzle call ? 
And then how germane would be my answer— 

Art thou the still more famed Tom Thumb the small?" 

“‘ This,” says the printer, “ is a specimen of his peculiar 
humour; it kept him full of mirth for the rest of the 
evening.” 

Mr Lockhart can hardly forgive Ballantyne 
for being blind to the fact, . 

That, in “The Giaour,” in “The Bride of Abydos,” in 
“ Parasina,” and, indeed, in all his early serious narraure, 
Byron owed at least half his suceess to clever, though pet 
haps unconscious imitation of Scott, and no trivia! share ¢ 
the rest to the lavish use of materials which Scott neve 
employed, only because his genius was, from the begin 
ning to the end of his career, under the guidance of high 
and chivalrous feelings of moral rectitude. All thas 
Lord Byron himself seems to have felt most completely— 
as witness the whole sequence of his letters and diane. 


Now, we humbly opine that Lord Byroa aid 
not yo quite this length. He wag no consciou 
imitator of any one. His pride, nay, bis ate 
gance, made him loath the character, Supe- 
riority in Scott he might have acknowledged j 
but the idea that he was a disciple—an imitate’ 
of him, or of any writer or school, he never 
coull have enluree. 
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geott made his first trip to the Continent im- | 
mediately after the Battle of Waterloo; and 
»ublished jn consequence ‘ Paul’s Letters.” 
| The Antiquary,” one of the most delightful and 
pomefelt of his works, was next written; and, it is 


ctated— 

Had been published by Constable ; but I presume that, 
‘» addition to the usual stipulations, he had been again, 
st that occasion, solicited to relieve John Ballantyne and 
es stock to an extent which he did not find quite con- 
venient ; and, at all events, he had, though [ know not 
on what grounds, shewn a considerable reluctance of 


iste to employ James Ballantyne and Co. as printers. 


«Dean Jonn,—I have seen the great swab, who is 
capple as a glove, and will do ALL, which some inter- 





pret yorHinG. However, we shall do well i 

The reason was obvious. Constable’s father- 
‘nelaw was old Willison, the printer, and his 
rife, we believe, Willison’s only child. He had, 
therefore, quite as much interest in getting the 
printing of the books he published as Scott ; and 
hence the treaties were protracted by his scruples 
shout the matter of printing, which Scott, urged 
py floating bills, and the insatiable desire of add- 
ing afew more acres to Abbotsford, was anxious 
to conclude. According to Mr Lockhart, all the 
rock-lairds in his environs were quite as ready to 
take advantage of his folly, as he was to measure 
the foot of a publisher. 

Thus he procecded buying up lot after lot of unim- 
proved ground, at extravagant prices, his appetite in- 
creasing by what it fed on, while the ejected yeomen set 
themselves down elsewhere, to fatten at their leisure upon 
the profits, most commonly the anticipated profits, of 
“The Scotch Novels,” 

John Ballantyne, it is stated, from selfish mo- 
tives, tried to deceive him, The belief is inevit- 
ablethat he deluded himself. In all these tran- 
sactions, his was the moving mind. John Bal- 
lantyne—for James seems to have kept out of 
these scrapes—was his mere tool. The reader 
has seen part of his schemes, and Constable's 
reluctance to buckle to that galling sore, the 
“back-stock.” It is not over-charitable in Mr 
Lockhart to affirm that John Ballantyne, “ with 
running selfishness,” kept this stock hanging cn, 
in order that his own connexion with Scott might 
not be ended ; yet to tell, at the same time, how 
“Jocund Johnny” sometimes cajoled Constable 
‘ntotaking it; for he does both, Was Sir Walter 
Seott a man to have permitted this game? How 
completely he conducted affairs of moment him- 
‘elf, appears in every page where matters of busi- 
Ness aretreated of. MrLockhartstatesthat it was 
John Ballantyne who prompted Seott at times to 
vesert The Crafty” and ‘ The Swab,” and try 
other booksellers ; but, unfortunately, the evi- 
dence he has adduced establishes the direct oppo- 
"te. “Sharply,” indeed, “did the unseen parent 
watch the negociations” concerning his offspring. 
Having asserted that John Ballantyne instigated 
desertion of Constable, which, by the way, he 
“ight have done from the best of motives, Mr 
Lockhart proceeds— 

Phy. ia accordingly, to offer the risk and half 
collection ¢ first edition of another new novel—or rather 
Of novels—not to Messrs Constable, tut to 
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Mr Murray of Albemarle Street, and Mr Blackwood, 
who was then Murray's agent in Scotland; but it was 
at the same time resolved, partly because Scott wished to 
try another experiment on the public sagacity, but part! 
also, no question, from the wish to spare Constable 
feelings, that the title-page of the “Tales of my Land. 
lord” should not bear the magical words “ by the Author 
of Waverley.” The facility with which both Murray and 
Blackwood embraced such a proposal as no untried 
novelist, being sane, could have dreamt of hazariing, 
shews that neither of them had any doubt as to the iden. 
tity of the author. They both considered the withholding 
of the avowal on the forthcoming title-page as likely to 
check very much the first success of the book; but they 
were both eager to prevent Constable's acquiring a sort of 
prescriptive right to publish for the unrivalled novelist, 
and willing to disturb his tenure at this additional, 
and, as they thought it, wholly unnecessary risk. 

How sharply the unseen parent watched this first nego. 
ciation of his Jedediah Cleishbotham, will appear from 
one of his letters :— 

*¢ Abbotsford, April 29, 1816. 

“Drar Joux,—James has made one or two important 
mistakes in the bargain with Murray and Blackwood, 
Brietly as follows :— 

“Istly. Having only authority from me te promise 
6000 copies, he proposes they shall have the copyright 
for ever. I will see their noses cheese first. 

“2dly. He proposes I shall have twelvemonths® bills 
—I have always got six. However, I would not stand 
on that. 

“idly, He talks of volumes being put into the pub- 
lishers’ hands to consider and decide on. No such thing ; 
a bare perusal at St John Street® only. 

“Then for omissions —It is NoT stipulated that we 
supply the paper and print of successive editions. Thig 
must be nailed, and not Jeft to understanding. — 
Secondly, I will have London bills as well as Black- 
wood’s. 

“If they agree to these conditions, good and well. 
If they demur, Constable must be instantly tried ; giving 
half to the Longmans, and we drawing on them for that 
moiety, or Constable lodging ¢Aheir bill in our hands. 
You will understand it is a four volume touch—a work 
totally different in style and structure from the others ; 
a new cast, in short, of the net which has hitherto made 
miraculous draughts. 1 do not limit you te terms, be. 
cause I think you will make them better than I can do. 
But he must do more than others, since he wil] not or 
cannot print with us. For every point but that, I would 
rather deal with Constable than any one; he has always 
shewn himself spirited, judicious, and liberal.” 

Mr Lockhart here enters upon a full explana. 
tion of what is to follow. In his appreciation of 
the late Mr Blackwood, those who best knew 
that active publisher will acquiesce, He might, 
indeed, at once have gone much farther, and 
have stated roundly, that, in sound judgment, in 
activity in trade, and enterprise, bounded by 
probity and discretion, Blackwood was far the 
superior of the rival bookseller. But then he had 
qualities which made him much less aceeptable 
to Sir Walter than ‘the butteraceous friend 
at the Cross.” With bluntness amounting 
occasionally to rudeness of manner, he was at 
least a sincere man; who, having been, by the 
ordinary motives which influence men of the 
world, once fairly converted from “ a Whig and 
something more” into the proprietor of a violent 
Tory organ, deviated no farther, but at all times 


used plain speech to express direet meanings, 
Mr Lockhart states :— 
A very little personal contact would have introduced 
* James Ballantyne’s dwelling-house was in this street, 
adjoining the Canongate of Edinburgh, 
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such a character as Blackwood’s to the respect, nay, to 
the affectionate respect. of Scott, who, above all others, 
was ready to sympathize cordially with honest and able 
men, in whatever condition of life he discovered them. 
He did both know and appreciate Blackwood better in 
after times. 

We have great doubts on this subject. Scott 


never liked Blackwood. He was not the sort of 
man for him. Mr Lockhart continues :— 

But, in 1816, when this [ Blackwood’s] plain-spoken 
communication reached him, thename was litile morethan 
a name, and his answer to the most solemn of go-he- 
tweens was in these terms, which I sincerely wish I could 
tell how Siguior Aldiborontiphoscophornio translated into 
any dialect submissible to Blackwood’s apprehension. 

“Dear JamMeES,—I have received Black wood’s impudent 
letter, G—d— his soul! Tell him and his coadjutors 
that I belong to the Black Hussars of Literature, who 
neither give nor receive criticism. I°1l be cursed but this 
is the most impudent proposal that ever was made. 

WwW, Ss.” 

This “ solemn go-between,’ Mr Blackwood’s 
friend to the last hour of his life, is absolutely 
too much. We can now assure Mr Lockhart, 
and from the best means of knowledge, that, 
in the catastrophe which finally overtook the 
higgiedy-piggledy concern of Constable, Scott, 
and James Ballantyne, the latter was the only 
individual for whom Blackwood expressed sin- 
ecre regret and sympathy. He, like all his fel- 
low-citizens, saw in Ballantyne a worthy man, of 
excellent talents and of great assiduity, who had 
created, and for more than twenty years actively 
superintended, a large and profitable printing 
husiness, living all the while in a moderate and 
becoming manner, all at once involved in bank- 
ruptcy, in great measure through the wild pro- 
jects of Sir Walter Scott, and that system of 
mystification and paper credit so successfully 
carried on by the admirable man of business, who 
hated accounts and striking balances—and who 
had very good reasons for his backwardness. 

It was, of course, quite impossible that “ the 
solemn go-between” could make Sir Walter’s 
energetic message known to Blackwood, who had 
spirit to pay back in kind. No man, we apprehend, 
latterly knew Sir Walter's failings better than his 
early, zealous, and enthusiastic friend ; no one in 
reality had more cause of discontent ; and no one 
ever treated him with such forbearance and de. 
licacy. Sir Walter Scott was to James Ballan- 
tyne a sort of chief. He, indeed, lived and died 
the Evan Dhu Macombich of this literary Vich 
Jan Vohr. 

A good deal has been said about a point-blank 
denial which Scott gave to Murray the book- 
seller, of being the author of the “ Tales of my 
Landlord,” in a letter that is here published. 
Would that this solemn denial were the deepest 
of his literary sins !— 

“ My Dean Sirn,—I give you heartily joy of the 
success of the Tales, although I do not claim that pa- 
ternal interest in them which my friends do me the 
credit to assign me. IT aseure you I have never read a 
volume of them until they were printed, and can only 
join with the rest of the world in applauding the true 
and striking portraits which they present of old Scottish 
manners. Ido not expect implicit reliance to be placed 
on my disavowal, because | know very well that he who 
is disposed not to own a work must necessarily deny it, 
and that otherwise his secret would be at the mercy of 











all who choose to ask the question, since silenee jin a 
a case must always pass for consent, or rather assen: 
But I have a mode of convincing you that I am perfer:), 
serious in my denia]—pretty similar to that by whic 
Solomon distinguished the fictitious from the real mot), 
—and that is, by reviewing the work, which I take » 
be an operation equal to that of quartering the child.” 


The review appeared in the Quarterly, \, 
Lockhart imagines that the portion of jt rp. 
lating directly to the Waverley Novels wa 
written by Erskine, This, however, was not th. 
opinion of the Ballantynes, who must hay 
known the fact; and the review of his ow, 
works, which, upon the whole, is only a fair one 
we are also disposed to place among the mos 
venial of his mystifications. 

Mr Lockhart gives some exceedinglv interestin. 
particulars of the first idea of ‘Old Mortality, 
Mr Train, the supervisor, to whom Scott wa 
indebted for so many Galwegian legends, break. 
fasted with him one morning, on the occasion of 
presenting him with the spleuchan of Rob Roy, 
or some such valuable relic, which bore the 
name, 


He found him at work in his library, and surveyed 
with enthusiastic curiosity the furniture of the room, 
especially its only picture, a portrait of Graham of Claver- 
house. Train expressed the surprise with which every 
one who had known Dundee only in the pages of the 
Presbyterian Annalists, must see for the first time that 
beautiful and melancholy visage, worthy of the mes 
pathetic dreams of romance. Scott replied, “ that no 
character had been so foully traduced as the Viscount o: 
Dundee—that, thanks to Wodrow, Cruickshanks, ana 
such chroniclers, he, who was every inch a soldier sus 
agentleman, still passed among the Scottish vulgar for 
a ruffian desperado, who rode a govlin horse, was proot 
against shot, and in league with the Devil.” “ Migh 
he not,”’ said Mr Train, “ be made, in good hands, th 
hero of a national romance as interesting as any abou! 
either Wallace or Prince Charlie 2” “ He might,” sai! 
Scott,“ but your western zealots would require to be 
faithfully portrayed in order to bring him out with the 
right effect.” “ And what,” resumed Train, © if the 
story were to be delivered as if from the mouth of (. 
Mortality? Would he not do as well as The Minstre 
did in the Lay #”  “ Old Mortality !” s1id Scott—* whe 
was he?” Mr Train then told what he could rememe 
of old Paterson, and seeing how much his story interested 
the hearer, offered to inquire farther about that enthu- 
siast on his return to Galloway. Do so by all means, 
said Scott—‘* I assure youT shall look with anxiety 
for your communication,” He said nothing at this tiwe 
of his own meeting with Old Mortality in the charch- 
yard of Dunotter—and 1 think there can be no doub: 
that that meeting was thug recalled to his recollection; 
or that to this intercourse with Mr Train we owe the 
whole machinery of the “ Tales of my Landlord,” 
well as the adoption of Claverhouse’s period for the scene 
of one of its first fictions. I think it highly probable 
that we owe a further obligation to the worthy Saptt- 
Visor’s presentation of Rob Roy’s «pleuchan. 


The reader will of course receive with proper 
allowance, Dundee’s “ beautiful and melancholy 
visage—worthy of the most pathetic dreams of 
romance.” The authenticity of the portrait 
been stoutly disputed; and, at any rate, Aa 
Pacha was the mildest-looking gentleman eve 
byron saw. The smooth, effeminate, 
pent-like features of the common portrait, 
given as that of the blood-dyed Claverhouse, 
makes one recoil with flesh-creeping 
from the contemplation of a face not, however, 
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much at Vv 
detestable nature. Jae! 

Scott's next publication was “ Harold the 
fguntless,”” which had not more success than it 
deserved. His prose had now put down his 
verse ; he had extinguished himself; and hence- 
fgrth he prudently resigned the lyre to Byron, as 
aa instrument neither so productive of profit or 
fame, as the common goose-quill when in his 
fngers. On the back of this he attempted to 
exchange his office of Clerk of Session, for the 
dignity of the yet greater and more lucrative 
jolittle place of a Baron of the Scottish [x- 
chequer Court. As he had never risen at the 
bar, and had long ceased practice, he could not 
decently expect to be raised to the bonch in the 
ordinary courts ; but any lawyer was, we own, 
shout as fit as another for the Exchequer bench 
of Scotland. He applied to his powerful patron, 
the Dake of Buccleuch, urging many pertinent 
considerations for his obtaining the appointment, 


and concluding— 

“But whether all or any of these circumstances will 
weigh much in my favour, must solely and entirely rest 
with your Grace, without whose countenance it would 
we folly in me to give the matter a second thought. With 
cour patfonage, both my situation and habits of society 
may place my hopes as far 2s any who are likely to 
apply; and your interest would be strengthened by the 
opportunity of placing some good friend in Selkirkshire, 
besides converting the Minstre! of the Clan into a Baron 
—atransmutation worthy of so powerful and kind a 
chief,” 

Inasnhbsequent letter to his ‘* powerful and 
kind chief,” who had been deeply offended by 
some depredation committed onhis game, sagacity 
in insinuating advice to a great man, is mingled 
with that sort of servility by which the higher 
aristocracy are so often spoiled by those about 
them. His Grace had been disposed, it would 
seem, to put all the sutors of Selkirk to the ban, 
in his dire displeasure at the bird-nesting boys 
who had trespassed on his grounds. ‘The Sheriff 
advises— 

“I know hardly anything more exasperating than the 
conduct of the little blackguards, and it will be easy to 
ciscover and make an example of the biggest and most 
insolent. In the meanwhile, my dear Lord, pardon my 
requesting you will take no general or sweeping resolu- 
hon as to the Selkirk folks, Your Grace lives near them 
~—your residence, both from your direct beneficence, and 
the indirect advantages which they derive from that resi- 
dence, is of the utmost consequence; and they must be 
made sensible that all these advantages are endangered 
*y the very violent and brutal conduct of their children. 
Bat I think your Grace will be inclined to follow this up 
only for the purpose of correction, not for that of requital. 
They are eo much beneath you, and so much in your 
power, that this would be unworthy of you—especially 
“all the inhabitants of the little country town must 
ally be included in the punishment, Were your 
race really angry with them, and acting accordingly, 
you might ultimately feel the regret of my old school- 
"aster, who, when he knocked me down, apologized by 
“ying he did not know his own strength. After all, 
thove who look for anything better than ingratitude from 
“* uneducated and unreflecting mass of @ corrupted 
pulation, must always be deceived ; and the better the 
pid 1s that has been expanded towards them, their 
dt: and their wishes, the deeper is the natural feeling 

Ppointment, But it is our duty to fight on, doing 
food we can, (and surely the disposition and the 
were never more happily anited than in your 








ariance with his cold-blooded and | Grace,) and trusting to God Almighty, whose grace ripens 


the reeds we commit to the earth, that our benefactions 
shall bear fruit.” 

The attenipt to obtain the new office failed, 
from the Duke properly declining to interfere 
in the distribution of crown patronage. His 
Grace might also think that the office of Clerk 
of Session could more consistently be held by a 
frequent romance-writer, than that of those 
grave personages—supreme judges; and not 
improbably that Scott was not ill beneficed 
already. 

Early in 1817, he was visited with a most 
painful malady, which, though with long inter- 
missions, lasted for nearly two years. This was 
spasm or cramp in the stomach ; and his suffer- 
ing at first must have been extreme. It was about 
this time that his intimate connexion—continued 
until death—began with his old acquaintance, 
Mr William Laidlaw, of whom Scott’s biographer, 
by the way, uniformly speaks in the most hand- 
some and even affectionate terms, and as one 
quite capable of appreciating modest worth. 
Thus he tells the story :— 

Shortly before this time, Mr William Laidlaw had met 
with misfortunes, which rendered it necessary for him to 
give up the lease of a farm, on which he had been for 
some years settled, in Mid-Lothian. THe was now 
anxiously looking about him for some new establish- 
ment, and it occurred to Scott that it might be mutually 
advantageous, as well as agreeable, if his excellent friend 
would consent to come and occupy a hoyse on his pro- 
perty, and endeavour, under his guidance, to make sue! 
literary exertions as might raise his income to an amount 
adequate tor hiscomfort. The prospect of obtaining such 
a neighbour was, no doubt, the more welcome to ** Ab. 
botsford and Kaeside,”’ from its opening at this period of 
fluctuating health; and Laidlaw, who had for twenty 
years loved and revered him, considered the proposal with 
far greater delight than the most lucrative appointme:t 
on any noble dumain in the island could have afforded 
him. Though possessed of a lively and searching saga- 
city as to things in general, he had always been as to his 
own worldly interests simple as a child, His tastes and 
habits were all modest; and when he looked forward to 
spending the remainder of what had not hitherto been a 
successful life, under the shadow of the genius that he ha'! 
worshipped almost from boyhood, his gentle heart was all 
happiness, He surveyed with glistening eyes the humble 
cottage in which his friend proposed to lodge him, his 
wife, and his little ones, and said to himself that he 
should write no more sad songs on /'orest F'liftings. 

Scott’s hasty notes to Mr Laidlaw, at this 
time, deserve much of the praise that Lockhart 
bestows on them. They are ‘ atruly charming 
picture of thoughtful delicacy on each side.” Mr 
Laidlaw was afraid of encroaching on Laird 
Moss, the late proprietor of Kaeside, and the 
occupier of the aforesaid cottage; and Scott 
replies— 

** Nothing can give me more pleasure than the prospect 
of your making yourself comfortable at Kaeside till some 
good thing casts up. I have not put Mr Moss to any 
inconvenience, for I only requested an answer, giving 
him leave to sit if he had a mind—and, of free-will, he 
leaves my premises void and redd at Whitsunday, I 
suspect the house is not in good order, but we shall get it 
brushed up a little. Without affectation, I consider my- 
eelt the obliged party in this matter—or, at any rate, it 
is a mutual benefit, and you shall have grass for a cow, 
and so forth—whatever yon want, 1 am sure, when 
you are so near, IT shall find some literary labour for you 
that will make ends meet.” 


Iie afterwards employed Mr Laidlaw in com- 
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piling the Chronicle for his Annual Register ; 
and Laidlaw also found other temporary literary 


employment.” hee BS 

The Editvurgh Monthly Magazine, subsequently 
Kfiown by the name of its projector,” Blackwood, com. 
menced in April of this year; and one of its editors, Mr 
Thomas Pringle, being a Teviotdale man, and an old 
acquaintance of S.aidlaw’s, offered to the Jatter the care 
of its Chronicle department also—not perhaps without 
caleulating that,* in case Laidlaw’s connexion with the 
new journal should become at all a strict one, Scott 
would be induced to give it occasionally the benefit of his 
own literary assistanee. He accordingly did not write— 
being unwell at the time—but dictated to Pringle a col- 
lection of anecdotes concerning Scottish gipsies, which 
attracted « good deal of notice; and, I believe, he also 
assisted Laidlaw in drawing up one or more articles on 
the subject of Scottish superstitions. But the vookseller 
and>Pringle soon quarrelied, and the glagazine, assum. 
ing, on the retirement of the latter, a High-Tory charac- 
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memorandum, which Mr. Lockhart ; 

into his having gained £1200. — This is notiegs, 
to understand. Mr Lockhart evident ‘faboars 
nnder a mistake when he says, that Si a 
lation that John Ballantyne should have 4 thirj 
of thes y- 
right of “ Rob Roy,” could producé as musk 
a supposition which would make the novel field 
of profit, in less than two years, 2nd upon a gle 
of 13,000 copies, £7200. He states, besides; thet 
on their way to Edinburgh, from Abbotéford 


 Jocund Johnny” cajoled “ The Crafty” into 


ter, Laidlaw’s Whig feelings.induced him to renounce its | 


alliance ; while Scott, having no kindness for Blackwood 


personally, and disapproving (though he chuckled over | 
.the humorous auctioneer, appears to have snbmitr 


it)*the reckless extravagance of juvenile satire, which, 
by and by, distinguished his journal, appears to have 
easily acquiesced in the propriety of Laidlaw’s determi. 
nation, 

Mr Lockhart, by the way, gives an ingenious 
turn toapassage inthe “ Translation of an Ancient 
Chaldee Manuscript,” in relation to Scott; and if 
it be true that, the rude idea coming from Hogg, 
Lockhart was the author of the manuscript, there 
might be, after Sir Walter became his father- 
in-law, some temptation. The passage—in which, 


| 
' 
i 


up to the present moment, it has been believed | 


that Seott’s shrewd selfishness and cordial 
manner, and his practice of sending no respect- 
able suppliant away with a sore heart, if a few 


plausible words would soothe him, were meant to | 


be depicted—is said to refer solely to the jealou- 
sies of the two rival magazine proprietors, Con- 
stable, or “ the man which is crafty” of the 
Chaldee, and Blackwood, “ the man whose name 
was as ebony’’—a construction which it will not 
bear. ‘The whole Chaldee turns on the squabbles 
of Constable and Blackwood ; but this passage 
appertains chiefly to Scott. The humour of it 


turns upon his replying to each apart, yet in| 


exactly the same words:—‘“ Lo! my heart wisheth 
thy good, and let the thing prosper which is in 
thy hand to doit. . . . . Quit ye as men, 
and let favour be shewn to him who is most 
valiant. Yet be thou silent ; peradventure, will] 
help thee some little.” 


t aking £6000f his own shareof dead-stock ; whieh 
we presume, accounts for a moiety of the £1g 
which John says he gained. Mr Lockhart egy. 
cludes— 

Scott’s kindness continued as long as John Ballantyn 
lived to provide for him a constant succession of. simile; 


advantages at the same easy rate ; and Constable, from 
deference to Scott’s wishes, and from his own liking for 


with hardly a momentary grudge to this heavy tax on hi; 
most important ventures, 

How so much of Scott’s favour diverged upon 
such a persen as John Ballantyne is repre- 
sented in the memoirs—and one. moreover, wh, 
was now, in the capacity of auctioneer, picture. 
dealer, &c. &c., realizing a large incomesave 
for private reasons, itis not easy to guess. The 
plain truth is, that, in fair transactions, Jame; 
Ballantyne was the agent or “ go-between/ 
while John volunteered to use his wits in diddling 
the simple “ Crafty.’ No sooner had ‘Rob 
Roy” appeared, than Scott, now forgetting “ de- 
licacy to the original publishers,” 

Desired John Ballantyne to propose to Constable & f, 
a second series of the ** Tales of my Landlord,” tw be 
comprised, like the first, in four volumes, and ready fer 
publication by “the King’s birth-day ;” that is, the dt 
of June 1818. “IT bave hungered and thirsted,’? he wrete, 
**to see the end of those shabby borrowings among friends; 
they have all been wiped out, except the good Dube» 
£4000—and I will not suffer either new offers of land, a 
anything else, to come in the way of that clearance, | 
expect that you will be able to arrange this resurrection 
of Jedediah, so that £5000) shall be at my order.” 

Mr Rigdum used to glory in recounting that he acqni!- 
ted himself, on this occasion, with a species of dexterty 
not contemplated in his commission. He well knew hew 


sorely Constable had been wounded by seeing the fins 


Tales of Jedediah published by Murray and Blackwood 
—and that the utmost success of “ Rob Roy” would only 
double his anxiety to keep them out of the field, when 


| the hint should be dropped that a second M.S. from Gan 


Rob Roy was now in progress, and Scott writes | 


to John Ballantyne -— 
“T have a good subject for a work of fiction in pelto. 


What do you think Constable would give for a smell of | 


it ? 4 i aki av ls A . : 
i You ran away without taking leave the other | jealousy was always most sensitive, and his neighbovt 


morning, or I wished to have spoken to you about it. I 
don’t mean a continuation of Jedediah, because there 
might be some delicacy in putting that by the original 
publishers. 


“*] shall be much obliged to you to come here with Con. 
siable on Monday, as he proposes a visit, and it will save 
time. By the way, you must attend that the usual 
quantity of stock is included in the arrangement—that is, 
£600 for 6000 copies My sum is £1700, payable in 
May—a round advance, by’r Lady, but I think I am 
entitled to iG.considering what | have twined off hitherto 
on such occasions," 


By “leb Roy,’ Joha Ballantyne makes a 





dercleuch might shortly be looked for, He, thereforr, 
took a convenient opportunity to mention the new schew 
as if casually—so as to give Constable the impression that 
the author's purpose was to divide the second series ale 
between his old rival in Albemarle Street, of whom 6® 


Blackwood, ° ° ° . - 
To prevent the proprietor of the new journal from 
acquiring anything like a hold on the author of “We 
verley,”’ and thus competing with himself net only 
periodical literature, but in the highest of the time, wn 
an object for which, as John Ballantyne shrewdly 
Constable would have made, at that moment, almost 9°) 
sacrifice, When, therefore, the hanghty bas ons 


bookseller—‘* The Lord High Constable”—signiéed 
earnest hope that the second “ Tales of my . 
were destined to come out under the same auspice #*? 
** Rob Roy,” the plenipotentiary answered, with ore 
of deep regret, that he feared it would be inspossible 
the author to dispose of the work, uniess to publasies? 
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ho shoald seree to take with it the whole of the remain. ) Darnick, to which it gives a most picturesque effect. 
‘ iagtiock of “John Ballantyne & Co, ;” and Constable, | Blore admires it very much. . .~- Phe Duke says 
y vv einaciously as he had stood out against many more | my building engrosses, as a common centre, the thoughts 
¥ rs itions of this nature, was so worked upon | of Mr Atkinson and Mr Bullock, and wishes he could 
) by his jealous feelings, that his resolution at once gave | make them equally anxious in hisowu behalf, You may 
ri wari “He agreed, on the instant, to do all that John | believe this flatters me not a little, 
| aencd to shrink from asking—and at one sweep cleared “P. S.—I agree with you that the tower will lopk 

the Augean stable, in Hanover Street, of unsaleable rub- | rather rich for the rest of the building; yet, you may be 


» bish to the amount of £5270! Iam assured, by his | assured, that, with diagonal chimneys and notched gables, 





d grviving partner, that, when he had finally redisposed | it will have a very fine effect, and is in Scotch architec- 
e af the stock, he found himself a loser by fully two-thirds | ture by no means incompatible. . . . . » . 
7 of this sum. ; _ “T resign the idea of coving the library to your better 
1 . Mr Lockhart attributes the sole merit of this judgment ; and I think the Stirling Heads wil! be admir- 
‘ outwitting of “the crafty,” to John Ballantyne ; — ce in the glass sd the armory window. | 
but the impartial world will be disposed to give saniealh ‘elich mind as to having deors on the beok - 
, je 8, afterall, a great bore. No persan will 
Scott, the proprietor of so much of the unsaleable | be admitted into my sanctum, and I can have the door 
. rubbish,” a share of the praise due. Mr Lock- | locked during my absence. 1 expect Mr Bullock here 
hart must admire trade anecdotes, since he has | a day, and should be me to “ey pe flag ina oe 
e garnished this memoir with so many. We shall et ae aa popes ys a The? 1 S ain, 
t follow his example, = Te instance. No man convenient) would be the more ‘secitiNoe I web so 
. was more sensible of Scott's avidity for money, | this place in a fortnight at farthest—the more’s the pity 
: . than the leading publishers, and especially Con- | —and, consequently, the risk of blunders will be con- 


stable, who afterwards smartly suffered. It seems siderably increased. I should like if the panelling of 
the wainscot could admit of a press on each side of the 


tohave become Constable’s idea, that, as author, sdbchened. § dus eune 0 tedmal ones wits abla, 
: printer, bookseller, and editor in one, Scott | but some crypt, er, to speak vulgarly, cupboard, to put 
wished to monopolize the whole gains in every | away bottles of wine, &. You know I am my own 
transaction ; which notion “ The Crafty,” to his | butler, and such accommodation is very convenient. We 
private friends, wont thus to illustrate :—“ Scott | begin roofing to-morrow. Wilkie admires the whole as 


+. ke John Tamson’s black cow: first she | a composition, and that is high authority. . . . . 


. : “Tam quite feverish about the armory. I have two 
eats her ain fodder, and then the brown cow's pretty complete suits of armour, one Indian one, and a 


)s supper; next licks out the calf's luggie ; and | cuirassier’s, with boots, casque, &c.; many helmets, cors- 
, then routs for mair !” lets, and steel caps, swords and poniards withoat end, 


About this time. Scott received as visiters and about a dozen ef guns, ancient and modern, I have, 
; Abbe fond Wilk; | . » Rate te | besides, two or three battle-axes and maces, pikes and 
h at tsford, Wilkie the painter; Lady Byron, | cargets, a Highlander’s accoutrement complete, a great 


Z now separated from her lord, of whom he | variety of branches of horns, pikes, bows, and arrows, 
speaks very tenderly ; and Washington Irving, | and the clubs and creases of Indian tribes. Mr Bullock 

’, What a relief, to turn from his bargaining and promised to give some hint about the fashion of disposing 
ve trying to beat-up, if not actually to circumvent all these matters; and now our spring is approaching, 
“ane . ; : and I want but my plans to get on. I have reason to be 

: publishers, to the domestic scenes so charmingly proud of the finishing of my castle; for, even ef the tower 
. depicted by MrIrving! He had now added some | for which I trembled, not a stone has been shaken by the 
other farms to his yearly increasing manor, and | late terrific gale, which blew a roof clear off in the neigh. 


'» obtained for a tenant, in his house of Toftfield, bourhood.” 
which he romantically re-christened Huntly While thus absorbed, he could, nevertheless, 


Burn, his old friend, Captain Adam Ferguson, write kindly and most philosophically to Mr 
and the sisters of that gentleman. He was Laidlaw, whose various offices about the house- 
i lord of all the spots which tradition connects hold and the increasing domain, he appears to 








" with Thomas the Rhymer’s interviews with the have requited by tee certainly not extravagant 
J (Queen of Fairyland; all the old haunts of remuneration of £50 a-year:—_ : 
“True Thr ee er f an ancient hattl “ DEAR WILLI£,—I hope you will not quarrel with 
. fiel ee Oe , ek om a ‘ae my last. Believe me, that, to a sound judging and philoso- 
u eld near Melrose. Could he have been satisfied phical mind, this same account of Dr, and Cr., which 
4 now, his future years might have known peace ; | fills up so much time in the world, is comparatively of 
4 ‘nt nothing could allay his desire for more | very small value. When you get rich, uuless £ thrive 
‘ acres. m ne : ;' in the same proportion, I will request your assistance for 
‘” e p ore signs of hollow grandeur of the sort hens, fer Matle, or doy pething, .sathe-qntemee aaniiins 
. a fed his feudal tastes. 1 o Terry the | put, while 1 wear my seven league boots to stride in 
. comedian, who was one of his intimate and use- triumph over moss and muir, it would be very silly in 
: ful friends in the mischievous way of ministering | either of us to let a cheque, twice a-year of £25, make a 
to his puerile fancy for the baubles of antiquity, difference between us. But all this we will talk over 
ia . “" | when we meet, I meditate one day a coup-de-maitre, 
m Vrites— ; ; ee ; 
.. “Tha : ; which will wake my friend's advice and exertion essen- 
4 P ve considerably enlarged my domain since I wrote | tial— indeed, worthy of much better remuneration.” 
. Sl Sa query of a pee praetor ——— But there is still something in Scott as a land- 
-honse, which is new and excellent, I have le , “a ' 
‘, @Adem Ferguson and hicelsters, We will be withia lord to set against the spirit of vain estentation, 
y pleasant walk of each other,-and hope to end our lives, | 80 named in people of narrow fortunes, while in 
4 9 they began, in each other's society. There isa beau- | princes and magnates it is grandly termed, a taste 
- Pema with remnants of natural wood, which would | for magnificence! In aletter to Mr Laidlaw, he 
i) Teeed penapaperae ano = — a aa desires him to consult with the neighbeurs about 
A Which contains the only specimen of a Peel-house, or de- the best common route to a maripit, and 
" Mttive residence of a small proprietor, which remains in | tinues :— : 








tv neighbourhood. It is an orchard, in the hamlet of Teas 7 Oa rea 
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ing at Beeehland into « little bamlet of labourers, which 
we will name Abbotetown, The art of making people 
happy; is to leave them much to their own guidance ; but 
rome little regulation is necessary. In the first place, I 
should like to bave active and decent people there; then 
it is to be considered on what feoting they should be. I 
conceive the Lest possible is, that they should pay for 
their cottages, and cow-grass, and potato ground, and he 
paid for their labour at the ordinary rate. I would give 
them some advantages sufficient to balance the following 
conditions, which, after all, are conditions in my favour— 
ist, That they shali keep their cottages, and little gardens, 
and doors, tolerably neat; and, 2d, That the men shall 


on no account shoot, or the boys break timber, or take | 





birds’ nests, or go among the planting. I do not know | 


any other restrictions, and these are easy. I should 


think we might settle a few families very happily here, | 


which is an object I have much at heart, for I have no 
notion of the proprietor who is only ambitious to be lord 
of the * beast and the brute,’ and chases the human face 
trom his vicinity. By the by, could we not manage to 
have a piper among the colonists? We are delighted to 
hear that your little folks like the dells. Pray, in your 
walks try to ascertain the locality of St John’s Well, 
which cures the botis, and which Jolin Moss claims for 
Karside ; also the true history of the Carlin’s Hole. I 
hope Mre Laidlaw does not want for anything that she 
can get from the garden or elsewhere.” 


This is a letter worth a thousand; and we 
hope Abbetstown flourished, and that the Laird 
winked as hard at birds’-nesting as did the 
worthy Baron of Bradwardine. 

It was in the summer of this year, (1818) that 
Lockhart first met with his future father-in-law 
in private society. He then appeared on the 
very pinnacle of worldly prosperity. His various 
novels had, for some years, yielded, it is stated, 
£10,000 a-year, “his domain was increasing, his 
castle was rising ;” and Mr Lockhart seems to 
insinuate that it was then expected, that, instead 
of a “simple knight,” or even a baronet, he was 
to be created at least Baron of Abbotsford by 
favour of his gracious Prince, who had conde- 
scended to give him a dinner at Carlton House. 
He says :— 


It was about this time that the compiler of these 


pages first had the opportunity of observing the plain | 
easy modesty which had survived the many temptations | 


of such a career; and the kindness of heart pervading, 


in all circumstances, his gentle deportment, which made | 


him the rare, perlLaps the solitary, example of a man sig- 


nally elevated from humbie beginnings, and loved more | 


and more by his earliest friends and connexions, in pro- 
portion as he had fixed on himself the homage of the 
great and the wonder of the world. 

When the ladies retired from the dinner-table I hap- 
pened to sit next him; and he, having heard that I had 
lately returned from a tour in Germany, made that coun- 
try and its recent literature the subject of some conversa. 
tion. In the course of it, I told him that when, on reach- 
ing the inn at Weimar, I asked the waiter, whether 
Goethe was then in the town, the man stared as if he 
had not heard the name before; and that on my re- 


peating the question, adding Goethe der grosse dichter, | 


(the great poet,) he shook his head as doubtfully as be- 


{ 


—*“ Well,” said he, “the grandest demigod I ever saw 
was Dr Carlyle, minister of Musselburgh, common, 
called Jupiter Carlyle, from having sat more than oan 
for the king of gods and men to Gavin Hamilionma,, 
a shrewd, clever old carle was he, no doubt, but no More 
@ poet than his precentor. As for poets, I have seen, | 
believe, all the best of our own time and COULITY—ang, 
though Burns had the most glorious eyes imaginabi- { 
never thought any of them would come up to an attics’ 
notion of the character, except Byron.” , , i 

° In the course of th's talk, an old friend 
and schoolfellow of Scott’s asked him across the table 
if he had any taith in the antique busts of Homer? « \, 
truly,” he answered, smiling; “for if there had bee, 
either limners or stuccoers worth their salt in those days 
the owner of such a headpiece would never have had t, 
trail the poke, They would have alimented the hones 
man decently among them for a lay-figure.”’ 


Scott wished to enlist Mr Lockhart into hi: 
corps of writers for The Annual Register, which 
he did in a few days through the Ballantynes. 
On this occasion, the young aspirant to literary 
employment obtained the entry into the den of 
the great author, whom he has thus graphically 
described :— 


IIe at this time occupied as his den a square sma!! 
room, behind the dining parlour in Castie Street. It had 
but a single Venetian window, opening on a patch oj 
turf not much larger than itselt, and the aspect of the 
place was on the whole sombrous. The walls were en. 
tirely clothed with books ; most of them folios and quar. 
tos, and all in that complete etate of repair which at a 
glance reveals a tinge of bibliomania. A dozen volumes 
or so, needful for immediate purposes of reference, were 
placed close by him on a small movable frame—somr- 
thing like a dumb-waiter. All the rest were in thei: 
proper niches ; ard wherever a volume had bren Tent, its 
room was occupied by a wooden block of the same sizr, 
having a card with the name of the borrower and date ot 
the loan, tacked on its front. The old bindings had eb- 
viously been retouched and regilt in the most approved 
manuel. ° ‘ ° ‘ ° The only table 
was a massive piece of furniture which he had had con. 
structed on the model of one at Rokeby ; with a desk and 
all its appurtenances on either side, that an amanuenss 
might work opposite to him when he chose; and with 





| small tiers of drawers, reaching all round to the floor, 
| The top displayed a goodly array of session papers, and ou 
the desk below were, besides the MS. at which he was 
working, sundry parcels of letters, proof-sheets, and ‘0 
| forth, all neatly done up with red tape. His own writ- 
ing apparatus was a very handsome old box, richly cr- 
ed, lined with crimson velvet, and containing ink-botiles, 
taper-stand, &c. in silver—the whole in such order that 
| it might have come from the silversmith’s window kalt 
an hour before, Besides his own huge elbow chair, there 
| were but two others in the room, and one of these seet- 
_ ed, from its position, to be reserved exclusively for (he 
| amanuensis. I observed, during the first evening I spent 

with him in this sanctum, that while he talked, his hanes 

were hardly ever idle. Sometimes he folded letter-cover® 
| —sometimes he twisted paper into matches, performing 
| both tasks with great mechanical expertness and Bice!) ; 
| and when there was 10 loose paper fit tu be so dealt with, 

he snapped his fingers, and the noble Maida aroused hia- 
| self from his lair on the hearth-rug, and laid his head 
across his master’s knees, to be caressed and fondle’. 
| The room had no space for pictures except one, an ot 


fore-until the landlady solved our difficulties, by sug- | portrait of Claverhouse, which hung over the chimoe)- 


gesting that perbaps the traveller might mean ‘the //err 
Gehewer-Rath (Privy-Counsellor) Von Goethe.” Scott 
seemed amused with this, and said, “1 hope you will 
come one of these days and see me at Abbotsford ; and 
when you reach Selkirk or Melrose, be sure you ask even 
tie landlady for nobody but the Sheriff-” . ° 

‘ . [ mentioned how much any one must be 
struck with the majestic beauty of Goethe's countenance 
—(the noblest certainly by far that I have ever yet seen) 


| piece, with a Highland target on either side, and 

| swords and dirks (each having its own story) 
star-fashion round them, A few green tin-boxes, suck 4 
solicitors keep title-deeds in, were piled over each otlett 
on one side of the window ; and on the top of these lay * 
fux’s tail, mounted on an antique silver handle, where 
with, as often as he had occasion to take pmey 

he gently brushed the dust of the upper leave? © 
opening it, I think I have mentioned all the furmiws’ 
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of the room, except a sort of ladder, low, broad, well-car- 
and strongly guarded with oaken rails, by which 
he helped himself to books from his higher shelves. On 
she top step of this convenience, Hinse of Hindsfeldt,— 
(so called from one of the German Kinder-Mirchen)— 
\ venerable tom-cat, fat and sleek, and no longer very 
ive, usually lay watching the proceedings of his 
waster and Maida, with an air of dignified equanimity, 

Mr Lockhart states that he “ never thought it 
lawful to keep a journal of what passes in private 
society’ —so, of course, he can give no Boswellian 
conversations of Scott. We are tempted to 
think that he sometimes strains at a gnat and 
swallows a camel. He may depend upon it that 
a literal transcript of the Ballantyne dinners he 
as described as taking place in St John’s Street, 
and at Trinity Lodge, or “ Harmony Hall,” with 
the most extravagant license of caricature, 
would have been not only much nearer the truth, 
hut far less misleading, and, so to say, far less 
malicious, than his sketches from memory. He 
makes an elaborate defence of Scott's con- 
versational powers, which were much under- 
valued in Edinburgh society, and, as we think, a 
successful one. He says, with much felicity :— 

Tbe most sharp-sighted of these social critics may not 
always have been capable of tracing, and doing justice to, 
the powers Which Scott brought to bear upon the topics 
which they, not he, had chosen for discussion. In passing 
fiom a gas-lit hall into a room with wax candles, the 
jvests sometimes complain that they have left splendour 
wr gloom; but let them try by what sort of light it is 
wmost satisfactory to read, write, or embroider, or consider 
at Jeisure under which of the two either men or women 
wok their best. 

The strongest, purest, and least observed of all lights 
i, however, daylight; and his talk was commonplace, 
jast as sunshine is, which gilds the most indifferent ob- 
jects, and adds brilliancy to the brightest. As for the 
vid-world anecdotes which these clever persons were con- 
descending enough to laugh at as pleasant extravagances, 
serving merely to relieve and set off the main stream of 
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sophy”—which passed with them ‘or é@, only 
because it was clothed in plain familiar hodsehold words, 
not dressed up in some pedantic masqnerade of antithesis. 
“ There are people,” says Landor, *‘ whe think they write 
and speak finely, merely because they have forgotten the 





Se 


language in which their fathers and motners used to 
talk to them ;"" and gurely there are a thousand homely 
old proverbs, which many a dainty modern would think 
it beneath his dignity to quote either in speech or writing, 
any one of which condenses more wit (take that word in 
any of its senses) than could be extracted from al! that 
was ever said or written by the doctrinaires of the Edin- 
burgh school. Many of those gentlemen held Scott's 
conversation to be commonplacs, exactly for the same 
reason that a child thinks a perfectly limpid stream, 
though perhaps deep enough to drown it three times over, 
must needs be shallow. ° ‘ ‘ ° ° 

In truth it was impossible to listen to Scott's oral nar- 
rations, whether gay or serious, or to the felicitous fun 
with which he parried absurdities of all sorts, without 
discovering better qualities in his talk than ei/~—and ot 
a higher order; ] mean especially a power of vivid 
painting—the true and primary sense of what is called 


_ Imagination, He was like Jacques—though not a ** Me- 
laucholy Jacques ;” and “moralized” a common topic 


“into a thousand similitudes.’’ Sthakspeare and the 
banished Duke would have found him “ full of matter.” 
He disliked mere disquisitions in Edinburgh, and pre- 


pared impromptus in London; and puzzled the pro- 


times by broad merriment. 


cebate, they were often enough, it may be guessed, con. 


nected with the theme in hand by links not the less pt 
‘uit they might be too subtle to catch their bedazzled and 
selt-satisfied optics. There might be keener knowledge 
of human nature than was “ dreamt of in their philo- 


moters of such things, sometimes by placid silence, some- 
To such men he seemed 
commonplace—not so to the most dexterous masters in 
what was to some of them almost a science; not so to 
Rose, Hallam, Moore, or Rogers—to Ellis, Macintosh, 
Croker, or Canning. 

We cannot tell what the other gentlemen may 
have thought of Scott’s talents for conversation, 
which were certainly the very opposite of their 
own; but Canning, the fastidious wit, quite 
agreed with “the smart praters of the Outer- 
House,” in declaring Scott’s talk and old-world 
stories, which he could neither understand nor 
appreciate, “‘ vulgar twaddle,” of which his refine- 
ment and nicety were impatient. 

But it is time to stop for the present, which 
we do, hoping that our next meeting with Sir 
Walter’s literary executor, may be more plea- 
Sant. 





A WILL OF 
BY TOBY 


Anas, for the frailty of human nature !—how 
fond is every living soul of us, of having a will 
othisown! Who ean resist the temptation of 
‘roning® it, when occasion offers? Who—from 
the Lord Mayor of London, to the temporary 
president of a catch club—does not delight in 
being dressed in brief authority 2 Men and 
vomen are alike tyrants—petty or pretty. ‘The 
Sehah of Persia raises his right hand, and off go, 
the heads of his unloving subjects; the Regent 
of England raises his rigbt hand, and off go the 
tails of his loving life-guards : all great men 
have & mode and moment of their own for the 
*réreise of their authority. The people love to 
five the law to the honourable members who 


. - Spore , aa ee ee 
' ean is @ modern French verb that merits natur- 
I iO, 


ONE’S OWN. 
ALLSPY. 


represent them—the honourable members to 
give laws to the people whom they represent, 
The last act of our lives is often an act of des- 
potism ; as the malefaetor, proceeding on his 
hurdle to the place of execution, cried aloud to 
the populace, pressing forward for places—* Not 
so fast, friends !—you shan’t have no fun till | 
arrive.” 

Yes!—the last act of our lives is decidedly an 
act of arbitrary power; for one’s last act, re- 
cognised by law, is that of making one’s will! 
W hat a favourite exercise of the univers! pre- 
rogative !—what a darling deed of despotism! 





—capable of overpowering even the antipathy 





to which weak man is prone, of dreading to eon- 
| sider his end, and what manner of death he shall 


, die! “I have made my will”—*1 om pets te 
98 
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make my will !’—-how mean and common a 
threat! * He will find I have remembered him 
in my will !”-——how common a cajolement ! 

A thousand homilies might in fact be moral- 
ized out of the textual record of Doctors’ Com- 
mons. What humiliating littleness in their 
infinitesimal devisings !—‘‘ My second-best bed 
and hangings, next after the damask,” wrote the 
poet of Queen Elizabeth’s time, as a legacy to 
his daughter. ‘ All my inedited MSS.,” writes 
the poet of King Wiilliam’s, in cruel kindness 
towards some predestinededitor. ‘ My tortoise- 
shell tea-caddy,” is bestowed as a legacy by one ; 
“Five pounds for mourning,” by another, (plainly 
indicating, according to the present cast of coats, 


that he means to be mourned for by sans culottes ;) | 


‘* My favourite old mare, which I charge him to 
turn out in comfort for the remainder of her 
days,’ is the assignment of sume worthy uncle to 
a necessitous nephew; while another, more 
rigidly penurious, gives only his blessing! ‘The 
most minute items of property seem to recur to 
people's minds when they find themselves under 
the necessity of giving them away. Forgotten 
‘oiut-stools, and parcels of land ten feet square, 
long had in possession without enjoyment or 
recognition, assume importance when they are 
to be resigned—avothing to have, much to be- 
stow. A dogkennel is property—a dogkennel 
forms an accession to the testator’s consequence ; 
for it is sumething by which some miserable 
legatee is to be made grateful. 

Above all, your childless widow and your old- 
maid delight in the ostentatious manufacture of 
a will of their own. A will is perhaps the only 
MS. the ancient spinster has ever drawn up, or 
caused to be drawn up; it is perhaps the sole 
act of authority she has ever enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of exercising. On parchment, she assumes 
importance—she becomes somebody. ‘ I, Mar- 
jory Mumps, being in a sound state of body and 
mind’’—(when her body is tormented with lum- 
bago, and mind she has manifestly none!) 
But the favourite maid—the favourite martyr— 
has seen the lawyer and his inkhorn introduced 











into the sick-room, and bows down at that mo. | 


ment in spirit to Mrs Marjory, as tothe molten 
calf of her patient worship. She does not know, 


poor soul! that the income of the maiden lady | 


consists in an annuity; that the twenty pounds 
per annum, about to be assigned her for the 
support of the cockatoo and poodle, saved out 
vf the heroically endured pinchings of her own 
famine, are all the cunning old lady has to be- 
queath, 

Still more barbarous the tantalizations prac- 
tised by the will-loving widow. After pamper- 
ing a family of poor relations out of all fitness 
fur their original condition, she delivers, as her 
uct and deed, during her last illness, a paper 
confirming the disposition of property made by 
her late respected husband, Jeremiah Scrogys, 
E3q.—who, forty years before, made over every 
shilling of it, “ failing an appointment by his 
lady, to that excellent institution the Refuge for 
the Destitute.” If the destitute of humanity 





A WILL OF ONE'S OWN. 


were to be housed there, Madam Scroggs oughs 
surely to find interment in its halls, instead of 
the parish church, wherein her laudatory epithet 
is to be writ on marble ! 

The law of the land is, perhaps, the justest of 
all will-makers; and, saving in circumstantialibys 
arising from tender weakness towards Survivors, 
or tender weakness towards our own perish- 
able remains, might be safely left in posses. 
sion of the disposal of our property. Neverthe. 
less, to comfort the departure of our arbitrary 
souls, the will must be a will of our own. We 
like those who come after us tu feel that, for what 
they have received, they are to be truly thank. 
ful—that it is our own gift—our own bequest 
our own benefaction. We might, of course, have 
carried it with us over the Styx—our ducats 
might have died with us—our lands and tene- 
ments been buried in the coffin with our own 
worthless ‘clay. Nay, lest the legatees should 
feel themselves too much at home in the posses- 
sions reluctantly doled out to them, we render 
the grudging tenure as uneasy as possible: we 
create entails—-we saddle the property with re- 
versionary interests —we choose to be recollected 
in our views by the grandchildren of those who 
have pecked up the crumbs from our posthumous 
table. Even in our ashes, we manage to have a 
will of our own. 

It is not every one who can attain that kingly 
pitch of callousness which prompted Louis XV, 
to exclaim—‘ Aprés nous, le déluge!” coolly 
bequeathing his whole kingdom to the revolu- 
tionary deluge evoked by the malefactions of tis 
government. Less. dignified individuals love to 
hope that the generation succeeding them, in- 
stead of being overwhelmed by the waters of 
strife, will sit under the vine which they bequeath, 
and enjoy the fruits of the field they tie down 
to them from father to great-grandson. 

But, though every testator loves to create his 
heirlooms, it is remarkable that the heirloom 
we inherit forms the least treasured portion of 
our possessions. We may point it out with pride 
to others; but we regard it with personal pique 
and detestation. Concerning an heirloom, we 
can have no will of our own. A diamond neck- 
lace to be worn by our loving partner during our 
lifetime—a picture on which we are permitted to 
gaze, only till our eyes are closed for ever—s 
only a picture—is only a diamond necklace. It 
is not property—it is none of ours—we can eX 
cite no gratitude by its bestowal—we can pro- 
voke no expectations by its display. It belongs 
tu our posterity—snatched from our grasp by 
some hard-hearted wretch of an ancestor. What 
cares the Duke of Marlborough for the diamond 
sword bestowed on Dukes of Marlborough to all 
eternity, by the Elector of Brandenburg ‘ As 
well hang it at once to the monumental effigy o 
his great ancestor in the chapel of Blenhew 
Castle. Or can the whole treasury of thecrow® 
jewels affect a kingly heart so nearly 3 
simple chain of gold wherewith he may decorate 
the fair neck of a reigning favourite * 

The Polish noble ean experience small affee- 
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tion for his hereditary carcanets of emeralds, 
and coronets of rubies, which, per force of entail, 
remain in pledge from generation to generation ; | 
and which he is unable to devote on his death- 
ied to the beggared patriots of his ruined coun- | 
try, No! Heirlooms are naught ; and Shaks 
yeare displayed his usual tact, in placing in the 
peevish lips of the dying Henry, those tenacious 
vearnings after the retention of a crown which 
ie had not so much as the power to bestow upon 
his successor. 

A proof that the few among mankind are less 
equitable in their intentions than the law created 
by the many, exists in the mystery with which 
sume people envelope the execution of their 
dearly-beloved wills. They sneak to their law- 
yers, or cause their lawyers to sneak to them ; 
or they draw bolts and bars in their private 
chambers, ere they commence the task of testa- 
mentary autocracy. The sheet of paper before | 
them is their throne, and their heirs must come | 
and bow to it. T'here they decree and dictate ; 
there they proclaim, like a Stuart or a Bourbon, 
“[état—c'est moi !” 

When the document is signed, sealed, and 
red.taped—when they are about to conceal it in 
their strong box—thev look round, suspicious of 
watchers, like a cur scratching a hole in the 
ground, to conceal a stolen bone. We have. 
known elderly men grow angry at the mere no- 
tion that some prying friend had caught a_ 
glimpse of even the outside of their wills. They | 
chose that the secrets of the prison-house should | 
noteven be guessed at. If the needy legatee | 
were tu become prematurely aware of his rights, | 
what would avail the privilege of having a will | 
of one’s own ? 


—— 


We have seen testamentary instruments, how- 
ever, in Which the will and the deed were alike 
honourable to the testator. The wills of great 
people, as already noticed, are usually made by 
their ancestors ; their property is entailed—their 
moveables, heirloom—and ‘‘ what can they be- 
queath, save their ennobled bodies to the ground?” 
Even if a king should presume to have a will of 
his own, it is corrected, like Louis XIV.'s, by 
the first council held under his successor, or | 
wssed into the fire of the royal closet, like those 
of George 1. and his father, the Elector. It is 
only the little world, therefore, that has its own 
wilful will; and, among its devisings, are to be 
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found traits of tenderness honourable to the 
best instincts of mankind. Of these, we know 
none more affecting than the bequest of Farqu- 
har, the dramatist, (expiring in the prime of 
life, without the means of providing for his 
family,) to Wilks, the comedian :—‘“ Dar 
Bos,—I! leave you two helpless girls, for whom, 
out of the love you bear me, I entreat your pro- 
tection.—Yours, G. F.” 

What a certificate of excellence in such a legacy! 
What a tribute does it imply to the virtues of the 
legatee! There are testaments extant combin- 
ing the gift of paternal counsels with that of 
filthy lucre—the good things of this world with 
the good things of the next—in a manner to ex- 
cite our warmest interest and commendation. 
But these few pathetic words froin the lively 
pen which struck off the “ Beaux Stratagem” 
and the “ Recruiting Officer,” will always re- 
tain the first place in our sympathy. 

This chapter on wills, gentle reader, idle and 
rambling as it is, is motived by a serious text. 
We were lately moved to a contemplation of the 
willatiferousness of human nature, by perusing in 
the newspapers the last dying work of Green- 
acre. We had expected the leon Basilike of the 
felon to be a confession—a love-letter—a pro- 
fession of faith—or perhaps an address to the 
Electors of Westminster. It appeared mmproba- 
ble that such an outcast should have personal 
property to dispose of ; and, even had he been 
rich as Rothschild, we faneied him hardened 
enough to exclaim, with the already-quoted King 
of France—‘ Aprés nous, ledéluge !""  1t seema, 
however, that the malefactor was in careful pos- 
session of a pair of spectacles and a watel—na 


| watch wherewith to number his numbered mo- 


ments in an abhorrent world ; and, frightful as 
must have been the reminiscences crowding upon 
his guilty soul, overpowering as ought to have 
been the consciousness that he was a mark for 
the hatred of every living being, the man actually 
found composure and leisure to make his will— 
nay, to particularize the watch by quality and 
number, to shew his full appreciation of the 
value of what he was snatching from the hang- 
man, and withholding from his next of kin. 
Is not this a thing tou make one’s blood run cold 
Could one obtain stronger proof of the propensity 
of despotic human nature to “ havea will of its 
own 2” 
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Berone Tuit’s Magazine is abroad, the time for 
*peculation on the immediate policy of sincere 
Reformers will have passed. The elections will 

Renerally over ; nor had we anything new to | 
“ee upon liberal and honest constituencies. Our 
“outsels to them have ever been open and con- | 
> esc not sullenly suffer your bard. | 
- franchise to remain in abeyance ; and, if 

ontest lie between a Whig and a Tory, 


7W surely need not be told which to prefer.’ neutrality. Next election we prophesy they! will 


It will become Tory poliey to support the 
Radical candidates, in preference to indivi- 
duals favoured by the rapidly consolidating 
Whigs, who are aiming to take a long lease of 
office; but the full force of this tempurizing prin. 
ciple will not be apparent in the present elec- 
tion, though those Tories who formerly gave 
their votes to Ministerial Whigs merely to keep 
vut Radicals, are already maintaining # guarded 
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be uctive in support of a Radical, where a Tory 
cunnot succeed ; nor is it beyond the verge of 
probability, that a state of things may arise in 
which the Radicals, with no increased regard 
for Toryism, may yet be led to reciprocate po- 
litic offices. 

But this is a distant and extreme case, which 
never may arise, and which, if the Ministerialists 
are barely wise in their generation—laying 
aside their high professions, as Reformers and 
lovers of improvement—never can arise. Yet, if 
euch a day should come, the Reformers will not 
be found unprepared for this severe stage of 
trial. In the meanwhile, we sympathize in the 
hopefulness and almost joy, diffused by the 
amended aspect of public affairs. ‘To return to 
vur position of last month: the time is arrived 
when every professing statesman will be brought 
to the test. We have at last surmounted the 
state of suspended animation—of cold obstruc- 
tion; and are enabled to probe the foundations 
of our confidence, We left off last month, say- 
ing— Lord Durham’s day has come.” And so 
has Lord Melbourne’s ; though the use which the 
Minister, or the democratic peer, shall make of 
hs accession of power from court favour and per- 
fect freedom of action, remains to be seen. The 
()ueen’s Ministers, who owe more to the chap- 
ter of accidents than any set of men that ever 
guided the helm of Great Britain, are free 
to make a fresh start, with every circumstance 
in their favour, and with no loop-hole left for 
retreat, no apology for backwardness. Their 
majority in the House of Commons will, by our 
enlculation, be more than doubled, even on 
the first day of the session ; and the commence- 
ment of a new and popular reign, promising 
to be of long continuance, offers irresistible 
temptation to trimmers and waverers, and to all 
devout waiters upon Providence. 

The Ministerial majorities—the working, pli- 
ant, subservient majorities —will be prepared for 
every good, as well as for many a questionable 
purpose; and we shall see the uses to which the 
facile instrument will be put. To confess the 
truth, we do not expect to see the political 
morale, if we may use the phrase, of the House 
of Commons greatly improved in the ensuing 
Parliament. The increase of Ministerial sup- 
porters we shall owe to change of circumstances 
and little, if at all, to principle—much less to 
popular influence, acting directly upon the re- 
presentation. The chief advantage which the 
People can promise themselves, from the Court 
and the Executive having been able to substitute 
a Whig for a Tory at Windsor, and in a few 
of the other strongholds of whoever is_ in 
power and enjoys court favour, will be, that a 
powerful majority removesevery pretext for the 
delay of good measures. Now, we rejoice at 


this, as, we confess that, admiring Lord Dur- 
ham as the representative of what is called “the 
Durham policy”—which, we trust, has been accu- 
rately defined—we have no good-will to delays— 
proverbially dangerous ; and especially hate, in 
public affairs, every avoidable delay. 


As we 
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remarked [ast month, to the energetic seimp, 
and improvement of a few auspicious weeks 9 
the commencement of the late reign, we owe the 
Reform Bill—a measure which, with all its jp. 
herent blemishes and ugly excrescences, we arp 
not disposed to undervalue. What specific great 
measure—what improvement, to hare and 1 
hold—shall we owe to the commencement of the 
reign of Queen Victoria ? 

“ The Queen and Liberty! The Queen anq 
the Constitution! The Queen and Reform!” 
which Lord Durham exhorts Reformers to raise 
as slogans, are all very well!-sounding watch. 
words ; but “ Ture Rerorm Kine anp tur Brry” 
was vastly more definite in meaning. “ The 
Queen and Household Suffrage!” or © The 


| Queen and no Corn-Laws !" would, for example, 


make an animating rallying cry at the present 
moment ; and, moreover, be quite in consonance 
with the true constitution ; if not with “ the spu- 
rious constitution” alluded to by Lord Durham, 
which silently sprang up during ages of corru 
tion, and of which the Reform Bill has not yet 
rid us. 
The manifesto emanating from the Ear) of 
Durham at such a crisis as the present, and at 
the most important moment of his political life, 
has naturally excited considerable attention 
among all classes of Leformers. Lord John 
Russell’s letter to the electors of Stroud is so far 
satisfactory, that itis an intelligible declaration 
of Conservative Whiggery ; while Lord Dur. 
ham’s letter to Mr Bowlby would, if we may %e- 
lieve its interpreters, puzzle the Sphynx. We 
have read and studied it—with the help, too, of 
the gloss of the Ministerial prints, and the gloze 
of our quondam Republican friend, the editor of 
The Examiner—and frankly confess our inability 
to attach any definite meaning, or to connect 
any substantial object with it. Now, this was 
not our wont; for, in his speeches at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Newcastle, we flattered ourselves 
that, in common with the men of all parties, we 
clearly and distinctly apprehended Lord Dur- 
ham’s views—now, according to the The Exa- 
miner, grown to such loftiness and breadth, 
that ordinary eyes are in danger of losing 
them in the haze of distance. This difficulty 
is probably not owing to any peculiar density 


| of intellect that has crept over us in this hot 


month of July, since we find that Lord Dur 
ham’s manifesto has not only conglumerated the 
brains of the most clear-sighted Tories, but 
raised Scotch mists among the Radieals. We, 
however, diselaim the current calumnious and 
slanderous Tory imputations upon his Lord- 
ship’s consistency; for such the attempt t 
identify Lord Durham’s declaration with Tory 
principles, and the insidious praise of their jour 
nals, must be held. 

In the meanwhile, without mistrusting Lord 
Durham, we must confess deep regret that he 
should, for the first time, have imagined an ¢ 
secure or diplomatic style necessary in speaking 
tothe People ; and that, too, at a juncture whi 
emphatically called for and would have vindieat 
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the plainest and boldest speech. He must now | ton. Besides, his Lordship, so far as we see, takes 


reeive that there is something wrong in the 
jocument which has encouraged, at one and the 
same instant, the Tories to beslobber him with 
their insulting flatteries, while the enraptured 
Framiner invites electors to ponder on his 
yords—* Whatever principles are most dear to us, 
most deeply implanted in our hearts, may be, with- 
nyt reservation, identified with the name of the So- 
vreign. Nothing can be more comprehensive in 
phraseology than this. Fitly docs the exulting re- 
sublicau journalist hail the ‘Great! proud! trans- 
cendantly important privilege !" And such, if 
proved a reality, we gladiyadmitit to be; only, in 
‘uch cases, We desire speviaities, and we like dis- 
tivet pledges. The principles most dear to those 
Radical Refurmers who hold The Examiner's old 
faith, are, as they have ever been. QOne of them is 
an extension of the suffrage—or Housebold Suf- 
rage— Lord Durham's own standard. His Lord- 
ship's loveor the Ballot, is also ‘deeply implanted 
inour hearts ;’ and Short Parliaments, the prac- 
tice of the true, not the spurious constitution, 
are “most dear to us.’ Now, will Lord Durham 
be our guarantee that the nation may, ‘‘ without 
reservation, identify the name of the Queen” with 
all or with any one «of these objects? If so, 
we shall joyfully re-echo 7he Examiner's courtly 
strains, and hail the ‘* Great ! proud! important 
privilege!’ But the people are tircd of the 
vague use Of words, which, if not yet things, have 
ovtained more importance than to be shuffled 
about as counters by statesmen at their need. 
At the approaching meeting in Hull, the Earl of 
Durham will find a fair opportunity of giving his 
memorable letter that true interpretation which 
will set both Tories and Radicals right, and put 
an end to future misapprehension. We claim 
him tu the cause of the people, by every 
sanction and every pledge; by honour, by 
iaterest, by the high patriotism which he has 
tver professed, and which he cannot flinch from 
wow that his day has come. But, if it has not 
come now, when may we expect its dawning ? 
* This is not a moment,” as Lord Durham has 
remarked, “ when supineness or apathy can be 
tolerated.” Thoye we quite understand him ; and 
ais0 when he says, that ‘a most glorious op- 
portunity now ;s.-cuts itself, of strengthening 
the great cause of Reform, tu which we have so 
ong been devoted.” His Lordship seems to 
‘aut this to the poll-booth merely; we would 
cmprehend all honest means that can be em- 
ioyed to advance the cause of Reform. 

We have been led to look back upon some of 
Lord Durham's past declarations, in consequence 
‘fan assertion in his letter toMr Russel Bowlby. 
He states, that he has ever qualified the expres- 
von of his sentiments withthe condition of ‘never 
“rong them peremptorily or dogmatically on the 
“osideration of the government or the Parlia- 
“ent —an exceedingly accommodating determi- 
‘ation, which the honourable parties interested 
“ould be glad to see followed by such opinionated 
“ad troublesome individuals as Lord Brougham, 
O'Connell, Hume, Grote, Roebuck, and Warbur- 





credit for discretion and forbearance which he 
never before pretended to, or at least not to half 
the extent, Not press the measures with which 
he bids us unreservedly identify the Sovereign— 
the reforms the dearest to us, and those the 
most deeply implanted on our minds—upon the 
Ministry and the Parliament! What Liberal 
constituency would have accepted a candidate 
who voluntarily, or uncalled for, made such a 
declaration? What does Lord Durham imagine 
carried the Abolition of the Slave Trade? What 
the Emancipation of the Catholics? What the 
Repeal of the Test Act—Corporation Reform— 
The Bill? Certainly not the passiveness which he 


| studiously avows as the rule of his future public 


ga 








conduct. We should beg to know the value of any 
speculative creed—Lord Durham’s, or that of the 
Author of‘ Utopia’’—anypoliticaltheory,inshort, 
which is independent of action? Fox, Sheridan, 
Erskine, Pitt, Mr Lambton, (Lord Durham's 
father,) and Karl Grey, (his father-in-law,) were 
all favourable to Houschold Suffrage more than a 
half century ago, according evento his own speech 
at the Newcastle dinner; but many obstacles 
intervened ; and they were not ‘ peremptory or 
dogmatic” with governments and Parliaments. 
They are all long since in their graves, save Lord 
Grey, who has greatly retrograded in Liberal 
opinions ; and the Suffrage, for them, is exactly 
where it was, and where it will be, until the 
People and their leaders shall be both earnest and 
peremptory in their demands of the rights which 
Lord Durham recognises but would not seize, 
until, drop-ripe, at some millenial period, they fall 
into the open mouths of the Radicals without any 
effort whatever. If Lord Durham can point to a 
single great measure that ever was carried witli- 
out zeal, importunity, peremptoriness, and occa- 
sional coercion of governments, we shall adopt 
tle policy which he, however, denounces, when he 
exhorts the electors of North Durham to activity 
in sending a proper representative to Parliament. 


| Why should electors, liable to all the penalties 


attending the unprotected exercise of the fran- 
chise, bemore “dogmatic and peremptory” against 
Tory candidates at the poll, than independent 
Liberal Peers and representatives are in pressin, 
good measures in Parliament upon the Govern- 
ment? Really we can perceive no difference, 
save one, that ought to palliate that “ apathy 
and supineness” in poor voters, which is unpar- 
donable in rich legislators. 

We have been betrayed into saying more on 
this subject than we intended. Our faith in Locd 
Durham is not altogether gone. He must beaware 
of what he owes to himself and the country, and of 
the real cause of that popularity and influence 
which he has the power to destroy far more rapidly 
than it was created. A change of times may give 
another chance tothe cast-off of the Court ; but for 
the cast-off of the People there is no redemption. 

An exciting topic of public interest is the con- 
duct of the new Sovereign of Hanover, It is 
admirable. We rejvice in this naked, undis- 
guised despotism, and that the most rampant of 
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English Tories and Orangemen shews himself in 
the true light the instant he obtains power. 
Candour compels us to confess that, with one or 
two exceptions, we acquit our home-bred Tories, 
so violently accused by all the ministerial papers, 
of participation in this act of malignant mad- 
ness. Willingly would they put down freedom, 
* and rally the people round the Throne, Lords, 
Commons, and Established Church,” for the 
“ preservation and strengthening of our old 


institutions ;’ but they are Lritons, and not | 


absolute maniacs.—And is the life of a young 
and delicate girl, whose health must be severely 
tried by a perpetual series of exciting events, 
all our defence, either from a violent revolu- 
tion, or the successful attempts of this conti- 
nental liberticide? ‘This is a state of affairs to 
make men of all parties reflect ; and, although 
we are not yet quite prepared to go Colonel 


Thompson's length, and alter the order of succes. | 


sion—which is, however, quite within the power 
of the Constitution—we would look well to our 
securities. The manner in which the late Duke 


of Cumberland shall shape his conduct in Hano. ' 


ver, ought to determine his fate in England. 
He has thrown out signs enough ; but the last act 





TALK NOT TO ME. 


is decisive. If there be a real revolutionist in 
the country, how would he exult in the certain 
accomplishment of his hopes, included jn the 
accession of the King of Hanover to the throne 
of England! We are, by the way, edified with a 
, learned diequisition in The Quarterly Revirr 
which, deploring the sceptre placed in weak anq 
inexperienced hands, reverts rather admiringly 
to the Salic law, though all the female reigns «¢ 
England are acknowledged to have been glorigy, 
This Tory organ, like the entire party, is quite 
chop-fallen. The Tories have fairly lost the tide 
The young Queen is in the hands of the Whigs. 
there to remain in a sort of honourable captivity, 
while Whig matrons and Whig spinsters, the 
wives and daughters of Cabinet Ministers. and of 
men high in office, form that guard of honoyr 
which is in reality a band of fair jailers. Now. 
The Quarterly fancies it ** neither constitutional 
in principle, nor convenient nor becoming in 
practice, that the sovereign should he enclosed 
within the circumvallation of any set.’ So will 
the nation think ; but, unfortunately, the same 
thing has always existed, though the Tories 
never discovered its evil tendencies until now. 








THE BIRDS. 


Couplels addressed by Benancen lo M. ARNAULT, on his going into exile. (January 1816.) 


THE winter comes !—hark, how he roars 
Against our roofs, across our plains! 
The instinctive birds to other shores 


Are bearing hence their loves and strains ; 


But ne’er from us shall summer’s smile 
Seduce their faith, decoy their wing. 
The birds the winter's storms exile 
Shall all come back again with spring. 


The doom of exile is their lot, 
And we lament it mure than they. 
From palace and from peasant’s cot 
The echo trolled their joyous lay ; 
Then sped they where the bright skies smile, 
And to the gladden’d natives sing. 
The birds the winter's storms exile 
Shall all come back again with spring. 





Bound to the soil, with envious eyes 

We view the tourists flying forth ; 
The murky clouds already rise, 

And mutter fiercely from the north. 
Oh, happy he who can awhile 

Escape from hence on ready wing! 
The birds the winter’s storms exile 

Shall all come back again with spring. 


They'll think upon our plains; and when 
The storm has shed its rage and pass'‘d, 
They'll visit the old oak again 
That has so often braved the blast— 
To prophesy of summer's smiles, 
Of days more lovely then to sing. 
The birds the winter’s storms exile 


Shall all come back again with spring. 
M. 





—— 


All! TALK NOT TO ME. 


Ah! talk not to me of the deep sunny glen— 

Of Roslin’s sweet bowers, and the bright Hawthornden ; 

Where long, long ago, when my bosom was young, 

er the charms of Eliza enamoured I hung ; 

When my heart it was warm, and my soul it was glee :— 
Of Roslin and Hawthorden ‘‘ talk not to me.”’ 


Ah! talk not to me of the maid that is dearest, 

That sits in the circle, thy bosom the nearest— 

Of the lip that is red, and the eye that is blue, 

The smile that is life, and the heart that is true— 

Though fair, true, and loving your bright maidens be, 
Of their truth, love, and witchery “ talk not to me,"’ 


I see it—I feel it—I own it is true! 
Those eyes of enchantment are lovely to you; 
For the young and the happy—the fair and the strong— 
There is point in the wit, there is love in the song; 
But my Rosebud of Roslin has withered away, 
And the wife of my young heart lies cauld in the clay. 





The June breeze is softness, the wood is in song, 
And Esk murmurs gaily the woodlands among ; 
The daisies are starring it far o’er the lea; 
There’s the buzz of the sun-fly, the hum of the bee= 
All Roslin rejoices ; but when shall I see 

The bright eyes that made it a Roslin to me! 


Can I sport it again, as I sported of yore ? 

Can I dance it anew, as I danced it before ? 

Can I press the fond bosom once more to my breast, 

As that bosom, /ong motionless ! wont to be prest ¢ 

Renewed and revived are each feature and view— ‘ 
But my heart's parted gladness, what spring can rene*- 


With you, my gay fellows, I'll tread o'er the bill; 
I'll foot it and sport it by fountain and rill; 

I'll coach it, and dine it, and drink it till morn; 
And, true to your love-toast, aye bumper a horn j= 
All else I will do, with a heart full of glee— 


But of Roslin and Hawthornden “ talk not to oH 
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“gaiasth vest 6G | (From the German of Heinrich Zschokke.) 


ea? ‘THE BOOK-KEEPER. 

., #4 ax lost, Colas !” said Monsieur Larmes, as, 
commg home at an unusual hour from the office 
ofthe Admiralty in Paris, in which he was hook- 
Keeper, he threw himself, agitated and gloouy, 
into his arm-chair—‘‘ I am lost! We must 
part. I cannot longer provide for you, Colas. 
It grieves me that I cannot keep my word to 
your mother, and be a father to you while I 
live.” 

Colas Rosier, who had never seen his patron 
in such emotion, stood as if thunderstruck. In 
fact, but for Monsieur Larmes, who had taken 
him under his protection a year and a half before, 
he would have been the most utterly forsaken per- 
son in the world ; for, in the country-town, 
where he had lived with his mother, a sempstress, 
he had learned nothing except to write an ex- 


cellent hand ; and with his earnings as a copyist | 
he could then scarcely meet their small house- | 
Monsieur Larmes, an early | 


hold expenses. 
friend of his mother, had kindly taken the young 
man into his house. 
him as his own son; and, on account of his 
heautiful handwriting, employed him in copying. 


Colas was a good soul, and, therefore, beloved | 


by Monsieur Larmes; who, being a_ bachelor, 
sixty years old, and without relations, had de- 
signed him for the future heir of his moderate 
property. 

“You are lost?” said Colas. 
rou done, Monsieur Larmes ?” 

“Ah! I have not done anything—I have it 
to do,” replied the book-keeper, and threw his 
pocket-book on the table before him. ‘* More 
of this hereafter. I shall give you my ready 
money as a last legacy. If you do not see me 
again to-morrow, or if I am arrested, get up and 
seek service where you can find it, and hold me 


or an honest man whatever people may say of 
me,” : 


“ What have 


Colas was beside himself with terror and com- 
passion. He entreated his foster-father, with 


‘ears, to confide to him what had happened. He_ 


‘wore rather to die than to forsake him. 

The old man long kept silence. At last he 
“id—“ Colas, to you, but only to you, dare I 
‘peak. Woto you if you babble !—it might cost 
you, as well as me, freedom or even life. But it 
; perhaps, well that I confide the secret to you, 


t . . . 
hat you, at least, may believe in my innocence, | 


nee no living soul else should. Be silent as 
*grave; and, if you will ruin yourself, speak 
only after I am lost.” 


Colas promised all that his foster-father re- | 
On this Monsieur Larmes continued— | on us. The penalty is your life and mine. . The 


quired. 
~ In the cash-chest of the Admiralty, there is a 


it of more than half a million. 


red, and cannot longer be suppressed. 
¥0, XLIV.— VOL. Iv, 


Since then, he had treated | 


The fact is | 


My principal, Monsieur de Gatry, has ruined 
himself by his boundless extravagance. To 
save himself, he would now willingly sacri- 
fice some one else. God alone knows by what 
sin I have deserved it; but Monsieur. de 
Gatry chooses me as the victim. He offered 
me forty, he offered me sixty thousand livres, 
if I would, in a letter to him under my own 
hand, declare myself the culprit in his stead. 
He lay before me on his knees. He thonght 
and said, that, because I am without wife or 
child, my own master, and have nothing to 
risk by the step, and all to gain, while he has 
rank, dignities, the honour of his distinguished 
| family, wife and children, all to lose—he thought 
it must be an easy thing for me to make the 
sacrifice for him ; to write him a letter, for every 
| line of which he would pay me ten thousand 
livres, and to fly the kingdom. He sprang up 
like a madman when I, poor honest man! ven- 
tured, in all modesty, to express my just scruples. 
| But then, again, he said to me, with deliberate 
coolness—‘ No retreat is here possible for you. 
I demand from you the check-books and cash- 
books. I have already altered them to suit 
my design. If you will plunge me into the 
abyss, by Heaven! you shall break your own 
neck first. Make your choice: our game is now 
life for life. Something like this he said. I 
was in such terror, I knew not how to resolve, 
or how to help myself. He seemed, in his de- 
spair, on the point of murdering me. Then he 
would have had only to say that I had confessed 
myself to him guilty of peculation, had implored 
mercy from him, and, when I found none, had 
destroyed myself on the spot. Alas! Colas, of 
what are not such men capable ?” 

‘* The manis Satan incarnate,” shouted Colas. 
‘<< | will run to the minister, to Cardinal Bernis, 
to the King, and implore help.” 

« Will you throw away your life?” cried 
Monsieur Larmes. “ You have vowed silence. 
Venture not a step—not a syllable. With time 
comes counsel. I will not have you plunge 
yourself down the precipice along with me. I 
demanded time for consideration. Monsieur de 
Gatry granted me twenty-four hours. To-morrow 
morning at ten o'clock, I must announce my de- 
termination—that is, 1 must carry to him, copied 
out word for word, the letter which he gavé me, 
as if it had been directed by me to him, and then 
I must take post-horses and escape ; or, at eleven 
o'clock, I am a prisoner. Till then I must not 
leave the house, nor must you either. He has 
forbidden you as well asme. He has set a watch 


| madman will venture everything.” 


| Larmes?” asked Colas, anxiously, _ — we 
5 Ss 


“And what do you mean to do, Monsieur 
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“ J trust in God—He does not allow innocence 
to come to ignominy, Colas, I keep silence and 
have confidence. I will wait till they arrest me. 
In the hands of justice, I shall at least be secured 

inst assassination. Then I will speak, follow 
what will. ‘Till then, be silent! I give you my 
money. If I am condemned—if the villain con- 
quers through the credit of his powerful rela- 
tions—well: do you continue honest, and provide 
for yourself. Your ruin can avail me nothing.” 

They continued for a long time to converse 
on this frightful affair—the book-keeper, withthe 
firm courage of a pure conscience ; Colas, with 
the despair and sorrow of a grateful and affec- 
tionate son. In this conversation, Monsieur 
Larmes by degrees gained composure and recol- 
lection, the more that Colas lost both. The 
former, while he consoled his foster-son, was 
himself consoled. He told the young man to go 
to his chamber, to labour, and distract his mind 
as he best could. Colas obeyed silently and 
sadly, and went, Monsieur Larmes, who felt 
himself a dying man, put his papers in order. 

Il.——-PAULINE, 

Colas Rosier, pale and wringing his hands, 
went through the inner-court of the hotel, in the 
back part of which Monsieur Larmes inhabited 
some apartments. The hotel belonged to the 
Count D’Oron, who here, with his lady, main- 
tained one of the most brilliant establishments 
in Paris, It was even said that Prince Soubise 
paid his court to the Count’s daughter, It is true 
that the Prince was an assiduous visiter—it is 
true that he paid peculiar attentions to the 
young Countess. But he himself knew better 
than any one, that his visits were intended less 
for the Countess, than for her amiable playfellow 
or companion, Pauline de Pons. Pauline, a penni- 
less orphan, dependent on the kindness of the 
Count, gave herself little trouble about all the 
sweet things which were whispered to her by the 
Prince, a man of forty, full of experience in in- 
trigues, both as a courtier and as a lover, She, 
in the freshest bloom of life, had her eyes only 
the more open for her neighbour Colas, a hand- 


some young man of twenty-five. Indeed, she had | 


continually weighty affairs to transact with him, 
He wrote out for her or the young Countess, 
sometimes poems, sometimes music—and this 
employment gained him many a little payment ; 
but that he had gained Pauline’s heart, he never 
allowed himself to dream. Ilis intercourse with 
Pauline, was a pleasing necessity to him. Why 


should he not have felt pleasure in the company | 


of the delightful girl ? But the silent glow of her 
look he was far from understanding. 
to her and came from her without beating of the 
heart, with allcomposure. He was utterly igno- 
rant what passion is, 

Pauline stood at the window, looking into the 
court, as Colas crossed, pale and wringing his 
hands. She started when she saw her favourite 
lost in his silent affliction. << Hist! hist !”’ 
whispered she towards him, He heard nothing. 
“Colas!” called she, and beckoned with her 


He went | 








little hands, as he looked up toher. He obeyed 
sighing. ‘ 

“ What is the matter with you, Colas? ln 
heaven's name, what has happened to yoy; 
exclaimed she, as he slipped mto her apartmeg; 
and she remarked that he had been shedding 
tears. He kept silence and sighed. 

** Dear Colas, do speak! Your silence kills 
me. Has any misfortune happened? Tell it 4, 
me—though it were the most horrible, 1 conjur, 
you, tell it to me.” 

He kept silence, and sighed, 

Pauline’s uneasiness now rose to its height, 

“ How, Colas!” cried she, “do you deign no 
answer tome? Have i offended you? Haye} 
no value in your eyes? Leave me no longer ip 
this killing suspense. Speak !” 

Colas shrugged his shoulders, and said—* Ma. 
demoiselle Pauline, let me be silent, I dare not 
say more than—we shall now part. To-morrew 
I leave this house, perhaps Paris.” 

At this announcement, Pauline turned as pale 
as death. She sat down powerless, looked 
fixedly at her friend, seized his hand, as if she 
would hold him fast and prevent him from part- 
ing from her, and stammered, “ Colas, where. 
fore?” 

He was silent. 

After a short pause, she repeated the question 
with a faltering voice. Her eyes filled with 
tears.—‘* Have you,” said she, “so very little 
regard for me, that you will not so much as tell 
me why you wish toleave Paris? Colas, if these 
were your sentiments, I should hate you with 
my whole heart, if Icould, No, I could notihate 
you, Colas, Go, now! Ihad no friend on earth 
but you. Go! You will find friends enough, 
male and female, but no one who takes a warmer 
interest in your weal and wo. Go!” cried she 
and covered her face, sobbing, 

As Colas looked at the weeping beauty, his 
whole soul dissolved in grief. ‘ Alas! lovely 
Pauline,” said he, “it is not my fault that I must 
away. How gladly would I remain! How deep!y 
does your sympathy move me! If you knew, 
what 1” 

At these words Pauline looked up to him and 
said—“ Oh, you hypocrite !—ZJ dear to you, and 
yet you torture me so readily! I thank heaven 
that I have no brother ; for, if he were like you, I 
should have been long ago in my grave.’ 

« And if I had a sister,” answered he, moura- 
fully, ‘and she were like you—yes, then I shou! 
be happy, if I durst pour out my distress ute 
her heart. But’ 

“ Do pour out your distress. Perhaps, dear 
Colas, I can help you with good advice, Suppo 
to yourself that I am your sister. Here 3s your 
sister’s hand.” She stood up and offered him her 
hand. 

He kissed the little hand respectfully, anil 
looked, perplexed, into the eyes of his beautifu 
sister, which entreated so tenderly for his eek 
«“ What would it cost to unseal this dumb mouth: j 
said she, and patted his lips with her finger 4” 
let her hand sink carelessly on his shoulder. Ne 
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pody knows how it happened ; butthebrother and 
sister leant cheek to cheek, and then, mouth to 
smth, forgot words for the moment. But 
Colas felt himself, as it were, transformed. He 
caw in Mademoiselle de Pons his actual sister. 
He had no longer a secret. He confided to her, 
under a vow of everlasting silence, all that he 
had learned, half an hour before, from Monsieur 
Larmes. 

Pauline, however much frightened she was on 
hearing 
loved ; 


possible. a . 
~ & Compose vourself, good Colas!” said she— 


“you dare not, you shall not forsake me. We 
hall be able to invent means to save your foster- 
father.” 

« But,” sighed Colas, anxiously, “ without be- 
traving anything |” 

«If anything would but now occur to me!” 
exclaimed she, and rubbed her forehead. “ Go, 
Colas, go! Leave me alone. I wil: reflect. 
Something must be done.” 

Colas went. On the threshold, however, he 
turned and held up his finger, warningly, with a 
smile— Sister Pauline, if you betray me, I will 
never again in my life become brother to any 
sister.” 





11L—PRINCE SOUBISE. 

Meanwhile the carriage of Prince Soubise 
dreveup. The Prince was on the staircase as 
Pauline came out of her chamber. Her counten- 
ance still glowed from her sisterly conference. 
The Prince, who had never seen her more charm- 
ing—and, in fact, in the radiance of first love, 
how could she appear otherwise ?—almost lost 
speech at sight of the girl, etherialized in rapture. 

“ Heavens, how beautiful you are!” said he, 
sissing her hand. She conducted him into the 
parlour, and regretted that he had missed the 
Count, who had driven out with his wife and 
daughter. 

“You condole with me, and I congratulate 
myself. May every misfortune of my life be com- 
pensated to me as happily as this one!” said he. 

Pauline, accustomed to his flatteries, paid no 
attention to this and other compliments. She 
¥as, in thought, beside her newly gained brother, 
«nd meditated how help could be procured for 
Monsieur Larmes. At first, she had thought of 
discovering herself to Count Oron. She hoped, 
through his influence, as well as his shrewdness, 
‘avert the calamity from the heed of the old 
0k-keeper, who, in pious confidence in heaven, 
and without any view towards earthly rescue, 
"as about to meet his fate. But her courage 
‘ank again, when she recollected the Count’s 
‘azy selfishness, and his haughty insensibility to 
2 sufferings of others. The arrival of the 
in tt in her mind quite different de- 

* He—the courtier—the man who could 


*pproach Cardinal Bernis, at that time the all- | 


powerful minister—and who had direct access 


f¥en to the King—he, and no other, could here 
the deliverer, 


his story, still felt herself blessed. She | 
and dreamed that for love nothing is im- | 





“ My Lord,” said she to him—“T pray you 
earnestly, lay aside all jesting. We will speak 
of something serious.” ; 

‘“« How, fairest Pauline !” exclaimed the Prince ; 
‘‘ do you then, in good earnest, hold love as a 
jest?” 

“Yours, at least.” 

‘“ If my love is no more than a jest, then is all 
of beauty which heaven and earth possess, a jest, 
and there is nothing true beneath the moon; 
yes, Pauline, then is your divine form, then is 
your glance, then isall the seducing magie which 


floats around you, no more than deceit and lie.’ 





“ Or else your eye lies to you, seeing more 
than it does see.” 

« No, seeing too little of the whole compass of 
your attractions, but already too much for my 
peace.” 

‘| pray you, Prince, why do you say all this 
tome? Is it that you feel ennui in my company? 
Let us talk of something better. Or is it that 
you wish to prove to me, that you excel equally 
in wit, politeness, and versatility? I know it 
already, as well as the whole court and the whole 
city do. Or is it that I am to believe all the 
obliging things you say to me? Ah, my Lord, 
you surely will not think so ill of my under- 


| standing.” 


“ What a sophist you are! Yes, if you ever 
believed in any truth, believe in the truth of the 
feeling which you have yourself inspired ; be- 
lieve that, for the truth of my word, I will every 
moment pledge my life, my blood” 

“Heaven protect me, Prince! do not speak 
to me of blood—lI like not such stories. But, if I 
had the honour to have some claim on your 
esteem” 

«© QOn all, all!” cried the Prince; and now 
followed a series of protestations and extrava- 
gances, with the relation of which we decline 
molesting our readers. 

Mademoiselle de Pons, however, drew, after 
her way, the best advantage from them. She 
proposed a modest request, which the Prince 
declared as granted before he had even heard it. 
She now related to him, in the most profound 
confidence, the unfortunate story of the book- 
keeper, representing herself as having learned 
it quite accidentally, and as feeling the liveliest 
interest for the old man, from his living in the 
hotel. ‘“ You, Prince,” she continued, “ you 
can here extend the renown of your pacific vir- 
tues. You can rescue innocence; no one can 
perform the task like you, and this time no one 
else but you. Your recommendation to Cardinal 
Bernis’—— 

‘‘ Not a word about the Cardinal!” eried the 
Prince. ‘‘ I trust him not. He is the patron of 
the spendthrift Gatry, and, if I am not mistaken, 
the adorer of his daughter. The Cardinal must 
be left quite out of the game. But"——— The 
Prince paused, reflected, rubbed his forehead, 
his face suddenly cleared up, and he said—** Ma- 
demoiselle, | leave you. We havenot a moment 
to lose. I am jealous of every one who might 


rob me of the opportunity of gaining a little 
2T2 
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merit in your eyes. Adieu, charming Pauline ! 
I shall not rest till your virtuous and philan- 
thropic wish is fulfilled.” 

He kissed the young lady’s hand, and hurried 
away. 

IV.— MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 

He threw himself into his carriage and drove 
to the Tuilleries, where he immediately repaired 
to the apartments of Madame de Pompadour. 

All the world knows what Madame de Pompa- 
dour was to King Louis XV.’s Most Christian 
Majesty. She was the unlimited mistress of his 
heart, his will, and his kingdom. Her days of 
bloom were indeed gone. She might number 
about thirty-five years. But her personal at- 
tractions had lost little by age, while her cha- 
racteristic qualities of mind had gained by it. 
The King still continued to lie in her soft fetters. 
Against her, the will of the whole royal family, 
and the dexterity of the royal prime minister, 
Cardinal Bernis, were equally powerless. This 
was well known at Court, it was known in Paris, 
it was known over the whole kingdom. It is 
truly not particularly edifying for a nation which 
feels sufficiently what is due to itself, to be 
ruled over by such a royal “ by-the-by.” But 
it must not be forgotten, that at that period the 
French still did nothing but make verses and 
quaver songs; and held everything for true, 
good, and beautiful, so soon as the King had 
declared it tobe so. France thus lay in adoring 
rapture with one knee before the King, with the 
other before his Most Christian Majesty's be- 
loved. Only a party, which dared to have some 
claim to being jealous—for example, the Queen, 
the old nobility of the court, or a prime minister 
or so, like Cardinal Bernis—formed, but withthe 
greatest forbearance, a kind of opposition. 

The shrewd mistress of the King knew this 
well ; but she feared the opposition kttle. ‘the 
most eminent noblemen of the court stood on 
her side, or lay at her feet. Even Voltaire plumed 
himself on it, that she had looked graciously on 
him. But, next to the King, she looked more 
graciously on no one than on Prince Soubise. 

In fact the Prince, though forty years of age, 
was a man in every respect formed to please— 
witty, inventive, and seducing. The favourite, 
with all her slyness and knowledge of life, could 
net prevent herself from hearing and seeing him 
with greater pleasure than any other man, and 
helieving him, most willingly, when he vowed 
that he loved her for herself alone. The Prince 

was one of the strong minds who become all 
things to all men; so, beside the favourite, he 
was a lover bewitched by her beauty, who re- 


passion in his breast, which—was not in it. 
Madame de Pompadour often remarked, not 
without tender emotion, a secret combat between 
respect and love ; and, against her will, her heart 
was drawn towards him, although it ought to 
have belonged to the King alone. She felt for 
the Prince what she did not wish to feel; and, 
just because she did not wish it, she was attached 








to him the more fervently. But the craf 
woman of the world took good care not to let» 
fact be suspected, of which she was herself 
ashamed as something ridiculous. And in truth 
the suspicion never occurred to any courtier 
even in his dreams. Prince Soubise, howeye; 
knew what he knew, continued to play his part 
of Celadon, and laughed in his sleeve. 

‘What have you forgotten, butterly ?” agk. 
ed she as he entered, for he had left her scarce); 


| half-an-hour before. 


<< Ah, dear Marquise, in your presence I haye 
always the misfortune to forget myself, And 
how can one help it?” said Soubise, and presse! 
her pretty hand to his lips. ‘“ I have foryotte 
myself, as sure as I live!” 

“To the point, my Lord; for the sphere a; 
yourself is so wide, that, when yon speak of 
yourself, I do not always know whether you 
mean France or all Europe.” : 

« You are inclined to-day, as it seems, amiable 
Marquise, to be somewhat tart ; and yet, with 
out intending it, you speak, instead of irony, the 
purest truth. Seriously, 1 wished to speak o/ 
myself—that is, of France—that is, of you.” 

“* How lyrical your transitions are!” ex. 
claimed Madame de Pompadour ; “ you havea 
talent for composing odes, Prince.” 

«* And who has not, that feels the happiness of 
standing near you?” 

“ But you wished to speak of yourself, Prince.’ 

«“ Yes, Madame, of myself; but my existence 
is dissolved in yours, What is against you, is 
against me. And I” 

“ Prince, I cannot understand you to-day. 
Speak in prose; I hate the frosty fire of che lyric 
poets.” 

‘“ Well, dry prose!—Do you know in what 
company the street-ballad was first distributed 
and sung, in which the place of wit is supplied 
by a certain libel of unheard-of lowness °” 

“ You mean the foolish thing aimed at me? In 
what company? Perhaps in the house of cur 





| poetical Cardinal ? Have I guessed right ?” 





‘< Half-right : it was in the house of bis pro- 
tégé, the filthy De Gatry. The wretch is nos 


betrayed by all his former boon companions ; 


for he is on the point of becoming a sacrifice 
to his infamous conduct—of being sent to the 
galleys.” 

“ How? What is it you tell me ?” exclaime! 
the Marquise, in astonishment. 

“In the cash-books of the Marine, of whieh he 
has the charge, there appear immense deficien- 
cies. They speak of more than a million. And 
this was what I forgot an hour ago to tell yeu. 


| . I was, therefore, right in saying that it concerm 
strained, with difficulty, the outbreaking of a | 





me, since it concerns you and France.” 
‘‘ Have you, however, heard correctly, Prince’ 
The Prince now related to her all the part 
culars with which he was acquainted, dressed up 
the facts as he thought fit, and, at last, d 


_ also the story of the unfortunate old book-keepet: 


Larmes. He painted the knavery of Monsiew! 
de Gatry, and the despair of the appre" 
Larmes, in tints so lively, and described so mov 
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ingly the sufferings of the poor unprotected 
, man, that the sensitive Marquise burst into 


No!” she exclaimed—* this must not be; this 
honest, innocent man shall not fall a sacrifice to 
the monster. We will discover the truth. Do 
vou pledge yourself, Prince, that all is as you 
tell me r 

« | pledge myself for every word I have said.” 

« Then permit me to take leave. I must to 
the King. I thank you, my dear Prince, for 
javing Shewn me the way to a noble action. 
sich atrocities as De Gatry is hatching, shall 
not contaminate the soil of France: the King 
is too Magnanimous. 

« And his good angel does not leave his side. 
4Jlow me to kiss the hand of that angel, that I, 
‘oo, may be in some degree hallowed.” 

The Prince retired. The Marquise made her- 
lf be announced to the King. 





V.—THE KING. 

«Thave been waiting for you long, my dear 
Marquise,” said the King, as he came to meet 
er. 

“ They told me your Majesty had granted a 
private audience to the English ambassador.” 

“Yes; but the man has wearied me with his 
fairs in the most cruel way. I am glad to be 
rid of him. I have at last cut him short, and 
dispatched him to the Cardinal. But what is 





expense of some thousand livres. She described 
the incident with her characteristic eloquence, 
and the splendour of her imagination heightened 
the colours in the picture ef human villany and 
helpless innocence. She was herself anew deeply 
moved. 

‘< Now, then,” said the King, when she had 
finished, with a kind of surprise in his tone and 
gestures— is it only this, and nothing more ? 
What is it to us? Let the courts of law look 
after the matter ; they will inflict punishment in 
good time. Now hear my story of Mademoiselle 
d’Autun’s droll affair.” 

“ [ venture only this one remark, sire—that. 
when to-morrow arrives, the courts can no longer 
give assistance. If de Gatry has the book- 
keeper's written declaration in his hands, and 
has assisted him to escape, the old mar is banish- 
ed, the other is honoured as a faithful officer, 


and your Majesty is cheated of a million.” 


the matter with you? Are you indisposed, Mar- | 


quise? I do believe you have been crying. Are 
you not well?” 

“In the presence of my King I am always 
well.” 


“Good Marquise! Sit down. Have you brought 


your work with you ? I will help you to string | 


pearls, I can tell you a precious little story 
shout Mademoiselle d’ Autun—a bit of a love affair 
that has not its like. You will hardly believe it. 
[have almost laughed myself to death at it. 
But I cannot endure to see the eyes of my little 
Antoinette red with weeping. Acknowledge to 
we, first, have you been vexed by anything ?” 

“I have indeed been vexed, sire, by the re- 
vlting wickedness of many individuals, and J 
wave been pained to learn that, under the best 
of monarchs, they dare to misuse innocence most 
ctuelly, For” 
“Tell me about it, dear child. I will truly, 
wr once, give an example of severity. What am 
lthen—what do J possess, if, with all my royal 
jower, lam not able to prevent you from shed- 
“ng any tears but ‘those of joy Who has 
fronted you?” 

“One who has affronted you, sire—one who 
ere affronted the dignity and the name of the 
“ost just and philanthropic of all kings.” 

he King started, and, with eager curiosity, 
sked for particulars. The Marquise related to 
po the story and the plans of Monsieur de 

“try, and how he was desirous of forcing the 


“nest book-keeper to confess himself in writing 
“uilty of the 











crime of the minister himself, who | 


% . . . . 
“to free himself of its consequences at the 


© You are right. The Cardinal must be in- 
formed of the matter.” 

 Hf[e is Gatry’s especial patron, as I have been 
told.” 

* Or the minister of police. He might, in 
the first instance, dispatch a confidential emis- 
sary to the book-keeper, to learn from him the 
particulars. After that, he may do what is pro- 
per.” 

“ Excellent, sire; I cannot but admire your 
sagacity quite as much as your well-meaning 
heart. It certainly did not occur to me, that, if 
the police can get hold of Gatry’s own writing. 
he is caught in his own net, and all is betrayed.” 

* Of course! You are achild, Marquise, to be 
astonished at the simplest course of events. 
Such a business is easily managed. I shall make 
the minister or I recollect the chief of 
police is still at hand.” 

The King rang—a servant appeared. The 
King gave orders that the chief of pulice should 
attend him in the Blue Cabinet, into which he 
himself immediately withdrew. 

“ Do you,” said he tothe Marquise, as he went 
out, ‘‘stay hereinthe meantime. We must have 
a laugh at Mademoiselle d’Autun.”’ 





VL—THE RESULT. 

It was late in the evening. The book-keeper, 
Larmes, sat gloomily in his chamber at a writ- 
ing-table, and noted down various memoranda. 
Colas stood beside him. 

“ Now, my son,” said the old man, more cheer- 
fully, after ending his work, “ T have nothing 
more on my heart. Allis finished. Happen what 
will, I shall never, in writing or by word of 
mouth, confess myself guilty of the peculation. 
I stand in God’s hand. It is a glorious thing, 
Colas, a pure heart and conscience: with this 
armour one can face, scoffingly, a whole army of 
bailiffs, torturers, and executioners—ay, and all 
hell itself. Were I sent to the galleys, I should 
go with a smile.” 

Some one knocked at the door. A_ police- 
officer entered; and, as he opened the door, they 
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caw clearly, in the twilight, several armed men 
standing outside. 

The officer excused his visit as made by order 
of his superiors, and asked for Monsieur Larmes. 
The old man turned pale, and, with a faltering 
voice, acknowledged his name. Colas quaked as 
in the shivering of a fever, and could not stand 
erect on his feet. 

“ You had this morning,” said the officer to 
Monsieur Larmes, “ a remarkable conference 
with Monsieur de Gatry ?” 


The book-keeper bowed ; he could not stam- | 


mer forth the syllable, Yes. 

«Are you in possession of a note which he 
yave you to be copied ?” 

The old man was confounded at the omni- 
science of the police, and stared at the officer 
with fixed look and open mouth, 

«« Will you have the kindness to answer me?” 
continued the officer, more sternly. 

The book-keeper bowed a second time. 

« Answer, sir—lI summon you in the name of 
the King; and if you have the note, you will 
deliver it to me without hesitating.” 

The book-keeper tottered to a side-table, took 
the note out of a pocket-book, and held it out 
tv the questioner with a trembling hand. 

“ You will now have the goodness to accompany 
me, Monsieur Larmes. <A carriage waits you 
without.” 





with the Police-Minister. The book-keeper tojg 
what he knew. Monsieur de Gatry, on hig 
examination, betrayed his evil conscience, eyey 
by his haughty denial of everything. By 
when his hand-writing was shewn him, when the 
hook-keeper was confronted with him, he lost hig 
self-possession, and implored forbearance for his 
family. 

Monsieur Larmes and Colas were released the 
same evening. The same evening, Colas, with, 
sheet of music under his arm, stole to Pauline’s 
chamber, on seeing it lighted up, and clasped to 
his glad heart his beautiful sister, who stood 


_ before him in her attractive ball-dress, ready to 





‘‘ Whither?” cried Colas, in despair. “ He is | 


innocent. Takeme too with you. I know about 
everything ; I will tell everything.” 

The officer looked at the young man with 
surprise, and said—* I have, indeed, no order 
to carry before the chief of the secret police any 
une but Monsieur Larmes ; however, I can satisfy 
your wish. You, Monsieur Larmes, seem to be 
diseomposed. Command yourself.” 

«“ Leave the young man behind,” said Monsieur 
Larmes, “if you have no express order to take 
him with you. He can be of no use in the affair. 
I shall tell the truth without him. It was his 
friendship for me that prompted him to the in- 
considerate request. [I know already who is my 
accuser, and why I am dragyed to prison. It is 
Monsieur de Gatry, my principal. I follow you.” 

The police-officer said—* 1 cannot enter into 
your affair with Monsieur de Gatry. You will, 
without doubt, have the honour of seeing him. 
ile, too, is arrested at this moment. On the other 
hand, I must beg, young gentleman, that you also 
will accompany me.” 

‘** Monsieur de Gatry arrested!” said the book- 
keeper, with a half-glad astonishment. 


Now I mark, I see, I know all, all, all! Come, | 


come! Oh,” continued the youth in ecstasy, 
and stretched both his hands towards heaven— 
‘Oh, thou incomparable, precious, heavenly” 
he had almost said, “ Pauline!” but he recol- 
lected himself, and ended with “ Justice!” 
They took their hats, followed the police- 
officer, stepped with him into the carriage, and 
drove away. The Minister of the Marine was 





go abroad. The same evening, at the ball, in 
the midst of the dance, Pauline, full of tender 
gratitude, pressed the hand of the delighted 
Prince Soubise, and whispered—* You have 
performed a heavenly action!” The same even. 


| ing, hastening early from the ball, the Prince 


lay at the feet of the Marquise de Pompadonr, 
and exclaimed—“< I must adore you—you ate 
more than anangel!” The same evening, Louis 
XV., by the side of his mistress, confessed that 
he had never yet been more richly rewarded by 
her, than on account of the simple, foolish story. 





VIL.—=-THE PROMOTION. 

The following morning, Gatry’s arrest was the 
day’s news of Paris. The cash and books of 
accounts of the Marine were investigated. A 
greater loss was discovered than had been ex- 


pected. One investigation led to another, one 


examination of defaulters to another, one 
arrest to another. In the meantime, Gatry had 
recovered himself, and renewed his protestations 
of innocence. ‘There arose a tedious lawsuit, 


the issue of which old Larmes did not live to see: 


for the alarm of that unfortunate day had deeply 
shaken his health. Colas was inconsolable for 


'the loss of his paternal friend. He was, it is 


true, heir of his moderate fortune ; but this com- 
forted him little. He would have gladly be- 
come a beggar, if, by his sacrifice of himself, he 


_ could have purchased back his good father Larmes 


from the realm of shadows. 

The question now was, What should he under- 
take next ? fur, from the little inheritance, he 
could not possibly support himself with respecta- 
bility. 

“Well,” said Pauline, “have you no wish to be- 
come book-keeper in the Admiralty, in the place 


_of Monsieur Larmes ?” 


‘* Heavens, Mademoiselle! what are you think. 


_ing of ? How should I raise my thoughts # 
“ Have you not heard it?” cried Colas, joy- | 
fully ; “ Gatry is arrested. You are rescued. | 





high? Book-keeper of the Admiralty! It is 
true I have often, under the inspection of Mon- 
sieur Larmes, especially when he suffered from 
rheumatism in winter, performed his whole duty: 
he had only to sign his name. But what are ye® 
thinking of, Mademoiselle? Book-keeper in the 
office of the Minister of Marine! Monsieur 
Larmes proposed me three times, and in = 
though only for a vacant secretaryship. No, 9° 
my thoughts do not soar so high.” 

‘ Ob, the dear modesty! how prettily it be- 
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comes you !” said Pauline, and regarded the diffi- 
gent young man with secret pleasure. ‘ You 
t, however, that I stand at least as high in 
rank as your book-keeper of the Marine?” 

«« Mademoiselle, you are in jest.” 

«Now—and yet your thoughts soar even to 


i. no; your heavenly goodness only stoops 


to me, fair Pauline.” 

Some days after this, when Mademoiselle de 
Pons was able to speak to Prince Sonbise un- 
observed in a brilliant assembly, said she to him 
_“Are you aware, my Prince, that fright and 
grief have killed the old book-keeper, Larmes ; 
and that he has thus still become the victim of 
Gatry’s profligacy ?” 

«{ have not heard a word of it, bewitching 
Pauline.” 

«Have you no inclination to complete your 
noble action? You are in a situation to appease 
the shade of the venerable old man, if you take 
under your patronage his son—that is, an 
adopted son, Nicolas Rosier—who now stands a 
lost and unprotected outcast. It is the same 
young man who, at the famous examination, 
prayed for permission to devote himself to prison 
and death, if it must be so, in the place of Mon- 
sieur Larmes.” 

“T recollect.” 

“ Now, this Rosier was really the acting book. 
keeper: old Larmes gave only his name to the 
work performed by the other. Fulfil a sigh of 
the dying man, who parted from life with afflic- 
tion for the fate of his son. You said to me 
once yourself, that the old man Larmes must be 
richly indemnified for the vexations he had suf- 
fered. How will you indemnify him? He is no 
more. Grant your protection to his adopted 
wn. This heir of his father’s integrity deserves 
his vacant place in the Marine. But he stands 
lonely—no mouth speaks for him.” 

“How! No mouth speaks for him, when pity 
ind commiseration speak for him from lips so 
veautiful !” whispered the Prince. <“ How 
blessed were I if those lips would only once 
iddress to me as compassionately a word of pity ! 
Kelieve me, I deserve your compassion more than 
the book-keeper’s son.” 

“Now, my Lord, do you but become seriously 
wnfortunate, and I shall not be wanting in com- 
passion for you, as you are never wanting in 
taillery for me.” 

mm Oh!” exclaimed the Prince“ it is enough ! 
‘iy must a hundred intruding eyes be now 
woking on us? How willingly would I say to 
jou on my knees, how much I suffer! But I 
take you at your word. What is the young 
mans name ?” 
= auline mentioned the name of Nicolas Rosier. 
¢ Prince wrote it down. 
= recollected it at a proper time, as he after- 
a sat beside the Marquise de Pompadour in 
*widential conversation ; and whenthe Marquise 
yes adverted to Gatry’s law-suit, and, in doing 
” spoke with interest of the old Larmes, who, 
‘ugh the baseness of his superior, had been 





brought nearly to perpetual imprisonment, or 
even to the grave. 

‘«‘ Nearly to the grave ?” answered the Prince. 
« No—say quite to the grave, Madame. Anxiety 
and terror have killed the feeble old man. He 
stands before God, and names, thankfally, among 
angels, the name of the angel on earth who saved 
him from destruction.” 

The Marquise was affrighted and moved. The 
Prince remarked it, and changed his tone to a 
mournful key, speaking of the lot of many noble 
spirits. ‘‘ He has ceased to suffer!” continued 
the Prince—while a tear really trembled in his 
eye— for him there is no further compensa- 
tion or redress.” 

Madame de Pompadour saw the tear in the 
Prince’s eye. This sight softened her still more. 
« Has he left a family?” asked she. “ I know 
the King is good.” 

The Prince mentioned the vacant post of book- 
keeper, and the distinguished accomplishments 
of the adopted son, Nicolas Rosier, and spoke 
with a genuine inspiration of his severe integrity. 
Then he continued—*“ And this deserving man 
must starve, because he stands without protec- 
tion. He is only the heir of his foster-father’s 
virtue and his poverty !” 

Madame de Pompadour, filled with fervent 
emotion, seized with both hands the Prince's 
hand, and said—* Prince, as an adroit and ami- 
able man of the world I have always known you, 
but not as a good and feeling human being. Be 
not, in my presence, ashamed of your tearful 
eye. Such a tear honours the man. Take 
for it this kiss. Rosier must have his father’s 
place.” 

When the Marquise opened the subject to the 
King, she said—*‘ In fact, the Minister of the 
Marine has just brought me here a portfolio of 
nominations for signature. Look through it, 
and see if the man you speak of is on the list.” 
The Marquise obeyed, and found in the nomina- 
tion to the post of book-keeper of the Marine, 
the name Meuron. 

“Very well, we will leave it alone, The 
Minister, of course, knows this Meuron. He 
understands these things better than we do. We 
must not interfere with their trash.” 

‘“« Sire,” answered the Marquise, “ your inter- 
ference alone can complete the noble work which 
you have begun, and which still fills all Paris 
with rejoicing and approbation. Your Majesty 
has unmasked the haughty criminal, and rescued 
innocence. You, sire, were the last thought of 
the dying old man, for you had saved him. He 
carries your name with gratitude to heaven.” 

The King laughed aloud. “I have always 
suspected,” cried he, “that you maintain corre- 
spondence with the spiritual world—how else 
could you know what the book-keeper’s soul has 
trailed thither with it? My name, was it ? Much 
obliged for the honour! I must, of course, as a 
requital of courtesy, send his foster-son’s name 
to the office of the Admiralty.” He struck out 
Meuron, and inserted Nicolas Rosier. 

“ Oh, how bad you are, Sire, and yet so good!” 
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said the favourite, and kissed the Monarch’s hand 
which had written the name. 





VIII.——THE BOX ON THE EAR. 


Conas was beside himself with astonishment 
when he received the royal nomination. He im- 
mediately set out to present his respectful and 
grateful compliments to the Minister and the 
superior officers in the department. 

“ It gave me sincere pleasure to propose you 
to the King,” said the Minister, “ since I wished 
to see the memory of Monsieur Larmes honoured 
in your person,” 

‘“ My merit in your nomination is trifling,” 
said the Chancellor of the Minister’s oflice. “I 
confess, however, I had some opposition to com- 
bat, in regard to it. But 1 was acquainted with 
your admirable performances, given up in the 
name of Monsieur Larmes. I could not, as an 
honest man, recommend to the Minister any one 
but you.” 

Colas remarked, on his visits, that, like these 
two gentlemen, all the other superior officers 
had, unknown to him, exerted themselves for him 
in the most generous way. When he mentioned 
the fact to Mademoiselle de Pons, she said, with a 
lauyh—* You are a fuol, Colas. You have for- 
gotten the principal actor. ‘Tu-morrow, ask an 
audience of Prince Soubise, and kiss his hand— 
do not forget.” 

‘ And the principal actor is not Prince Sou- 
bise,’ said Colas, ‘ but my modest, beautiful 
sister, whose hand I kiss a thousand times more 
willingly.”” However, Colas was prudent enough 
to kiss, next day, the Prince’s hand likewise ; 
und the Prince, seeing in Colas an agreeabie 
young man, was prudent enough to recommend 
tv him to offer his grateful respects to Madame 
de Pompadour. The book-keeper of the Marine 
obeyed ; and the favourite did not continue insen- 
sible to a homage which she was certainly con- 
scious of having deserved. Her good deed 
pleased her the more, because she had performed 
it for a man who was not only grateful, but also 
young and remarkably handsome. 

Monsieur Rosier, who was no novice in the 
business of his department, soon acquired the 
approbation of all his superiors, and of the Mi- 
nister himself—not, indeed, from his performance 
of his duties, but because none of them knew 
how he had arrived at obtaining a post for which 
all of them had favoured and recommended ano- 
ther. It was conjectured that he must have 
influential connexions at Court ; consequently, 
every one treated him with the greatest distinc. 
tiun, 

Colas, perfectly contented with his good for- 
tune, and now acquainted with the secret rvad 
which destiny had strangely opened between him 
and King Louis XV., enjoyed the gifts of acci- 
dent with all modesty. He had formerly pos- 
sessed humility enough to make no pretensions 
to such a lot as he had gained ; he did not now 
possess presumption enough to require anything 
higher. His moderation, in truth, was the reswt. 
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not of any peculiar wisdom and virtue, but of . 
disposition happily compounded of phlegm anq 
levity. He was invited into all circles of Society 
to which his want of noble birth made him aq. 
missible ; and many a pretty Parisian threw ove, 
him her magic net, which, however, his levity an 
phlegm tore like a spider's web. For, eyep, 
towards the seducingly beautiful Pauline, be fe); 
no more than respectful tenderness; and the 
confidential relation between him and her y3. 
more the effect of habit than of passion, 
Pauline felt more tenderly and more pro. 
foundly—she loved with fervour ; and, however 
discontented she might perhaps sometimes 
with his cold respect, yet occasionally, when she 


| was more collected, she thanked him in her heart 
| fur his fraternal carelessness. She was, notwith- 


standing, convinced that she was beloved by him 
with a passion befitting her attractions. Colas, 
in his confessions to her, described all his female 
acquaintances, and detailed many an attack 
made on his heart. How could he bette: 
authenticate his fidelity to her? And yet she 
objected that he was beginning to bestow too 
much time on diversions, and that she saw him 
less. 

“I almost repent,” said she to him, poutingly, 
‘‘of having promoted you to be book-keeper iu 
the Marine. Jt were better I had retained you 
as a music-copyist. You would have staid more 
at home, and I could have spoken to you as often 
as I liked.” 

He promised reformation, and soon kept his 
word—though after a fashion which was quite 
contrary to his intention. 

On repairing, one evening, with some friends, 
to Drouet’s gardens, where there were illumina- 
tions and balls, to which the whole elegant world, 
even many of the highest ranks, were accustomed 
to resort, he found, among the dancers, une of 
his female acquaintances, the daughter of the 
bookbinder who worked for the office of the 
Marine. She was known by the name of the 
beautiful Juliette. He was perfectly indifferent 
about the girl; but she was dancing like a syl- 
phide with Mr Browne, an Englishman—ai 
attaché of the British ambassador at Paris, the 
Earl of Albemarle. Colas stood admiring her, 
and felt himself flattered when, in floating past, 
she remarked him, smiled sweetly to him, and, 
in dancing, did not cease to throw now and then 
a look across to him. Mr Browne, her partner, 
watched this game of looks. It seemed not tv 
be half so agreeable to him as to the 
humoured Colas. When the dance was evel, 
the Englishman accompanied her to a sofa torest, 
and, while he was engaged in conversation wit 
her, Colas came up to them. She appeared to 
have expected him—broke off from the ; 
man—stood up and followed to the dance the 
young book-keeper, wha had not even uy 
asked her. The Englishman, standing gloomil) 
aside, followed the pair with his eyes. It was 
visible that an internal fire devoured him. 

“I hope I have not committed a robbery ¢° 
the gentleman yonder,” said Colas to the pretty 
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juliette, “in leading you out to dance? He is ! tuation, and exerted themselves to appease him. 


ing a face like a hurricane.” 

«Qn the contrary, I thank you, Monsieur 

Rosier, for having rescued me from the weari- 

ewretch!” answered the girl. “It is enough 
that, for these two months, I have had to see 
the gentleman almost every day at home, 
where he overwhelms my father with presents. 
I aceept nothing from him. He is as hateful 
to me as a spider, and steals after me like my 
shadow.” 

Foran hour and a-half, Colas was unable to 
yet rid of his partner, who seemed to have re- 
solved on making a conquest of his heart. He 
was rejoiced when at length he escaped into the 
iJiuminated garden, which, with its variegated 
gres, sparkled like an enchanted world. Seeing 
that others were drinking punch, he ordered 
some to be brought him into one of the prettiest 
of the arbours. In sitting down at one of the 
tables, it happened that he took his place directly 
opposite Juliette’s unlucky adorer. Beside him 
sat one of his acquaintances—a private secretary, 
named De Bonnaye. 

The company were in lively conversation on 
political questions ; and particularly, being com- 

of a mixture of French and English, on 
the subjects which had brought Earl Albemarle 
to Paris. In the arbour, as in the cabinets of the 
powers, reciprocal reproaches were thrown out— 
the Frenchmen upbraiding the English with their 
claims on the immense tract of country between 
New-England and Acadia—the Englishmen re- 
proaching the French with having erected forts 
on the Ohio with the design of interrupting the 
trade of England with the savages. The gentle- 
men seemed not less inspired by punch and wine 
than by patriotism. 

Colas, entering in the midst of the conversa- 
tion, held his peace, and played the part of an 
unconcerned auditor. Mr Browne, over-against 
him, the man with the hurricane-countenance, 
became still more vehement and fluent, on per- 
ceiving the book-keeper, who had ravished his 
sylphide from him. He now thundered more 
loudly than ever against the diplomatic usurpa- 
tions of France ; he seemed to believe that, if 
he smote all France with his anger, he must ne- 
cessarily hit his detested rival. But no one felt 
the attack less than the inoffensive Colas. He 
left to his countrymen the task of repelling the 
Englishman's haughty rudeness ; and he did so 
the more willingly, from perceiving that the de- 
bate was conducted with more heat than was 
exactly required in a pleasure-garden for giving 
favour to the beverage. 

The quieter Colas kept, the more hotly stormed 
the enraged Mr Browne. At every powerful 
sath which the Englishman rapped out in confirm- 
ation of his reproaches against the French state- 
policy, he fastened his look on the innocent Colas. 
Une Frenchman after another stole away. The 
worthy gentlemen were afraid that the debate 
"as going too far, and, especially, that Mr 

rowne’s political spirit contained too much spirit 
wine. His countrymen, tov, perceived his si- 





But he grew only the hotter. 

“ It is true,” he exclaimed, addressing himself 
to the Frenchmen, ‘the cabinet of St James’ 
understands its interest badly. I must allow 
you are inthe right. If our King wished to be 
successful in diplomacy, he should have sent to 
Paris, not Lord Albemarle, but a London girl of 
pleasure. And we have a thousand of them who 
are handsomer than the worn-out Pompadeur.” 

W hen Colas heard the name of his benefactress 
thus profaned, he broke silence, and said to the 
man of the tempestuous countenance, but with 
the greatest politeness, leaning aeross the table, 
and speaking in a half-whisper, to avoid putting 
the Englishman to the blush— Do not forget, 
sir, that you stand on French ground !”’ 

While the book-keeper was in this attitude, 
Mr Browne, by way of answer, let fly at hima 
mighty fillip on the nose, making this remark — 
‘“ What does the pert young fellow mean by 
poking his nose in my face, and presuming to 
give me instructions before I ask for them ?” 

He had not finished the last words, which he 
addressed to the company, when Colas returned 
him a ringing box on the ear, At the blow, Mr 
Browne, like an oak overturned by a tempest, 
fell sideways with his head against his neighbour, 
who was in the act of lifting to his lips a glass ef 
warm punch. ‘The glass was upset, and emptied 
itself in a stream over the hurricane-countenance, 
whose owner could not but believe that it was 
coloured with his own dear blood. 

Allthe English sprang up ; the French did the 
same. Mr Browne drew his sword, and Colas his, tu 
defend himself. Before the rest could step in and 
part them, Colas had received a thrast under the 
right arm, which, a span lower than the arm-pit, 
penetrated the flesh without touching the breast- 
bone. All was over in a few secouds, Just as 
quickly vanished from the arbour most of the 
Frenchmen, to avoid being entangled in an affair 
which was the more critical from its affecting «a 
member of a foreign embassy; just as quickly 
disappeared the Englishmen, taking with them 
their furious countryman, to prevent him from 
further excesses. Only Monsieur de Bonnaye 
remained behind with the wounded Colas, accom - 
panied him to a carriage, and earried him imme- 
diately to a surgeon. The surgeon pronounced 
the wound insignificant, as it had only passed 
through the thick of the flesh. He bound it up, 
and Colas drove, with his faithful comrade, to 
his home, in the hotel of Count Oron. 





IX.—WAR WITH ENGLAND. 

Monsieur de Bonnaye—who, in the arbour, had 
been one of the most lively orators for the cause 
of France against England—continued in the 
carriage to make an outery against the inselence 
of the English. Colas, who had no cause to be 
pleased with them, chimed in with the abuse frem 
the bottom of his heart. 

Monsieur de Bonnaye said—* | am surprised 
that our Court hesitates so long to chastise the 
shameless arrugunce of the Cabinet of Londen. 
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If it depended on me, war should be declared 
to-morrow.” 

This idea was genuine balsam to the book- 
keeper's wound. His resolution wastaken. He 
pressed his friend’s hand with an air of assur- 
ance, and said—** Calm yourself. Before a fort- 
night passes over our heads, every Englishman 
shall be out of Paris, and the war shall be de- 
clared.” 

Monsieur de Bonnaye smiled to himself, for he 
thought of the influence of the punch ; but Colas 
thought of the influence of Pauline. 

Next day the wounded man had to keep his 
chamber and his bed, by order of his physician. 
He had lost much blood, and had fevered. Ina 
few lines he informed Mademoiselle de Pons of 
his accident, before she should learn it by public 
report ; for Colas doubted not that Court and 
city were full of his adventure. He was mis- 
taken. Nobody spoke of it—nobody knew of it. 
The Englishmen had neither been acquainted 
with the Frenchmen at the punch-table, nor had 
the latter known each other, having been blown 
together by the breath of pure chance. The oc- 
eurrence, besides, would be regarded as nothing 
more than one of those heroico-tragical events 
which are so common over a glass. 

But not in this light was it regarded by the 
loving Pauline, when she had read the note of 
her friend. She passed the long day in anguish 
vf soul for the risk to which his life was exposed. 
in the evening, pretending indisposition, she 
excused herself from attending the Countess 
dOron into society, and stole through the corri- 
dor, in the inner court of the hotel, to Monsieur 
ltosier’s apartments. 

In the blush of innocence and love, she ap- 
proached the bedside of the sick man. The 
honest old Marcus—Colas’ servant, an heir-loom 
bequeathed by the deceased Monsieur Larmes— 
modestly and shrewdly withdrew, to stand sen- 
tinel. 

“How are you?” lisped Pauline anxiously to 
her friend, who held out his hand to meet hers. 
‘* What have you been doing? Who has wounded 
you? What was the cause? Has the physician 
not forbidden you to speak * When did you 
fight ? Where was it? 
Who is your physician ?” 

Materials enough to fill up a whole evening 
with answers. Colas detailed the quarrel with 
ull circumstantiality, and not without offering 
fitting incense to Pauline’s beauty in his remarks 
on the pretty Juliette. Mademoiselle de Pons 
acknowledged with secret pleasure the fidelity 
of her lover, She was aware of the renown of 
Juliette’s charms, but she was also aware that 
Colas in fact cared little about them, and that 
he never entered the bookbinder’s house, how- 
ever much oecasion he might have to do so. She 
perceived that the Englishman, from groundless 
jealousy, had persecuted, insulted, and all but 
murdered the good Colas, 

* The wretch !” cried she— he owes you the 
heaviest satisfaction. If he were a Frenchman, 
he should get lodgings in the Bastille. But he 
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belongs to Lord Albemarle’s embassy. We mag 
consider the affair well,” | 

“There is little to consider, Pauline,” 
Colas; “ if I meet this Mr Browne, will run him 
through ; or rather, if I were once recovered, [ 
will challenge him to meet me in the Bois de 
Boulogne. He attacked me while unprepared, 
not like a man of honour, but like an assay, 
sin.” 

“Would you make yourself still more unfon 
tunate ?” exclaimed Pauline with uneasiness, 
“If fortune were against you, O Colas! conld 
I survive you? And, if you were to kill him, 
would you not be obliged to leave France ang 
me for ever ?” 

“‘ He and I cannot live together in Paris,” ap. 
swered Colas. “ The best way is, that all the 
English be expelled. They say our court hesi- 
tates between peace and war with England, 
Cardinal Bernis is for peace; so is Prince Sou. 
bise. Speak with the Prince. War must be de. 
clared against the insolent English. If it is not,;] 
see misfortune on the way. The prince must be 
converted to our opinion. He has remarkable 
influence.” 

Colas and Pauline were at one as to the de: 
claration of war against England, as soon ag 
the word was pronounced, Both rejoiced over 
their revenge. It was surely excusable in an 
attached girl, that, in anger fur the shedding ef 
her lover’s blood, she desired to destroy all Eng. 
land. 

A day or two afterwards, on the first opportu. 
nity Pauline found of explaining herself to the 
Prince, she did so withall her characteristic female 
slyness:—‘* You are aware, my Prince, of the 
unlucky story of the book-keeper, Rosier, whe 
has gratefully and honourably repaid with his 
blood the favours which you had the kindness to 
confer on him.” 

“ With his blood !” replied the Prince, in as- 
tonishment. “I have not heard a word of it.” 

He entreated Mademoiselle de Pons to repeat 
the story. In her relation there was not a word 
about the pretty Juliette, who, as a subordinate 
object, behoved to disappear in the general out- 


line; not « word about the slap on the nose, 


Do you feel weak ? | 





which was an incident too unpoetical for an ad- 
venture in which the book-keeper, Rosier, was 
to figure as hero. On the other hand, the Prince 
was skilfully given to understand that the abu- 
sive language of the Englishman had been levelled 
in an especial degree against the Prince and the 
favourite, and that this was the circumstance 
against which Monsieur Rosier’s faithful heart 
had risen up in mutiny. In what shape had the 
affront been put? On this part of the subject, 
the Prince was allowed to do no more than draw 
inferences from Mr Browne's expressions ré- 
garding the Marquise de Pompadour. Soubise, 
after hearing everything, pressed to be informed 
of still more, especially what injurious expre 
sions the Englishman had used regarding him. 
Mademoiselle de Pons played the part of pet 
plexity, as if she felt an invincible reluctance t 
repeat indecencies. The more obstinately st 
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jefased to speak, the more discomposed grew the 
Prince, and the more atrociously did his imagi- 


nation depict to him, in a black series of pos- 
sibilities, the insult he had suffered. 

« And is it with such individuals you connect 
yourself, Prince?’ continued the young lady. 
“What must Paris think of you, if you are one 
of the most zealous advocates for peace with a 
nation which makes it an amusement to ridicule 
France in the face of the whole world, and, even 
on French ground, to hold up to contempt the 
most amiable of French princes?” 

The affair made so deep an impression on the 
Prince's susceptible heart, that he forgot even 
the expressions of tenderness which, on other 
vecasions, when ¢éte-d-téte with the young lady, 
he never neglected. ‘‘ But from whom have you 
learned these circumstances with such exact- 
ness?” inquired he. 

“The whole city knows them and relates 
them,” answered the lady: “but you would 
probably be the last person to hear them; and 
the reason is intelligible—no one would wish 
to give you the annoyance of a moment. But, 
forgive my loquacity, or, if it finds no mercy, 
forgive my jealousy over the purity of your 
fame.” 

The Prince gratefully covered her hand with 
his kisses, Till now he had certainly been op- 
posed to the war, because he was opposed to the 
Duke de Richelieu, who had wished for war in order 
to obtain the chief command of the army. He 
desired, however, to inform himself mvure mi- 
nutely regarding the occurrence in Drouet’s gar- 
den, From Pauline’s narrative he fortunately 
recollected the name of Monsieur de Bonnaye. 
He sent for this gentleman, as the most authen- 
tic witness, and ordered him to relate the facts 
with the most unreserved openness. De Bon- 
naye obeyed. The Prince heard some additional 
particulars, but nothing of what immediately 
concerned himself. He put questions. Mon- 
sieur de Bonnaye shrugged his shoulders, ex 
cased himself on the plea of ignorance, but, out 
of revenge against the Englishman, was malicious 
enough to let a suspicion glimmer, as it were, 
through his assertions, that it might have been 
that the Prince had been attacked even more 
Virulently than the favourite. The Prince in- 
stantly paid a visit to the Duke de Richelieu. 

“T have,” said he to him, “ perused your last 
memorial on the demands of England. You have 
conquered me with your pen, as you will con. 
quer the English with your sword. 1 unite 
with you. The British embassy must be sent 
home, and the manifesto of war after it.” 

The Duke de Richelieu was agreeably asto- 
nished by the conversion of his opponent. He 
embraced him. The reconciliation was com- 

They concerted their further measures 
for altering the sentiments of Cardinal Bernis, 
the whole court, and the King. The Prince pro- 
mised to secure the influence of Madame de Pom- 

ur, 

He found no difficulty in doing so. Mr 
Browne's wordsethat “the King of England 
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ought to have sent to Paris, instead of Lord 
Albemarle, a woman of pleasure”—opened the 
path to victory. But the addition—‘ we have a 
thousand of them who are handsomer than the 
worn-out! Pompadour”—kindled a deep red on the 
Marquises cheeks, and a deadly hatred in her 
breast. aot! 

Colas was not a little surprised, when several 
courtiers of rank were announced at his apart- 
ments. They were commissioned by the Marquise 
to receive the book-keeper’s account of the inci- 
dent in Drouet’s garden, His words were written 
down and signed by him. 

Three days later, the British Embassy received 
its passports to return across the Channel—war 
was declared with England. 
















































X.—THE PATENT OF NOBILITY. 
Mademoiselle de Pons received the first intel- 
ligence of the important event from the Prince's 
own mouth. In her rapture she could have 
thrown herself on his neck, He saw this ecstasy. 
He read in it nothing but the revelation of a 
heart beating for him; and, like a soldier who 
had gained experience under the banners of the 
god of love, he ventured to avail himself of the 
conquest, which was favoured by solitude. He 
pressed the blooming form to his breast, and 
robbed her lips of his first kiss. Pauline blushed, 
became grave, and repulsed the eager lover with 
maiden pride. Nevertheless, he held himself 
certain of her affection, and left the fair prude 
with a passion which her reserve had only 
kindled higher. 

With so much the more impatience did she 
wait for the evening, to surprise her friend 
pleasingly with the intelligence of the war. 
Unluckily, Count Oron had a party, from which 
she durst not absent herself. She sent Colas 
some lines with the news, and begged him to 
expect her, though it should be late. 

Colas was by this time half cured, and had 
been for some days out of bed, When Pauline’s 
note appeared, he had already learned the 
departure of the English Embassy in @ manner 
yet more surprising. An officer of the embassy 
had come to him and presented a letter of the 
following import :—* Sir, 1 have only been able, 
at the moment of our return to England, to learn 
your name, as the name of the man whom | 
wronged in Drouet’s garden in the most un- 
worthy manner. I acted in intoxication: you 
were innocent, and I shed your blood. 1 will 
not leave France without performing my duty. 
Permit me to believe that you forgive me, and 
that I may presume to offer as your property the 
accompanying ills on the French East India 
Company, which produce annually ten thousand 
livres of interest. I will carry with me out of 
the detested country nothing except your for- 
giveness.—S, T. Browne.” 

Colas had sufficient spirit to return the bills 
to the Englishman, along with assurances ef. his 
forgiveness. But the Briton retained only the 
latter, and sent him the bills back, » en 
It was almost midnight when Pauline 
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the corridor. Colas hastened to meet 
her, “How much had they not to say to each 
other! He led herintohis chamber, and shewed her 
thecorrespondence. She wassurprised and affected 
by the Englishman’s magnanimity. “If we could 
have foreseen this,” said she, “‘ we would have let 
the war with England alone. The man whom we 
persecuted has made you rich. He acted, per- 
haps, quite as passionately in his magnanimity 
as in his jealousy: and he was both times in the 
wrong. You are now richer than I am, Colas. 
De you know what you yet want to secure youa 
brilliant career ¢” 


‘“‘ Nothing,” said Colas, and clasped Pauline to | 


his breast: “1 possess everything !” 

‘¢ But will everything continue in your pos. 
session 7” 

‘© Who can forbid it? Who can part brother 
and sister >—Yes, Pauline, I do still want one 
thing—a patent of nobility. If I had that, I 
might say to you” 

He trembled to say more, from fear of offend- 
ing, by the boldness of his wishes, which Pauline 
understood sufficiently by his sudden pause. 
With bashful love she laid her cheek to his, and 
whispered—*“ You are right: you do want the 
patent. We must demand it.” 





In consequence of this resolution, Prince | 


Soubise received, as usual, on the first oppor- 
tunity, the requisite hints, when at Pauline’s 
feet he prayed for an affectionate word ; for, 
since that stolen kiss, she had put on an air of 
extreme severity, and he was afraid, in good 
earnest, of having offended her. 

** Say to me at least, divine Pauline, that you 
de not hate me!” cried he. 

“(I have no right to hate you,” replied she; 
‘* how could I be so presumptuous towards 
you?” 

‘You have, I know, been hurt by my auda- 
city, fair Pauline,’ continued he; “ but, if you 
ever entertained any esteem for me, how can you 
withdraw all friendship on account of one poor 
kiss? Why are you so beautiful? Accuse your 
own loveliness, not its effects. You know, you 
cannot but know, I adore you.” 

“ Allow me, my Lord,” returned Pauline, ‘to 
take at their real value the unmerited compli- 
ments with which you honour me. Your gene- 
rous spirit has often, against my will, transported 
me with admiration for you. And yet—yes, I 
confess it frankly—you have yourself certainly 
suggested to me a suspicion unfavourable to this 
nobility of mind.” 

“I! For Heaven's sake '—do you believe, 
Pauline, that 1 have ever played the hypocrite 
before you ?” 

“1 cannot say so, Prince ; but I can say with 
truth, that your wounded henour operated 
actively in the banishment of the rude English, 
without thinking of the brave man who shed his 
blood for your insulted name. 1 expected from 
your sensibility, that you would distinguish this 
man; perhaps, intercede for him at the foot of the 
throne; perhaps, in recompense for his chivalrous 
action, give biw, through the King's hand, the 
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nobility which he has deserved. You have fg,. 
gotten him in the gratification of your revenge” 

“The book-keeper Rosier? Is it he you 
mean ?” 

«‘T mean the man who, when your name was 
about to be profaned, when every Frenchman 
present was dumb, had alone the courage to 
speak and to face the haughty Englishman—the 
man who is probably still suffering from his 
wounds, received for your sake and yours 
alone.” 

«Oh, how hardly and unjustly you judge me!” 
cried the Prince, who felt himself hit. * Do yoy 
know all? If you had asked me, you wou'd 
have learned what steps I have taken with the 
King ; you would have learned that it is already 


/ in view, not merely to elevate Monsieur Rosier 


into the rank of nobility, but to bestow on him 
the cross of St Louis—that the writings are, 
perhaps, already executed.” 

Mademoiselle de Pons, outwitted by the Prince, 
came, with a pleased surprise, a step nearer. 
“Have I done you injustice? Then it is my 
turn to entreat your pardon.” 

The reconciliation was sealed, as reconcilia- 
tions of the sort usually are: the hearts came 
nearer to each other than they had ever done 
before. Soubise departed more deeply enamoured 
than he came. 

But he did not forget that he had purchased 
the sweet hour of reconciliatiou by a white lie. 
It had never come into his imagination to pat- 
ronise Rosier. Though a hundred Rosiers bleed 
for a Prince, no thanks to them! The low-born 
rabble ought to think it matter of rejoicing, if 
they could obtain the honour of breaking legs 
and neck for a man of so illustrious ancestry. 
But to purchase a look of loving sweetness from 
a Pauline—yes, for that reward one must truly 
use a little exertion. 

With the Marquise de Pompadour the Prince 
had an easy game to play, in persuading her 
that the handsome young man who had combated 
so chivalrously for her honour, deserved the titles 
and dignity of chivalry. It is needless to say 
that Rosier’s merit was represented as more 
brilliant than it in fact was. In such cases what 
matters it for a few magnificent figures of speech 
more or less ? 

Behold! ‘There appeared the patent of nobi- 
lity and the cross of St Louis. ‘The worthy and 
valorous book-keeper, with his children and 
children’s children, entered into the number of 
France's noble knights. At the magic word of the 
King’s Majesty, his birth transformed itself into 
noble birth, and his wretched cradle glistened 
with gold. Nobility, when newly-baked, is not 
worth much; one must spend a little money on 
it; and for a couple of gold-pieces we can have 
it in a quarter of an hour rendered old—ay, * 
old as the oldest. From the affinity of the names 
Rosier and Rosni, a heraldic juggler instanta- 
neously inferred an immediate relationship wi 
the Duke de Sully, Baron de Rosni, Henry IV.* 
celebrated friend; and a family tree, whose 
1yets lay among the mists of the tenth century, 
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grew up with its aplendid foliage, for the gon of 
the sempstress. 

« What do you want more ?” said Pauline to 
him with a laugh. 

With a laugh, he replied: “ I have found, 
thank Heaven ! my ancestors, to whom, alas ! my 
family tree no more avails. I now want only 
the children and children’s children expressly 
specified in the patent, and these are the parties 
who would profit most by the whole affair. We 
must consider how I can come by them. In this 
point no heraldry can aid us,” 





XI.—THE VEIL, 

Many, it is true, beheld with surprise the 
good fortune of the book-keeper, who, from 
his obscurity as a poor copyist of Monsieur 
Larmes, had mounted into the illuetrious ranks 
of the nobility. And they had fair reason to be 
astonished at the fact. Not that such pheno- 
mena were unheard of, or even rare—oh, no! 
people every day saw unknown forms advancing 
out of nothing to renown and power, and cele- 
brated individuals, at the stroke of a minister’s 
pen, vanishing into their original nothing. Men 
sported like flies in the sunshine of royal ca- 
price. Some flew the eagle’s flight, others fell 
headlong with singed pinions. ‘Those were still 
the good old times, which, alas ! have disappeared 
with the unlucky increase of intelligence among 
the nations, and of which we now behold only 
a seducing picture in the Sultan’s Court on the 
Black Sea, or in the person of the adored sove- 
reign of Morocco—those were still the times, 
when, happily, merit in the service of one’scountry 
bore no price, or rather all merit was dangerous, 
and the weakest heads, the emptiest hearts, were 
capable of making the fortune of their possessors, 
ifthey could but contrive to gain themselves some 
patronage or other, through an amiable treachery, 
through powerful relations, or other means of 
the sort. 

This was the very circumstance which awaken- 
ed a just astonishment at the giant steps which 
Monsieur de Rosier took on his path of success ; 
for one saw no patrons or patronesses declaring 
themselves in his favour ; one saw him dancing 
attendance in no antechambers of all-powerful 
courtiers; one did not so much as see him 
hguring in the swarm of adorers of any celebrated 
court beauty. And no one ever thought of the 
poor, orphaned, penniless Mademoiselle de Pons, 
who herself played but a subordinate part in the 
house of Count Oron, who, again, was quite desti- 
tute or court influence. 

But Monsieur the Cardinal listened long to 
what was said ; and it did not escape him that 
Prince Soubise had shewn a peculiar interest in 
the book-keeper of the Marine. It was incom- 
Prehensible what motive the Prince could have 
for his exertions, since Monsieur de Rosier was 
temarked to stand in no connexion whatever 
with the Prince ; but still it was certain that he 
must, from some cause or other, be held in esti. 
mation by his Highness. The Cardinal, who 
readily used every means which promised, sooner 






































































or later, to advantage him, threw accordingly bis 
glance of favour on the honest Colas, and sought 
to attach him to his interests. | 

Colas was one evening summoned to attend 
the Cardinal. The latter received him with his 
own peculiar politeness, and said——“‘ Monsieur 
de Rosier, I have long been an admirer of your 
shining talents. You are destined by nature for 
a higher career. I am delighted to become an 
instrument in the hands of your destiny. Re- 
ceive here your nomination as Conseiller de 
Roi. You will in future be employed under me 
as an officer of my ministry, in the diplomatic 
department.” 

Colas was certainly pleasantly surprised. There 
was no want of assurances of gratitude, and of 
the most unconditioned devotion. But in his 
heart he thought of Pauline, and was convinced 
that she had been the author of his new promo- 
tion. 

“Not in the least,” replied Pauline ; “such 
things happen of themselves. As long as you 
were nothing, the foot of every lackey would 
haye trodden you, with all your virtues, into the 
dust. Now, when you have become something, 
the slaves respectfully shrink back to make reom 
for you. It will not in the least surprise me, 
if you in time become minister, count, and duke. 
You have as good capacity for everything as 
Cardinal Bernis, who was once nothing better 
than a small versifier, and glad ef enjoying a 
pension of fifteen hundred livres.” 

What pleased Colas best in his exaltation of 
rank, was its allowing him a more unrestrained 
intercourse with Pauline. The Count D’Oron 
courted the society of the Conseiller du’ Rei— 
Pauline easily contrived to bring that about. 
The former neighbour, whose existence in his 
back-zooms people had scarcely deigned to be 
aware of, took a whole wing in the same hotel, 
and so became the immediate neighbour of Pau- 
line’s modest apartments. Count Oren would 
have had no objection to see in him an admirer 
of Pauline. But Colas and Pauline took good 
care not to appear openly in the meantime, as 
being to eack other what they in secret were ; 
for Pauline feared Prince Soubise’s jealousy, 
who, if he had known how formidable and how 
successful a rival Colas was, would infallibly 
have annihilated him. And Colas, on the other 
hand, contented himself with his secret happi-. 
ness; the appearing openly as Pauline’s adorer 
could not have increased the happiness he felt. 

His new careercarried him into new connexions 
and relations. He speedily learned this lesson— 
that the art of diplomacy is not so very difficult. 
The information in which one was deficient, 
could be had for money, in the person of a clever 
bourgeois secretary. The being an agreeable 
companion ; the managing the thread of a deli- 
cate intrigue ; the accommodating one’s self with 
pliancy to every man’s humour; the awakening 
and feeding of other men’s passions, without 
expressing any passion of ones owns. 
ing everywhere and seeing everywhere, and yet 
standing everywhere as if deaf and blind—~these 
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accomplishments. were soon learned. Colas 
t—‘‘ How people are mistaken, when 
they stand yonder down in the dust, and look 
up at the gods of the earth! In good truth, 
every merry periwig-maker has as much talent 
fer diplomacy as a pretty washerwoman has for 
being favourite of a king, and mistress of a 
mighty kingdom!” But all this he only thought 
to himself, and was already too good a diploma- 
tist to tell tales out of school. 
With the same faithful zeal which he had 





shewn in the bureau of the Marine, he now | 


devoted himself to the duties of his new office— 
even the most difficult and fatiguing of them— 
among which, doubtless, must be ranked, the 
numerous diplomatic entertainments and visits. 
He was absent from no dinner, from no party 
of pleasure. His handsome figure gained him 
the liking of the fair sex. He was,therefore, a 
consummate statesman. Owing to Prince Sou- 


bise’s intimacy in Count Oron’s house, it hap- | 


pened that the Count’s family, and, along with 
the young Countess, her friend and companion 
Pauline, were frequently invited into the circles 
of the foreign ambassadors. Colas and Pauline 
saw each other in those parties with renewed 
pleasure ; but no man remarked, from the beha- 
viour of these two diplomatic persons, the rela- 
tion in which they privately stood to each other. 
On their return home, Pauline’s confidential 
boudoir became the scene of a rehearsal and 
discussion of everything which both of them had 
done, said, heard, and seen. 

‘And you, bewitching Pauline,” said Colas, 
pressing the beloved form to his heart, “ you 
continue the queen of all the beauties who 
glitter yonder in manifold splendour.” 

“ But, Colas,”’ rejoined Pauline, “ did you 
observe yesterday the young Countess Starem- 
berg? No Jady at the ball came near to her 
in loveliness ; and yet her person is not so very 
marvellously beautiful.” 

“ It is true,” said Colas; “ I was almost 
struck with her even at your side.” 

‘ You were struck with her ©” replied Pauline 
hastily ; “ but did you observe particularly her 
magnificent veil? It is a real magic veil, the 
most perfect of the kind I eversaw. It awakened 
the envy of every woman in the room, Paris 
cannot shew anything like it. Heavens! if I 
could have such a veil !” 

Colas smiled and said—“ There will surely be 
more than that single one in the world? I shall 





her arms with delight about his neck— (io), 
if that were possible! Colas, in that yeij 
Pauline will become, without resistanee, Ma. 
dame de Rosier.” 

This was a high price. Colas’ indifference hag 
vanished long ago. Howcould he have remainog 
cold in the dangerous neighbourhood of so lovely 
asister? He loved. His highest aim was to be 
able to lead Pauline to the altar. Pauline was 
inclined to give him her heart, but not her hand. 
The blood of nobility does not disown itself, even 
in a loving girl at the side of a bourgeois lover, 





XIIL—THE ALLIANCE WITH AUSTRIA, 

Count Staremberg, as ambassador of the Em- 
press-Queen Maria Theresa, had, as yet, been 
quite unsuccessful in the object of his mission to 
the Court of the Tuilleries. His task was to 
move the French Court to an alliance with Aus- 
tria against Prussia. The Prince of Caunitz, as 
ambassador extraordinary of the Court of Vienna 
at Paris, had already pretty far paved the way. 
Frederick the Great of Prussia himself had done 
so still farther, by having entered into an alliance 
with the English. Notwithstanding all this, 
Cardinal Bernis, as well as the Marquise de 
Pompadour, and every man of sense, detested the 
idea of an alliance with Austria, France’s here. 
ditary enemy, against Prussia, the natural ally 
of the French crown. 

Colas, busied with the thought of the veil, 
entered the apartment of the ambassador just as 
the latter had returned, half in despair, froma 
long conference with the Cardinal Minister. 
An alliance between the Courts of Paris and 
Vienna was no longer to be thought of, The 
ambassador, however, let no trace of his vexation 
become visible ; the more especially as the ap- 
pearance of Monsieur de Rosier gave him again a 
faint glimmering of hope that the Cardinal might 
have sent this gentleman to knit up, perhaps, a 
negociation in some othershape. “ France, per- 
haps, wishes to sell me her alliance dear!” 
thought the Count, and gave Monsieur de Rosier 
the most obliging reception possible. 

The conversation soon turned on the last ball 
—on the beauty of the young Countess—on the 
magnificent veil, the envy of all the sex, The 
Count listened—Colas lay on the watch, The 
parties shifted nearerto each other. The Count 
said that the veil was of incalculable value, and 
came from the Netherlands ; that what the young 


Countess had said was correct ; that there existed 


ask the Austrian ambassador where the young | 
hands of the Empress. Colas now did not com 


Countess procured the veil, and what was the 
price of it. You must have one like it.” 

**Ah, you good child,” sighed Pauline, “ you 
understand nothing of the value of this veil. As 
we all stood round the young Countess, admiring 
it, she told us it was a present from the Empress- 
Queen. The world contains only three such 
veils. The Empress herself wears the second— 
the third is probably not destined for me.” 

« Who knows?” said Colas. ‘All depends 
on the attempt. Are not we two all-powerful ?” 
« Colas!” cried Pauline, in eestasy, and threw 





in the world only two similar veils, both in the 


ceal that this veil had enchanted a person who 
was dear to him, and that he was certain of the 
completion of his happiness, if he could offer her 
such a veil. 

“‘ My best friend,” exclaimed the Count, “both 
of us are then to be commiserated. It is as impo* 
sible for you to obtain one of these veils, as for 
me to persuade your King to the alliance with 
our Court.” A 

« One must never despair, Monsieur le Comte: 
said Colas, and at once understood the price 4 








ghich the Brabant lace was for sale. “How 
much is possible in the world, if one only regards 
it a8 net impossible y” 

The ambassador started at these words. 
« Friend,” eried he, “do you regard the alliance 
po possible, after the whole Court have unani- 
mously expressed themselves against it—after 
the Cardinal and the Marquise de Pompadour 
have declared to me their fixed resolution to 

it?” 

Colas reflected for a moment, and ran over in 
hig mind all which he had already found possible. 
The review inspired courage. ‘ Do not despair, 
however difficult the task may be!” said he to 
the ambassador. 

« Friend,’ cried the latter, in rapture, and 
sprang up—“ let it cost what it may, if you sue- 
ceed in effecting the alliance, I shall succeed in 
rewarding you with the veil. If I can fulfil the 
most ardent of my Empress’s wishes, she will not 
allew my petition for a veil to remain unheard.” 

The two diplomatists had now come to a mu- 
tual understanding. They entered more minutely 
into the affair. Colas was informed of its whole 
history. He promised to exert his influence with 
the Cardinal. The Count promised his word 
with the Empress. 

With Cardinal Bernis, Colas was unsuccessful ; 
being sharply repulsed, with a hint that it was 
his duty, as a French diplomatist, to avoid being 
led by foreigners. He was more successful 
in the private closet of his Pauline. The mo- 
ment she knew the price at which the imperial 
veil was to be gained, she said—‘* Now let me 
exert myself, Coias !” 

And she did exert herself conscientiously, the 
first time she was able to speak with Prince 
Soubise without witnesses. He, dissolving in 
his usual way into tenderness, had no more im- 
portant information to give her, than that he 
had dreamed of her—that in the dream she had 
made him a divinity—that in the dream she had 
been infinitely more amiable than she was in his 
waking hours—because in the dream she had 
been less prudish towards him than in the 
reality, 

“Ah, my Prince !” exclaimed Pauline, smiling 
and perplexed, “I am almost afraid some mali- 
cious fairy haunts us. Now, I too have had a 
dream—and, would you think it, in the dream I 
saw you! Yes, I too saw you more brilliantly 
amiable—I saw you ut the head of an army, in 
splendid uniform, surrounded with conquered 
banners. You returned as a conqueror and a 
hero, I stood among the millions of spectators 
who huzzaed around you. I stood trembling, 
and seemed to forget myself in the presence of 
the deified hero. But he remarked me gra- 
ously, He approached me. I had no longer 
any command of myself, and” 

The Prince, with all the vehemence of his 
flowing passion, snatched the fair speaker to 
his breast, But she repulsed him with gravity. 
‘Not so, Prince!” said she, in a tone which 
cmmanded respect. ‘ Do not forget that we 
‘te no longer in the dream—that you want the 
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army, the colours, and the conquests. If I were 
capable of ever feeling a weakness, Prince, | 
should be capable of it towards none but a hero 
who should reflect glory on France, Yes, and 
if you were as a man less amiable than you are, | 
should consider it my duty—so good a French- 
woman am I—to adorn the hero of France with 
the garland of my undivided love, if he deigned 
to accept it in the splendour of his renown.” 

«“ Oh, you are a wicked, cruel girl!” exelaimed 
Soubise ; “ you are an arch enthusiast, or the 
most artful of Penelopes! You exhibit to me 
happiness in the back-ground of impossibility.” 

‘*OF impossibility ?” asked Pauline, with an 
air of wonder, ‘“ Have we not a war with Eng- 
land ?” 

‘“ What though we have?” answered the 
Prince, ‘* You are well aware I am no seaman, 
and by land one can never come at the English. 
Yes, could I throw a bridge from Calais across the 
Channel, I myself would not reckon on the re- 
ward of love, till I had planted my colours on 
the Tower of London. But do you, lady, build 
me the bridge !” 

‘‘ Why should I not, my Lord, if you order 
me?” rejoined Pauline. ‘ Attack the English 
in Germany. Does not Hanover belong to the 
King of England? Why is it spared ?” 

“ Mademoiselle,” replied Soubise, with a smile, 
“vou are better versed in the policy of love 
than in the policy of courts, I presume you are 
not aware that the King of Prussia has con- 
cluded a league with England, by which Hanover 
is covered,” 

“Covered! By whom?” inquired Pauline. 
‘‘ By the little King of Prussia? Why does not 
our court conelude the offered alliance with 
Austria? Keep the King employed with the 
Austrians, and he will trouble himself little 
about Hanover. Why are you yourself, Prince, 
in contrariety to the wish of all France—yes, 
and contrary to the demands of your own fame 
—why are you opposed to the connexion with 
Austria and the attack on Hanover? Ah, if 
you knew what Paris thinks of you!” 

The Prince held up his finger with a comic 
air of threatening—* Mademoiselle, Mademoi- 
selle, | hear Count Staremberg from your sweet 
lips.” 

In this style the conversation was spun out 
for along time. The Prince, against his will, 
was intoxicated with Pauline’s flattering images 
of future military renown, and he saw no possi- 
bility of realizing the beautiful dreams which 
she conjured up before him, unless the court 
should unite with Austria in a continental 
war. 

For some days he combated with himself, 
Of one thing he was certain—that he could not 
fail to procure, by the favour of Madame de 
Pompadour, a very high command in the army, 
Pauline had aroused his ambition. The artful 
girl had not found it so peculiarly difficult to 
make him jealous of the laurels of the Duke de 
Richelieu and Marshal d’Etrees. He had al- 
ready half taken his resolution, to exert himself 
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for the alliance with Austrian, when Mademoiselle 





de Pons, ind sedind conference, Gevermined: ‘him 
1f feorgy wei Lentasi Bred: 

He; ;vith alt Wis ndroftnéss, now 
self! to’ Madame ‘de’ Pompadour. « “all his 
adroitness continued ineffectual ior berounde the 
Marquise in favour of Austria. It was in vain 
for’ him to set in motion all the springs of female 
vanity; inorder to embitter her against the 
King of Prussia. 

“{ have no love whatever for this poetical 
King,” said she, “and know well that | find 
very little favour in his ¢yes. But quite as little 
have I the good fortune of pleasing the Queen 
of Hungary. Accordingly the one consideration 
balances the other, and the fame of our King 
outweighs both.” 

The Prince endeavoured, in vain, to insinuate 
more pleasing ideas of the Empress Maria The- 
resa, and in vain assured her that this Princess 
was accustomed, in confidential circles, to speak 
of her with the most lively admiration and re- 
gard, 

“No,” said the Marquise, laughing ; “ you are 
too good-natured, my dear Prince, and accept 
Staremberg’s fair words ascurrent coin. Do not 
trust him. I, for my part, shall not believe 
what you report to me, until the Empress her- 
self assures me of the truth of it in writing.” 

Prince Soubise dissembled his ill-humour. He 
felt that he was still far from being invincible 
with the Marquise. All his hopes would have 
vanished, had not the last expressions of Madame 
de Pompadour suggested a new plan. “ All de- 
pends on bringing the Marquise’s pride into 
play,” said he to Pauline. “The Empress must 
he persuaded to write the Marquise a friendly 
letter. The step costs the Empress nothing. On 
the day when Staremberg shall present this 
letter, the alliance is as good as concluded. 
But how are we to convey the suggestion to the 
Austrian ambassador ? No one must conjecture 
that the proposal comes from me.” 

“ Leave the task to me,” said Pauline; “a 
girl is more easily forgiven for such an idea than 
a Prince is; and what would I not risk for a 
Prince like you !—what would I not do for the 
thought of seeing you at the head of an army, 
and in the list of the first generals of Europe ! 
Oh, my Prince, on the day when you receive the 
supreme command !—ah, then, you will not cast 
one look on me !” 

Soubise lay, swearing everlasting fidelity, at 
the feet of the cunning Pauline, who was inex. 
haustible in devices to inflame his imagination 
for the glory of his future victories. The thought 
= a veil strengthened every faculty of her 
m 

Colas was immediately initiated by her into 
the secret. Colas agnin conferred with Count 
Staremberg. Staremberg made couriers fly to 
Vienna. Pauline was net more impatient in her 
hopes for theveil; than Soubise in his expecta- 
tion of the letter of the: Renpinep Maria Theresa 
te the: Marquise. © 
» One evening, when chery was a panty at the 
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‘Marquise’s, the’ Prince «made «hiss 
Madame de Pompadour was in| 
: She took the Prines aside, ' and- 
him, with a sweet smiles J am af, 
Prinee, we eae parts *i9%20s sone) 

_ © And can you tell ne so-with a Joyful 
returned the Prince, in alarm): : > Soe 
“Even if I am robbed: of» Orr Nene 
enjoying your ‘society, Prince,” answered the. 
‘I shall be consoled by the joy which: you will 

feel in the fulfilment of one: of your 
wishes. The King will, withoat doubt; bestoy 
on you very soon, the Marshal's baton, and the 
chief command of one of his armies.” 16% 

Soubise’s countenance sparkled in silent de. 
light, ‘* But how is this possible?” exclaimed 
he. 

“ The King is inclined to accept the alliaives 
with Austria ; but the Empress has performed 
impossibilities. I confess it—she is by far the 
most intellectual princess of our time.( "Ym 
should but see the amiable lines with which she 
has honoured me.” = 

‘“‘ The Empress has written to you ?” 

“Not a word on that subject, Prince, ‘To. 
morrow you shall learn more.’ 7 

Late the same evening, about midnight, we: 
ger tapped svftly at Pauline’s door, as the young 
lady had just left the society of the Oron family. 
It was Colas. He entered, glowing with joy; 
He unfolded and spread over her the most’ gor- 
geous of all veils. She stood before him with 
the ecstasy of the contentment of her highest 
wish, like an angel in a cloud of light, She 
threw back the veil, and sank into the arms of 
her enraptured lover. 

In a few days, the alliance of the French 
court with Austria was signed. Cardinal Bernis 
had, in vain, struggled against it with all his 
eloquence, He could not comprehend how the 
King, the Marquise de Pompadour, the Cost, 
had so suddenly shifted about. But he» was 
compelled te sign the treaty of alliance, unless 
he chose to forfeit his whole authority, and, per- 
haps, his Premiership. He execrated, in his 
heart, the Duke de Choiseul, whom he regarded 
as the author of the unlucky and unnatural 
coalition. He never conjectured that the long- 
ing of a pretty girl for a beautiful veil bed 
baffled the whole art of diplomacy, and that one 
of the subordinate officials of his own ministey 
had decided the affairs of two powerful courts. 





X1II.—LONGINGS FOR SOLITUDE. am 
“The accursed alliance makes me sick; said 
the Cardinal, when Rosier soon after entered the 
Minister's closet, with a memorial he had pre- 
pared. “Just lay down the papers. 1 am mt 
in the mood either to have them read or te 
them myself—either to hear or to«see them. 
All exertion in the world is vexation and vestify. 
I could turn philosopher out of sheer despait.””" 
“I do truly wish that the laboratory: 
sophy, which is said to contain medicine for al 
evils, would furnish, for the good ef y 
nence’s health, a doze of indifference; 
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Jaughing contempt fer the follies of life,” said 
the goupsellorony 5602) 5 ; 
) fdeshould be capable: ef laughing, but thet | 
too much ignominy and misfortune for 
France,” answered: the Cardinal. ‘‘ And to, me 
willjthe world sseribe all the impending miseries, 
necanse the political abortion has appeared under 
ey pame, and been baptised after me.” 
off Abo my Lord! with how. many a father in 
the world do -you share this. common destiny !” 
gitticoles, in w tone of comic compassion. 

_4£ had) but the honour to know the true 
father. of this diplomatic changeling! Help me 
to get on his track, Rosier!” 

‘My Lord Cardinal, if, contrary to expecta- 
tion, the changeling turns out well, and brings 
good fortune and renown, I wager more than one 
father will own it as his offspring. You know 
that.many a city, which at first was ashamed of 
and disowned her son, has afterwards erected 
triumphal columns to honour his greatness. 
And, my Lord, who is the fortunate seer that 
at this day could prognosticate the fortunes of a 
child in the eradle ? Let us await in silence the 
issve of events.” . 

The Cardinal smiled, and said—* In truth, 
young as you are in years, I should not have 
expected in you so wise and cautious a com- 
fetter. You are in the right. In playing the 
miserable game, we must assume the mien of 
vietory. But do you believe, in good earnest, 
Monsieur de Rosier, that this coalition with our 
hereditary enemy and hereditary rival against 
the ally whom nature herself has given us, can 
ever be named a wise deed, even though it 
should in the end prove a lucky one ?” 

‘My Lord, beneath the moon ill luck alone 
is foolish, while good luck is always called wise.” 

“ Friend,” cried the Cardinal, ‘ this is the 
opinion of the great blind mass of men. But he 
who does not belorg to the mass, does not listen 
tothe judgment of the blind who compose it— 
people of understanding—will say it was a foolish 
deed, and it is no merit of the doer if it suc- 
ceeded. ‘Thus will history one day speak of me 
and this alliance.” 

“Oh, my Lord, do not fret over the judgment 
of the historians. ‘These folks measure every 
thing by its result. Therefore, they glorify 
Brutus, Caesar, and Alexander, and execrate 
Cromwell, Spartacus, Attila,and Cartouche. Men 
understanding will say at most, ‘ Cardinal 
Bernis played at hazard, and won. Those who 
are yet more subtle will say, ‘ You judge like 

atow fools. ‘The Cardinal was one of the 
mightiest of intellects, and saw the great events 
“fthe world in a connexion totally different 
from that whieh they present to you in your 

What appears to you an act of fool- 

mess, was with him a matter of simple cal- 

» Which could not deceive him. What 

you consider as fortune and accident, was the 
puduet of his efforts; guided by his sagacity.’” 

* Fam content if fortune is but for this once 
nthte folly... But, dear Rosier, I am afraid 

will bear no grapes.” 


0, XLIV.— VOL, IV, 





“ Since J had the honour of entering, under 
your Kmiaence’s order, oa the ficld of diple- 
macy, I have learned two great trutha, (which 
console me. for everything which ean happen.” 

“« You should not witbhold. these:truths; from 
ae for really I would fain exjoy a» little conse. 

“« The one is-—We must. not in the least .imas 
gine that we, from our cabinet, gevern the 
world. It is the world that governs the cabinet. 
From the throne to the Savoyard who. brashes 
the dust from our shoes, there passes an. invisible 
ligament, which connects all, without our knew. 
ledge or our wills. Historical events are but 
fruits of invisible actions and reactions in the 
social chain, which put to shame.all our wisdom. 
The second truth is—In politics, as im other 
matters, Heaven is the guardian of dunces ; for 
I have seen how even the most excellent heads 
miscalculated, and how the activity of the most 
active men effected in the end no more than the 
industry of the squirrel which turns round its 
wheel in the cage in which a boy confines it, On 
the other hand, I have seen the most absurd 
measures of simpletons attended with astonish- 
ingly beneficent results, and the inactivity of 
heavy blockheads producing the most wonderful 
effects.” 

‘ You are in the right, Rosier !” said the Car- 
dinal ; “ you make me your pupil. Fatalism is 
the philosophy of despair, and I am quite ia the 
humour to become a philosophical convert to 
your creed of destiny. Meanwhile, | candidly 
avow to you I find this perplexed business hard 
to digest. I long for solitude and repose, J 
will intu the country for some weeks, and divert 
myself. The King has granted me permission to 
visit Fontainebleau. I beg you te accompany me 
thither, Monsieur de Rosier. In the wildly 
beautiful loneliness of the woods and rocks, we 
shall be able to philosophize with each other 
uninterrupted. It does me good to escape for 
once out of the storms and struggles of the court, 
and breathe fresher air in the freedom of vernal 
nature. Accompany me, then, in the end of this 
week—travel with me to Fontainebleau.” 

Colas bowed, and felt himself teo much flat. 
tered, by the Cardinal's kindness and liking, te 
be able to conceal his pleasure at this distinc. 
tion. 

Pauline did not feel so much pleasure on 
receiving the intelligence. ‘‘ Must we part for 
perhaps six weeks, perhaps twe months?” eried 
she. “It is an eternity. Ah, Colas! what 
would J give to be able to accompany you, and 
stroll arm in arm with you through the qniet 
gardens of Fontainebleau! How happy should 
we both be there, where we could belong to each 
other, undisturbed: by intrndesal’’ LoD 

Yes,” said Colas, “‘ we would create forour- 
selves there an Arcadia. But dees not Gaunt 
Oren possess a farm and a handsonie mansion 
beside Fontainebleau? Persuade. the. ‘young 

“A delightful idea!” cried Pauline}: exult~ 


ingly ; and, instantly rcopsising nich gee 
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Countess, to her the attractions of the 
life with the most glowing colours. The 

two girls soon came to an understanding. 
«“\Ab,” said the young Countess to her father, 


“1 long for solitude! The winter has not 


agreed with me. I must breathe the country 
air, I have never been at our farm at Fontaine. 
blean. Allow me to live there for only four 
weeks. The court is in Paris. We could at 
this very time enjoy the splendour of Fontaine- 
bleau quite alone and undisturbed.” 

The old Count, who had pleasure in fulfilling 
the wishes of his daughter, made no objection. 
Prince Soubise, as a friend of the family, natu- 
rally learned their intention. He calculated on 
the spot that Pauline would feel ennui at Fon- 
tainebleau ; that he could there enjoy her society 
with more freedom from conventional restraints ; 
that there, in the shade of blooming bowers of 
roses, the dearest happiness perhaps awaited 
him. He at once resolved, without betraying to 
her a word as to his design, to surprise her by 
his presence in the country. 

‘I long infinitely for solitude,” said he to 
Madame de Pompadour. “ Before I depart for 
the army, and plunge into the tumult of camps 
and battles, I would fain cheer myself once more 
with the beauty of nature, and, in quiet among 
maps and books, prepare for the campaign, 
Would the King permit me a few weeks’ resi- 
dence at Fontainebleau? One word from you, 
Madame la Marquise, and through your kindness 
I am happy.” 

The Marquise promised him the King’s con- 
sent to his desire, and in fact he soon obtained 
it. While, in the meantime, Madame de Pom. 
padour pondered secretly on the fancy which had 
struck the Prince, and reflected that her favour- 
ite would, in a short time, have to quit France, 
it pained her to lose his society sooner than was 
necessary. 

‘* Sire,” said she to the King, “I feel an in- 
vincible longing for solitude. The glittering 
sameness of the court fatigues me. Your Majesty 
is in want of amusement. We had fixed on 
spending the summer at Marly ; but the spring 
entices one into the country. What if we were 
to trifle away some weeks of May at Fontaine- 
blean ?” 

The King was plagued with ennui. “I feel 
as you do!” said he. ‘ Make your preparations. 
Marly will not run away from us. Let us to 
Fontainebleau—the sooner the better.” 





XIV.—-ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

The Cardinal had passed scarce three days 
with Colas at Fontainebleau, in philosophic 
repose, and immortalized his happiness in some 
pretty verses, which we at this day read in his 
works ; when, lo! all became alive on the neigh- 
bouring estate of Count d’Oron. 

“I am glad we have so good neighbours,” 
said the Cardinal to Colas: “ the young ladies 
are amiable. We will pay them rural visits. 
We shall thus enjoy variety in our monastic 
solitude.” oi 
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A day later, Prince Soubise made his appear 
ance, and, with a numerous suite, took POssessiv, 
of a wing of the palace. . 

‘© ]t seems as if we were not to remain gp 
wholly by ourselves,” said Colas to the Cay. 
dinal. 

“No, indeed,” returned the other; «] ay, 
however, scarcely displeased to behold a little 
more stir in this lifeless world. I confess | fe¢: 
rather dismal in the silent wilderness which th, 
palace presents. Every footstep echoes through 
its hundred chambers and corridors, as if al] t), 
hundred called on us to inhabit them. One why 
would live in the country must seek his happi. 
ness in a narrow hut.” 

Two days later appeared twenty waggons wit) 
the royal wardrobe and kitchen paraphernalia, 
In coaches and on horseback there drew up iy 
the courts of the spacious palace, a whole host of 
valets, waiting-women, cooks, equerries, footmen, 
masters of ceremonies, secretaries, butlers, lord: 
in waiting, clergymen, players, huntsmen, court. 
tailors, dancers, male and female; washer. 
women, pyrotechnists, periwig-makers, pastry. 
cooks, and mditres de plaisir. Gardens and 
courts, chambers and halls, swarmed with motley 
shapes of every kind. There was a bawling 
and bustling, .« knocking and hammering, that 
threw all nervous folks into convulsions, With 
colours flying, and regimental bands playing, 
some battalions of the royal guards marched in 
on foot and on horseback, and made a lodgement 
in the barracks and guard-houses. For the 
court as well as for the military, butchers and 
bakers were with all speed furnished with quarters 
and set to work. 

“ Heaven and earth!” shrieked the Cardinal, 
as Colas came to him. ‘“ Do look at the sight 
Miserable man that I am, what evil spirit 
tempted me to choose Fontainebleau for my 
recreation !” 

Next day the cannon thundered. All the bells 
of the little town rang out. The drums beat. 
The King arrived amidst the shouts of the 
people : ‘Long live our beloved King!” Some 
hours Jater, the Marquise de Pompadour dreve 
up, followed by seventeen coaches. 

‘¢ This rural retirement is enough to drive one 
mad!” wailed the Cardinal, some days later, 
when perfectly worn out with visits and audi- 
ences, which he had paid and received: “ Paris 
has at least the advantage, that it is a large 
city ; that, in case of necessity, people can slip 
aside and avoid each other; that, amidst the ust 
versal turmoil, one can be alone; that one can, # 
all events, deny himself, if he is resolved 
escape importunate visits. But here, in this 
confined nest, patched up out of four chatess 
and five courts, we are pressed together to suffo- 
cation. At every step we run against each other 
and tread on one another's toes. It is qu 
unavailing to fib, and say one is not at home. 

Every soul knows the corner we are hidden 
If 1 durst, I would this very day hasten back.» 
Paris. But my greatest annoyance is, that,’* 
presence of the King, the Marquise, and we 
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whole gang of courtiers, I must rejoice at being 
allowed to breathe in the vicinity of Majesty.” 

«| commiserate at once your Eminence and 

f,” returned Colas. “ However, we shall, 
ps, soon be again lonely together.” 

“Nothing of the sort, Monsieur de Rosier. 
On the contrary, the King finds the place delight- 
ful, the Marquise finds it enchanting, the Court 
find it divine.” 

«*] am glad at any rate to be able to commu- 
nieate to your Eminence this consolation, that 
people speak confidently of the removal of the 
Court to Marly.” 

“ Heavens! dear Rosier, that is no more to be 
thought of. The King said so late as yesterday 
evening at the fire-works—‘ I have not for a long 
time had so mnch pleasure in the country. 1 
am almost inclined to pass the whole summer at 
Fontainebleau.’ ”’ 

Colas consoled in vain. When in the dusk of 
the evening he stole to the farm, he learned from 
Pauline how Prince Soubise had stuinbled on the 
idea of coming to Fontainebleau. 

“Hum!” thought Colas: ‘1 see it all now. 
1 drew Pauline, Pauline drew the Countess 
d'Oron, the Countess d’Oron the Prince, the Prince 
the Marquise, the Marquise the King, the King 
the whole Court. A respectable tail I drag after 
me!” The conceit made him laugh aloud. Yet 
he modestly doubted the correctness of his notion. 
“ All would depend, however,” thought he, “ on 
acounter-experiment. Let us see, if I go to 
Paris, whether the tail follows me. If it does 
so, my poor Cardinal too is relieved.” 

“Why so reflective and taciturn?” asked 
Pauline of her favourite, while strolling with 
him through the lofty beechen avenues of the 
Royal Gardens. ‘* Has any one of the lovely 
maids of honour made a conquest of Monsieur 
de Rosier? It is perilous to live beneath one 
roof with so many beauties.” 

“Nothing could be farther from the truth, 
wicked Pauline ; since I began to live beneath 
the same roof with the charming Mademoiselle 
de Pons, I have been so lost in that peril, that I 
have now no further danger to dread.” 

“Well, confess te me, Colas, and let your 
shrift be an honest one. Why are you seldomer 
with me at Fontainebleau than in Paris?” 

“ Because here I am less my own master. 
We expected we should here be able to belong 
to each other from morning to evening. But we 
are now less lonely here than in the Hotel 
@Oron. And if we have to live for four weeks 
more in this bustle, I shall expire of ennui and 
impatient longing for you. I long for Paris 
again.” 

“You speak my very mind, Colas. I came 
hither for the sake of us two, and not on account 
of these gardens and the shows of the Court. If 
you ean shake yourself loose from the Cardinal, 
and go to Paris, 1 fullow you. To-day I catch 
cold, to-morrow I have a headache, the day after 
‘morrow I drive to Paris, and—recover my 
in your company.” 
The game to be played was concerted. Colas 
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waited on the Cardinal, whe contiaued ) peevish, 
and poured out maledictions om the Court. Colas 
had no difficulty in giving the matter a sportive 
turn. “ If your Eminence,” said he, “ will grant 
me your confidence, I will make trial of my skill 
in magie, and blow the Court away again from 
‘ontainebleau.” : 

‘“« Blow, blow, till the Court with all its bag- 
gage fly into the moon.” ; 

“Do you allow me to go to Paris, my Lord ? 
In eight days you are, perhaps, as lonely in 
Fontainebleau as a hermit. But it is im Paris | 
must manufacture my magic wind,” 

The Cardinal laughed. “ 1 understand you; my 
friend. You wish to make your eseape from the 
mad turmeil which reigns here. Goby all means : 
for I cannot now bestow on you the solitude | 
promised : you cannot keep me company, for I 
have other company more than enough. A plea- 
sant journey to you! I envy you. I would 
willingly follow you. But I am forbidden by 
etiquette. Go, certainly. I must remain here. 
But when vou are in Paris, do not forget in- 
stantly to climb the tower of Notre-Dame and 
to blow with all the strength of your lungs, till 
the last scullion is blown away from Fontaine- 
bleau.” 

Colas sent Pauline a note, and departed. Pau- 
line was seized with headache and sickness. She 
prayed the young Countess to allow her to 
return to Paris: she was afraid, she said, that a 
severe illness was coming on, for she felt in 
every limb as if broken to pieces. Next day 
Pauline grew still weaker. She longed for Paris 
with tears. The young Countess did not choose 
to part from her. The Count dispatched the 
two young ladies to Paris, particularly as a phy- 
sician whe had been called in, had really put on, 
at Pauline’s bedside, a mien of inquietude, 
because he was quite unable to unriddle the 
nature of the approaching illness. He believed, 
however, he would in no event be wrong, and 
would least endanger his scientifie reputation, in 
expressing a conjecture that Mademoiselle de 
Pons had, by acold, brought herself into a situa- 
tion which certainly might produce evil conse- 
quences. 

Scarcely had Prince Soubise the intelligence 
of Pauline’s illness and departure, when Fon- 
tainebleau ceased to be the place for bim: He 
presented himself with the utmost dejeetion to 
Madame de Pompadour. “ I had hoped once 
more at Fontainebleau, in your vicinity, to em- 
brace the whole fulness of the joys of heaven— 
I must away. 1 have dispatches from Marshal 
D’Etrees. My presence in Paris is pressingly 
demanded. The preparations for the eampaign 
must be accelerated. In my absence, all business 
is at a stop. Allow me, lady, to prefer to my 
highest happiness the duties I owe to the hanour 
of our King.” 

Madame de Pompadour was taken by surprise. 
She endeavoured, softly, to change the Prinee’s 
mood. He, however, contrived te tepresent, in 
a light so strong and lively, the necessity of his 
presence in Paris, of his attendance’as'the mus- 
2U2 
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f the, troops. which were marching through, 
a nee of his duties in the War- 


( ; and all the time his grief at parting from 
Madame de Pompadour was 60 affecting—yes, 
and authenticated by hot tears, which he in vain 
strove to hide—that the Marquise at length said 
to. him, with profound emotion, “‘ Go, my dear 
Prince, where duty and honour call you. 1 
am the person who lose most when you quit Fon- 
tainebleau. Be calm. I will play the miser with 








the moments during which 1 can still have the | 


pleasure of seeing you in Paris. It seems as if 
the air of Fontainebleau did not egree with the 
King. , The weather has continued rather raw. 
Perhaps the court will return to the Tuilleries 
earlier than you think, for the purpose of remov- 
ing from thence for its summer residence at 
Marly.” 

The Prince took leave. He was not admitted 
to the King’s presence, because his Majesty did 
in fact feel indisposed. The Marquise had mis- 
taken only the cause of the indisposition. It was 
not the climate of Fontainbleau, but an oyster- 
patty, that had hurt the King. 

When Cardinal Bernis saw Prince Soubise set 
off with his whole retinue, he could not keep 
from laughing. ‘“ It begins well!” muttered he 
to himself. ‘1 verily believe my wind-manufac- 
turer, Rosier, is really standing on the tower of 
Notre-Dame and blowing.” 

But when the rumour spread that the King 
could not bear the climate of Fontainebleau, and 
that the Court was to return to Paris; when the 
waggons were really packed ; when the gentle- 
men in waiting, the equerries, court tailors, dan- 
cers, musicians, pyrotechnists, butlers, and the 
rest, prepared to depart ; when the King drove 
of for Paris, and the Marquise followed ; when 
the whole Court disappeared, and, down to the 
last scullion, flew off like dust ; when the body- 
guards marched out, with colours flying and 
music playing, till Fontainebleau lay in the silence 
of death, like a corpse from which the soul has 
parted—the Cardinal exclaimed, beside himself 
with astonishment, ‘“‘ What is this? Accident ? 
Or has the wind-manufacturer, Rosier, a league 
with the evil spirit ?” 





XVe—THE BATTLE OF ROSSBACH, 

The departure of Prince Soubise for the army 
on the Rhine broke a link in the magic chain by 
which Colas had, till now, been more powerful 
than he had himself thought. The incident of 
Fontainebleau had been the first thing to give 
him a kind of conviction, which now indeed came 
too late. He did not, however, in the least re- 
gret not having become conscious of his own 
strength, till he could no longer derive any ad- 
vantage from the discovery. Naturally light- 
minded, and early accustomed to be content with 
little, he saw himself in a situation of such pro- 
sperity as he for his own part had never antici- 
pated. His diplomatic post—his credit with 
Cardinal Bernis—the consequence which, with- 
owt knowing how, he bad acquired in the eves of 
Ahe foreign ambaesadors—brought bim both very 
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considerable salaries and rich presents, fT 
unexpensive simplicity with which he lived, cup. 
tenting himself with his old, confidential Mareng 
as his only servant, heaped up in his coffers 
savings upon savings. He laid out these in, pur. 
chasing, on a favourable opportunity, a consider. 
able manor in one of the provinces, the rents of 
which were in themselves sufficient to secure 
him all the comforts of life, 

He wanted nothing more. He would ere now 
have exchanged his political career for that of a 
country squire, but that Pauline, somewhat wil 
fully, declared against the step. She loved him, 
she obtained for him the fulfilment of all his 
wishes, except the single wish of becoming her 
husband, which she refused to grant. 

‘“* You must wait yet a little, Colas,” said she; 
“and I think you may do so with all convenience. 
A girl attaches a peculiar value to being a girl, 
and not a married woman. There is something 
flattering in seeing humble servants of all sorts 
hovering about us, admiring us, adoring us, 
Vouchsafe to my girlish vanity a few more holi- 
days. As a wife, J should at once forfeit a con- 
siderable part of them. Alas! we poor children 
see only too soon the hateful summer cf maideg 
maturity. Then good night, days of bloom! | 
would rather die than be called a young lady of 
twenty-five years of age.” 

Colas submitted. But a girl outlives nothing 
more quickly than her year of full bloom, Then 
was the diplomatic bridal veil produced, and 
Pauline de Pons was metamorphosed into Ma. 
dame de Rosier. 

It happened that her wedding..day was the 
very same on which the French lost the battle 
of Rossbach. The same messenger of evil who 
handed the intelligence to the Court, had also a 
billet from Prince Soubise for the young wife. 

‘“ Commiserate me,” wrote he to her—‘‘ com- 
miserate me, amiable Pauline! I have let the 
little King of Prussia outwit me, deceive me, 
beat me. Yes, you have cause to commiserate 
me, since, without fault of mine, I was reduced 
to the necessity of giving battle. They urged me 
to it on all sides ; and, when matters came to 
the push, the accursed Imperial army left me in 
the lurch. I have thus been vanquished by the 
King of Prussia and by you ; by you two alone, 
and witheut being able to conquer in my turn. 
I execrate the Prussians, but love Pauline. You 
desired to see me at your feet in the character 
of a hero: if J cannot be the hero, I yet continue 
your prisoner.” 

On the instant Pauline wrote back—“ Com- 
miserate me, amiable Prince! I have let the 
little Nicolas de Rosier outwit me, deceive me, 
and take me prisoner. Yes, rou have cause ¥ 
pity me, since, without fault of mine, I was re 
duced to the necessity of giving battle. My 
heart urged me to it against my will, 1 might 
perhaps, have conquered ; but, when matters 
came to the push, my youth left me in the 
Only think, I am now twenty-five years old, 
those years are more dreadful than an Jmpen# 
army. By Rosier and by my years, then, #0 














alone, have I been conquered, without 
being able to vanquish either of them in my turn 
J execrate my years with my whole heart, but I 
love my agreeable husband. 

‘Seriously, Prince, we must both of us refrain 
from fretting. It is, at last, of wondrously little 
consequence to the world whether or not-a General 
ora girl is conquered. How many battles, how 
many marriages have already happened and been 
forgotten, and the world goes on quietly in its 
aid way! Your defeat will not, in the slightest 
degree, injure the renown through which you 
will continue to exist in history, as I shall in the 

rsons of my children.” 

After the battle of Rossbach, which was 
speedily forgotten at Court, Cardinal Bernis fell 
into grievous ill-humour. 

«] foresaw these disasters,” said he to Colas, 
while the ill-fortune of the French arms con- 
tinued in the following year. ‘ They can jest at 
them at Court, but my honour is ruined; for 
France and all Europe must regard me as the 
author of the pernicious alliance with Austria.” 

“My lord,” replied Colas, “a man of your 
wisdom and knowledge of the world should treat 
the verdict of France and of Europe with perfect 
indifference, since you yourself know how erro- 
neous the decision of mankind, on events and 
their causes, generally is.” 
~ “But I am Minister—I have had to negotiate 
and subscribe the unhappy league—my name is 
the stake for which the game is played. The 
present and future generations will say, with 
reason, ‘ Who, then, in all France, has done the 
act? Who governs, then, if the minister, Car- 
dinal Bernis, does not govern ?’” 

“No, my Lord, I represent to myself the pre- 
sent and all future generations as people of far 
too much understanding to be capable of saying 
anything of the sort. Yes, you are as surely 
Minister, as His Most Christian Majesty is really 
King. But you know my views. Every man of 
sense knows that neither does the King rule, nor 
do you govern,” 

“What do you mean? Whorules, who governs, 
then? You mean Madame de Pompadour ?” 

“ Excuse me—the Marquise is as innocent as 
you and the King.” 
by Do you think so? —Well, who governs, then? 
You strain my curiosity. Speak out !” 

“I have no possible means of knowing who go- 
verns, Perhaps chambermaids, tinkers, copyists, 
vives of the royal counsellors of state—perhaps 
their daughters, or sons, or cook-maids, or foot- 
men, or coachmen, and such trumpery. ‘l'e-day 
this one, to-morrow the other. Where no fixed 
law rules with its iron sway, accident is the ruler. 
Between the necessity of law, and the sport of 
‘erident, there lies no intermediate point. Minis- 
res, and the king himself, are, in the end, no 
"etter than executors and instruments of other 
beople’s ideas,” 
in’ ou are capable, I believe, of disgusting me 

my ministry. You consider France, I think, 
tas a monarchy, but as a monarchical anarchy. 

“press yourself inteligibly.” 
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“] cannot make my méaning' ¢learer. Your 
Eminence has expressed my thoughts striki 
in two words—monarchical ‘anarchy. © ~ This 
anarchy is found in every country, whi 
king is the state, and the peoplé exists for 
sake of this state. It is found in every count 
where the will of a single man is the Taw Of the 
land, and the fickle humour of the prince forms 
the constitution of the kingdom, In fact, the 
will and humour of the sin fe individual, whose 
decision in such a country is omnipotent, | alter 
between morning and evening. Where,’ on the 
contrary, the law stands separated from the 
power of the prince, and even exalted above it, 
there exist an abiding and firm sovereignty and 
order, which are nowhere else to be found, This 
sovereignty and order are firm and abiding, as is 
the interest of the millions of subjects from whom 
they proceed ; and they are as difficult to alter 
as the will and views of the individual legislators 
chosen from among the people are hard to unite.’ 

“ Hum !—I observe you have been reading the 
Abbé Mably, and are, with Montesquieu, a wor- 
shipper of the English constitution, or, perhaps, 
one of our philosophizing malcontents.” . 

«Not in the least. I find myself extremely 
comfortable in our monarchical anarchy ; and ain 
modest enough to believe, that, in a monarchy of 
law, I should scarcely have had the honour of 
serving your Eminence with my poor talents. 
You will yourself, however, acknowledge that 
with us nothing is more possible than that the 
determination of the monarch, on the most im- 
portant questions, may be ruled by a series of 
reciprocal influences—the king being influenced 
bya mistress oraminion, these by theirfavourités, 
these again by their friends, and so’ downwards 
till the chain ends with a shoe-black, "It occurs 
to the monarch, as little as to the shoe-blatk; to 
suspect that the one has exercised so mighty an 
influence on the other.” 

“‘ Small causes of great effects!” returned 
the Cardinal. “1 admit it. But British Par- 
liaments and legislative senates do not appear to 
me in every case necessary for ayoiding what you 
call monarchical anarchy. A prince, with firm 
resolution towards good, and surrounded by in- 
telligent counsellors, is, as I think, better quali- 
fied for bestowing on the nation effective laws, 
and directing aright the progress of business, 
than an assembly of legislators from the different 
ranks of the people ; for the king and his minis- 
ters having the whole system under their eyes, 
must evidently distinguish more correctly what 
is necessary, than the best heads of individuals 
among the people.” panes. 

«“ Your Eminence will permit me to doubt.’ In 
our country, although a new Henry IV. #at on 
the throne, the decisive influence on the govern- 
ment would be possessed, and the effective ‘amsist- 
ance in deciding the concerns of state Would’be 
furnished, not by him, but by every’ reir 
hy every one of the meanest under-offic 
land.” pike Steck 1.401018 


The Cardinal antl Colas conversed 1ohe Uh thts 
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ns if we'were'to weary them with a recital of the 
discussion. 


pot eg: at 


| oO RVE—PHE EXILE. 

An effect of this conversation, which Colas did 
not anticipate, was; that after it he rose in the 
minister's esteem—won always more and more 
on his ¢onfidence—became his usual companion 
—and was employed by him in affairs which were 
honourable and profitable, without demanding 
peculiar mental endowments. 
of gold spread itself on Monsieur Rosier’s desk 
anil Pauline’s toilette, in the shape of gold 
jewelled rings, watches, snuff-boxes, ribbons of 
knighthood, ear-rings, chains, and all the rest 
of the unpaid-for ware which passes from hand 
to hand in the commerce of diplomacy. 


Colas felt himself deeply indebted to the Car- | 


dinal. “I have my good reasons, dear Rosier,” 
said the minister, smiling, “for employing you 
in things which cost little trouble, are coupled 
with no risk, and are most liberally remunerated 
—harvests, in short, without seed—the true 
business of nobility. I would willingly indemnify 
you before-hand for any misfortunes which I may 
one day bring upon you.” 

“ You bring misfortune on me, my Lord ?” 
asked Colas, in surprise. 

“And you, with your plain, sound common- 
sense, are you surprised at the hint? Do you 
know that it is by yourself, and no other, I have 
been warned on how slippery ground [ stand in 
our monarchical anarchy? ‘To-day I am minis- 
ter—do you know what I shall be to-morrow ? 
The truth is, my friend, I myself know as little 
how to answer the question, as the Grand Vizier 
or Caimacan, at the Turkish Court, can tell, 
regarding himself, if the humour of the Sultan 
will, for twenty-four hours longer, tolerate his 
interference in business, or his existence in 
the world. 
ine, because you are an honest man. It is my 
duty to provide for your interests, like a friend. 
if I fall, you will fall with me, and the new 
minion will fill every post with his creatures.” 

Colas was affected. He strove to reconcile 
the Cardinal to the future, but was too well 
acquainted with the Court and the world to be- 
lieve in his own arguments. Pauline went even 
farther than he did, and said—* Colas, to-day 
they cringe in your presence: it is of no conse- 
quence though they do. If you once fall because 
the Cardinal falls, you will be spurned by the 
whole rabble of courtiers and officials. This is 
of more consequence. Choose the more prudent 
part: retire voluntarily ; request your dismissal. 
‘The Cardinal has forebodings, which rest on more 
than bare possibilities. He seems inclined to 
give you the hint. Embrace it. You will thus 
preserve universal esteem. We shall live inde- 
pendently on our estates, or enjoy the winter at 
Paris, when we grow tired of the still life of the 
country : what more do we want ?” 

She was able to picture so attractively the 
happiness of independence and obscurity, and 
prattled so seducingly of the loveliness of a rural 
life, that Colas did not resist for a moment. 


You have the misfortune of pleasing | 





A genuine shower | 
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When, in a few months, Monsieur Rosier go, 
licited his dismissal, the Cardinal regretted his 
resolution, but made no objections to it. 

“Where nothing depends on the laws, ang 
everything on the caprice of the master and his 
minions, universal selfishness becomes natural ; 
and where a man has no native country, be 
creates one for himself beneath his own roof,” 
said the Minister. ‘“‘ Go, my dear friend ; I ean. 
not take your determination amiss. You haye a 
pretty country-seat, a young and beautiful wife, 
an independent fortune. Why shuuld you desire 
to be servant when you may be master? Why 
should you not, in the full, healthy vigour of 
your life, enjoy uninterrupted the happiness of 


| existence?” 





The royal counsellor received the most gra. 
cious dismissal, accompanied, on account of his 
important and faithful services, with a moderate 
but respectable pension, on which Colas had not 
so much as reckoned. He did not refuse it. 
Colas and Pauline flew joyfully to their beautiful 
estate. 

Here, in an agreeable district, surrounded by 
romantic scenery and friendly neighbours, they 
swiftly forgot the confusion and perplexities of 
the capital. Colas, more enamoured of his young 
wife than he had ever been of the girl Pauline 
Pauline, existing only in her husband—both lived 
in the paradise of wedded and domestic happi- 
ness. 

In no long time, the newspapers announced 
that Cardinal Bernis had requested and received 
from the King his dismissal. Choiseul came in 
iis place. Soon afterwards, as Colas and Paul- 
ine one day sat close together in an arbour of 
their spacious garden, they were not a little sur- 
prised when suddenly the form of the Cardinal 
stood before them. It was the Cardinal himself. 
His carriages halted before the outer court of 
the chateau, while he himself, with a view te 
surprise them, had made the servants point out 
to him where he should find the lord and lady of 
the manor. 

‘‘ Happy people!” cried the Cardinal with a 
laugh. I regret interrupting you; but I 
wished to see you in the fulness of your heaven. 

He embraced his friend Rosier, and kissed the 
blushing cheek of his beautiful wife. The Car- 
dinal was successfully pressed to spend a couple 
of days with them; but he was not to be induced 
to tarry longer. 

«‘ You are not aware, children,” said he, “ who 
it is you harbour, I am banished from France. 
I must quit the land of my fathers. I go 
Rome. I shall console myself in the arms of 
the Muses as well as I can.” 

“How? You, my Lord, banished from 
France?” exclaimed Pauline and Colas in aston 
ishment. ike Raslet'° 

‘The fact gives a philosopher like 
reason for ssshnlhenena. returned the Cendinel, 
“I bave now experienced in earnest the trath 
the answer which you once gave, half in jest, t 
my question, ‘Who governs, then?’ whea ye 
said, ‘ Perhaps tinkers, Savoyards,. washer- 
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But the Dake, like an adroit courtier, had 
wished also to reap the gratitude of Madame de 
Pompadour. He had, in the most profound con- 
fidence, and from real devotion to her person, 
betrayed to her the Royal amour; and his re- 
moval of the girl followed at once on the Mar- 
qaise’s demanding it. He guided his intrigues 
with a masterly hand, and became immediately 
ambassador at the Court of Vienna. But for so 
devoted an adherent, the Marquise had more 
vecasion in the neighbourhood than at a distance. 
Accordingly, as soon as I sent in my resignation, 
from being no longer able to bear all the shame 
of the unlucky league with Austria, and the war 
with Prussia, Choiseul became my successor. To 
he blind at the proper time, and to recover one’s 
sight at the proper time—these two accomplish- 
ments have made the Duke de Choiseul Premier 
of France.” 

“ But,” said Pauline, “ what draws down 
exile on you ?” 

“A trifle,” replied the Cardinal—“ I had the 
misfortune to fall into disfavour with a market- 
woman,” 


- Do you know how the 
Duke de Choiseul raised himself into the King’s 
? <A pretty girl, a kinswoman of 
's, aud one of the Queen’s maids of hon- 

ger, had the happiness to please his Majesty. 
The young lady dreamed of playing Madame de 
our'’s part, was not coy, and the intrigue 
took its natural secret course. The Duke knew 
everything. He feigned himself blind; the 
‘King was grateful to him for his discretion. The 
moment the Duke perceived that the King’s 
transient inclination was on the wane, the Duke 
was the first to beat an alarm, and instantly re- 
moved his kinswoman from the Court and from 
Paris. The King was again grateful to him. | 


| Pauline commended the happiness of their own 
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‘« Your Eminence is jesting !” said, Colas and 
Pauline. : ) 
“« Not in the least. I have traced to its foun- 
tain the stream whose inundation carried .me 
away from the throne ; and at that fountain sat, 
as the author of my fate, a market-girl, of worse 
than doubtful virtue. One of my grooms, who 
was to marry this girl, was discharged by..me, 
because the rascal got drunk every day, and had 
been convicted by the coachman of having sold 
the horses’ oats. The girl, far advanced in preg- 
nancy, fell at my feet, and implored forgiveness 
for her red-nosed bridegroom, I repulsed the 
wench. She ran with complaints of my eruelty 
to her particular protector, a young Lieutenant 
| in the Guards. The guardsman ran to the wife 
| of the Controlleur-general. The lady prevailed 
on her husband to ta)k over the matter with me. 
_ I refused his request, and he, irritated at the re- 
' fusal, complained of it to his mistress, one of 
| Madame de Pompadour’s waiting-maids. The girl 
| said of me, heaven knows what, to the Marquise, 
| and the Marquise heaven knows what to the King, 
In one word, I received a letter from His Most 

_ Gracious Majesty, intimating to me, that I was 





| empowered to exchange my residence in France, 
| for any other, according to my pleasure, but as 
_ speedily as possible, because I had (it was said) 
| significantly evinced that his Majesty's measures 
_had not the good fortune to meet with my ap- 


probation. So Iam on the direct road to Rome.” 
In two daysthe Cardinal departed. Colas and 


obscurity. They maintained a correspondence 

| with their banished friend, who was not restored 
to the full favour of the King till after the death 
of the Marquise, in the sixth year of his exile. 
He took good care not again to accept a post at 
court. “ For,” thought he, “ We aoverns?” 
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Taere is one hopeful sign of the age: no 
vreat wrong or injustice can longer be perpe- 
trated, whether upon individuals or communi- 
‘les, without rousing some generous spirit to 
proclaim and denounce it, and to vindicate the 
claims of outraged humanity, unheeding country 
0 colour, the hope of favour or the frown of 
power. The Caffre nation has found a voice in 
England, which will make its wrongs be heard. 
The atrocities which attended the late war 
vetween the Caffres and the colonists, and the 
‘old-blooded murder of Hintza the Caffre King, 
has filled up the measure of aggression and cruelty, 
thich, with slight exception, has been the rule of 
the Dutch and British colonists in their treatment 
ofthe aborigines, whether Hottentots or Caffres, 
‘ace the Cape Colony was first established, 

The philanthropic author of ‘The Wrongs of 
the Caffre N ation,’ takes a brief retrospect of the 


ee 


* Wrongs of the Caffre Nation. By Justus. London: 





| vol. 12mo. 
ac amPaign in Caffre Land. By Captain Alexander, of 
424 Regiment. Londen: 2 vols, Syo, with Plates. 





early history of the colony. There is no darker 
page in the history of civilized nations than 
their first dealings with those whom, terming 
barbarians, they treat like brutes; and the 
Cape colony forms no exception to the rule, 
never once broken save by Penn and the early 
settlers of Pennsylvania in their dealings with the 
Red Indians, and, for a time, by the Jesuits in 
Paraguay. When oppression could go no farther in 
dispiriting and crushing the Hottentot tribes, and 
feeble reaction commenced, the same spirit was 
directed against the nobler Caffre race, whose 
fertile territory, and numerous herds of cattle, 
presented stronger tempations to Christian cu- 
pidity. Frequent incursions of the colonists, 
attended by plunder and bloodshed, naturally 
produced reprisals; and this system went on 
until the lawful proprietors of the soil were 
formally declared “ irreclaimable barbariana and, 
perpetual enemies,” and their expulsion by farce 
of arms was resolved on, This was, in part, ¢f,; 
fected in 1912, when the Cafirea were driven, 
beyond the Fish River. It was, however, pmugh 
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Asie to’ delve! them'"back ‘than to occupy their 
ai peace and security. The senseless and 
unjustiéable. policy of Lord, Charles Somerset 
owhat had; in thesame ‘spirit, been 
heya béfore he became Governor of the colony. 
Formidable irruptions of the Caffre tribes, under 
their. different, chiefs, seriously threatened the 
secarity, if not the very existence, of the new 
colonies, planted since the peace, in the country 
frdm which the Caffres had been expelled ; and, 
from these outbreaks, a series of fresh plunderings 
and expulsions arose, attended by abundant 
shedding of barbarian blood, and the wanton and 


impolitic, if not treacherous, murder of different | 


chiefs. Many just causes of offence had, about 
the close of 1834, exasperated the Caffres into a 
general war. The author of the narrative of their 


wrongs states that— 

In the winter of 1833, and the whole of the year 
1854, the commandos® were carried into Caffreland with 
increasing severity; the year 1834 may be described as 


one of unremitting plunder ; the patroles were constantly | 


making seizures of the cattle belonging to the Caffres, and 
every month, almost every week, they were provoking 
and injuring that miserable people. 


others in the eastern parts of the colony, now found that 
nothing was so easy as to augment their own herds with- 
out the trouble of purchase ; they had but to complain 
to the military stations, and immediately, without exa- 
mination, the patroles were set in motion, and brought 
back to the complaining farmers anything they wanted ; 
if, they could not find the cattle, which in many instances 
had never been stolen, they brought other beasts instead, 
and frequently at the rate of two or three Caffre oxen 
for one of the colonists, on the plea that the colonial 
cattle were of much greater vulue than those belonging to 
the Caffres. . Indeed, it seems to me, that it was the ex- 
piess. object of some persons in the colony, about this 
time, to provoke the Caffres to a war; anticipating that 
the result of such 4 movement would end in a still further 
sievare of the territory of the Amakosz. 


The previous wrongs, suffered by the Caffre 


chief, Macomo, at his expulsion, must still have | 
heen rankling in his mind when thewar broke out. | 


W. Gisborne, Esq., a gentleman who was travelling in 
the colony at the time, thus narrates the story :—* Ma- 


‘ome’s country was taken by actual violence against his , 


will, I do not know the extent of it, but it must be 
many miles each way. I accompanied one of the mili- 
tary parties as a friend of the officers, when they were 
sent into it. I think the military was divided into three 
or four parties, who were in it for two days, going about 
the country and destroying the villages; and the coun- 
Ity was so extensive that our party had no communica- 
tion with any other. The other parties were sufficiently 
Jar from us not to be aware they were in the country, 
except by seeing the smoke of the villages burning ; and 
it was only on the evening of the second day we joined 
them again, so that the country must have been many 
miles each way in extent. It was very good pasture-land 
ut the time it was taken. It was said to be the best 
land in that part of the country. It was spoken of at 
the time as being a very great aeguisition, and the best 
sitteation for the colonists. The patty of military I ac- 
@mpanied went into the country ; they met with no op- 
position ; they found a number of people, who immedi- 
utely fled into the woods. They captured all the cattle 


they saw feeding, and burnt every village and every | 


house which came within their range. We had no com- 


munication with any Caffres at the time, except with one 


a + - + 





© Our readers will CTA a from Lord Glen 
p's ‘dispatch, the nature of those commandos; which 
were, in fact, armed parties, licensed to plunder. 


The Boors and far- | 
mers who had advanced into the neutral territory, and | 
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man, who had got on the other sisde.of a :recky raving, 
while a village was:burning. He called Out to. os in the 
Cafice language, which was explained to us by an intes, 
preter, and asked us why we were burning his house : and. 
it seemed diffienlt to make a reply 5—~there twas tt penerai. 
silence throughout the party.” S08.» ie einy 

Inthe midst of this scene of violence. did, 
however, find a friend. Mr Ross, the missionary, who 
was then resident in the chief’s country, wrote an in, 
dignant letter to Colonel Somerset, setting ‘forth the 
| wickedness of thus driving out the chief and his. peopie. 
from their lands and habitations.. It was @ letter snch 
| as is rarely addressed to persons in authority. in thas 
realm of despotism, and it led to an angry intervie 
_ with Sir Lowrie Cole, who, in mingled wrath and fear, 
accused Mr Ross of intending to excite 4 commotion 
by publishing the letter he had written. In spite of 
the anger of the Governor, Mr Ross, nothing daunted 
with the frowns and threats of authority, wrote a second 
letter on the same subject, and in a style equally an. 
palatable to those who are accustomed to see their Gr. 
bitrary commands implicitly obeyed. Thete is little 
doubt that this unexpected resistance compelled the 
ejectors to pause in their proceedings, not indeed so as 
to make them undo their act of spoliation, but to change 
the destination of the territory they had thus uolawfuli 
seized. i: 

Justus quotes from “ The Abstract of Evidence, 
given before the Select Committee of the Hoise 
of Commons,” the opinions of different witnesses 
about the character and treatment of Macomo. 

* Macomo was a favourite of mine,’ says Colenel (ox 
to the Committee of the House of Commons, “ I con. 
fess I thought a good deal could be done with him ;.and 
I thought, in some instances, he had. been rather harshly 
treated, 1 had a more favourable opinion of Magome 
than of any other chief. I commanded at Fort Beaufort 
for seven years ; I had frequent interviews with Macome; 
1 thought a great deal might be done with him ; I done 
attribute any duplicity tohim., He has more intelligence 
than the other Caffre chiefs, and more might be done with 
him than the others, He has reason to complain; he 
has been removed two or three times from his territory. 
I should most certainly have felt justified in reposing 
confidence in any engagement into which Macomo might 
| have entered, as far as his personal influence went, 

“I believe,” says Mr James Read, ‘ I believe that 
Macomo had a sincere desire to sit down, as he called it, 
_ and to promote the civilization and improvement of his 
people. 1 do not derive this confidence in Macomo from 
my own personal observation alone ; but every missionary 
that I have met with, that had any knowledge of Ma- 
como, spoke in the highest terms of him. ‘The Rev. Mr 
Ross resided with him three years at Balfour, and he 
| said he found him always correct in all his proceeding#; 
| and I have not met with a military officer that has come 
in contact with Macomo yet, who has not given him 3 
good character.” . . .. . 

Dr Philip says, “ My own opinion of Macomo is, that 
_ he has been faithful to the colony, and that the colonial 
_ government will not be able to find among all the Caffres 
a chief more deserving of its confidence, or one whose iD 
fluence may be increased with more safety and advantagr 
to the colony.” 

A host of corroborating testimony is brought 
forward for this unfortunate chief, who, as “ the 
| buttress of the Caffre nation,” has been the 
especial object of persecution. We have but 
| faintly indicated the subterfuge, trickery, and 

actual fraud with which Macomo was treated. 
Justus gives a very interesting account of the 
| Caffre tribes—their manners, customs, and form 
of government, which is feudal, and substantially 
the same as that which existed, until a rece! 
period, in the Highlands of Scotland :-— so. 

The Caffres are a pastoral people; their) 
herds constitute theis chief riches; they Jove ‘vein-eatile 
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with all the simplicity of a purely nomaie affection. 
Tey steady the habits and properties of their beasts with 
great Cat, | eut their favourites, and boast of their 
promising qualities. The young herdsmen amuse them- 
wives with twisting the nascent horns of the cattle into 
fantastic shapes, which give them a strange appearance 
when they grow old. They ride races also on the fleetest 
oftheir herd, aud the victor beast is extolled to the skies 
with @ thousand eulogies. Of late years, horses have 
tesa introduced amongst them, and some English gentle- 
nen have kindly endeavoured to improve their breed by 
presents of valuable brood mares and stallions. Horses 
have become, as was likely amongst such people, surpass- 
ing favourites ; and it is probable that the ballock race 
wil bé forgotten in the superior attraction of the horse 
moe) ‘They have large flocks of sheep and goats, but do 
not as/yet pay sufficient attention to the cultivation of 
the ground; fur, though they grow Indian corn, millet, 
and other cereals, it is only for immediate use—the pas- 
toral cares entirely preponderate. 

The Caffres are, in personal appearance, a remarkably 
faz race of men ; their noble figures and power of limb, 
their lofty stature and graceful deportment, have drawn 
the attention and excited the admiration of many travel- 
lers3 probably no people could anywhere be found, sur- 

them in manly strength and comely proportions. 

Their colour is a dark bsown, mixed with a warmer tint 

of yellow; their hair is black and woolly, but their faces 

to the Enropean model, and far surpass, in our 

ideas of beauty, the Hottentot’s or the Negro’s. They have 

no clothing but a cloak of skin, and this chiefy for orna- 
went, as, in other respects, the men are quite naked, 

Jo dispositions, they are cheerful, frank, and good- 
natured, very intelligent, great talkers, and, like the 
Athenians, in one respect, at least, always ready “ either 
ww tell or to hear something new.’” ‘They are much alive 
the national honour, and deeply feel an injury to the 
tribe, or an insult to their chiefs, and yet they are withal 
eminently placable when compared with the vindictive 
tarbarians of other nations. This appears to me the 
fairest part of their character ; for surely it is no small 
merit to overlook offences sueh as civilized nations never 
forgive, and to pass over grievous provocations as soon a3 
4 wish for conciliation is manifested. 


Their religion consists of a few superstitions, 
which our author thinks shew an original affinity 
with Egypt. We think they shew a remark- 
able affinity to those of Madagascar. They 
practise circumcision, abhor swine’s flesh and 
fish, and venerate great serpents; but, as 
happily they have no trading priesthood, their 
superstitions sit lightly upon them. They be- 
lieve in witchcraft ; and wizards and sorcerers 
mischievously supply the place of priests. They 
have regular tribunals, and, without lawyers or 
books, a fair administration of substantial justice. 

About the end of 1834, the Caffres, restrained 
by Macomo, who had been elected regent of 
tome of the tribes, were waiting with impatience 
the arrival of Sir Benjamin D’Urban, the new 
Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, from whom 
they were led to expect justice—or at least such 
justice as the strong give to the weak—when a 

t accident precipitated the war. 

Farly in December, a patrol under the command of an 

Cmte a youth about eighteen years old, entered 
» to take, as usual, some cattle from the 

Caffres ; the colony had lost four horses, but they went 
seine forty oxen ; the seizure was resisted; the young 
e angry ; there was either @ scuffle or a 

t the soldiers fired, and a Caffre threwanassegai, which 
the ensignin the arm. This was considered an 
oe by the military ; the officers were int a 
dane en enn ef the and it was forthwith 
that the precious blood shed on that memorable 





occasion, should be yalued at the rate of three | ; 
head of oxen, a triple hecatomb to atone for the . 
this favoured stripling. This fine was levied on the 


Eno. Very shortly afterwards, another es 

the command of Lieutenant Sutton, went into 

to make another seizure; and for that purpose was di-. 
rected to Tyali’s kraal, though it was not evea Wi 
that his people had stolen from the colony. , 

pened that Tyali was not at home { but hie youtigér Brother’ 
Xo-xo, who waa there, went up to the patrol, followed by 
some attendants, and said to the officer, Why are you. 
taking my brother Tyali’s oxen away? there is no war 
between usa; have you traced the track of oxen or cattle 
into our country?” No answer was made to this very 
simple and inoffensive question, bat the musket wus 
raised, and the young prince was shot in the head. ‘The 
patrol rode off, driving away the cattle. 

- «+ « »« « *Kvery Caffre who saw Xo-xo’s wound 
went back to his hut, took his assegai and shield, and 
set out to fight, and said, * /t is better that we die than he 
treated thus: life is of no use ts us, if they shoot our 
chiefs.” 

Tzatzoe being a Caffre chief of the royal lineage, and 
related to Xo-xo, must know perfectly what was the jim- 
mediate cause of the war. He says distinctly that it was 
caused by the shooting the young prince ; and he further 
adds that Xo-xo between his fainting fits said to the 
Caftres who crowded to see him, “ Ficnt away !”’ 
Thus, then, began the Caffre war. : 

The colonists were quite unprepared fur the 
irruption, when the Caffres, represented as ten 
thousand strong, but without anything like plan 
or combination, entered the neutral territory, 
so recently their own soil. They bravely at- 
tacked the forts, ravaged the farms of the 
settlers, who, in great alarm and distress, flocked 
into Graham’s Town, the city lately planted on 
the frontier. The loss of property was consider- 
able, nor was life spared, though Caffre hestility 
is not marked by the savage cruelty which gene- 
rally attends barbaric warfare. They are humane 
and even chivalrous in their treatment of women 
in war. Immediately on the war breaking out, 
Macomo addressed a vindieatory letter te ithe 
Governor, of which the fullowing is am extract: —~ 

* No one has told you how the colonists have -bera 
accustomed to deal with the Caffre people. It is true, 
Colonel Somerset communicates with you about the 
transactions on the frontier, but he tells you only one 
side of the story. Colonel Somerset for a long time has 
killed the Caffres, he has disturbed the peace of the land, 
and torn it in pieces; and matters are now come to such 
a crisis, that you alone are able to rectify them. Colonel 
Somerset has ruined me. This he did in 1829, when I 
aided Bowana in punishing some Tambookies who had 
stolen from the colonyt * * without any good reason killed 
one of Eno’s sons in his own house. In 1830, * * came 
into Caffreland in search of colonial cattle and horses. 
At that time * * requested Feku, one of the sons of 
Hahabi, to come and speak to him in a friendly manpey, 
unarmed. The chief went to speak to him, when * + 
killed him without a cause. Lately * * wounded one of 
the sons of Gaika, You, sir, must give an authoritative 
word, in order to settle our affaira, You alone can step 
in as a peace-maker, and bring matters to a happy termi- 
nation. I wish that you would not that the coun- 
try of Gaika was taken from him, though hedid not fight 
against the colony. An English officer was wounded. by 
the Caffres near Fort Wiltshire ; satisfaction for this was 
demanded, and 400 head of catele were immediately giyen 
tohim. But when innocent Caffre chiefs are killed and 
wounded, no satisfaction is given tous... «osiavs 
- al “ Macomo.” 

acomo was advised to write to Colonel Somerset, buy 
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he positively refused to have any intercourse oral or epis- 
tolary with sach ap enemy, 

Gaika was the father of Macomo, and King of 

the Amakose. 
. We shall see afterwards what effect this letter 
had. About thietime Mr Kayser, a missionary then 
in Caffreland, hearing that Fort Will!shire had 
Leen attacked, sought an interview with Macomo, 
of which he gives the following account :— 

“Qn the road to his residence, I met a Caffre who 
informed me that an order was issued the preceding day 
fur all the young and able-bodied Caffres to proceed to 
the colony that night, to plunder the farmers of their 
cattle. On arriving at Macomo’s residence, I was in- 
formed that he was not at home, butin the bush. I was 
ctled by the council, which being told that I wished to 
see Macomo, they said, ‘ It is in vain for you to see or to 

veak to him—we are the persons who have begun the 
war, and we can lear no longer to see our chiefs shot. 
In times past, several of our chiets have been shot and we 
ivmained quiet, but now we are determined to fight.” At 
last I procured a guide, who brought me to the opposite 
«i le of the Keiskamma, on a height near the fort, where 
{ met Macomo in the bush, with a great body of his 
\wirriors, sitting on the ground. At the sight of Macomo 
wy heart was ready to burst, and I could not speak for 
tears. As soon as J had recovered, asked Macomo whit 
he did there? He said:—* I am a bush-buck, for we 
chiets are shot like them, and are no more esteemed as 
chiefs.” ” 

Mr Kayser remonstrated, and appealed to the 
feelings of the chief, who candidly replied, that 
it was quite true that “ great bloodshed would 
follow; but the fire is burning, and I cannot 
quench it... Go to Colonel Somerset, and teil 
hina you found me here, in the bush, because my 
brother has been shot in the head.” 

Ilintza, the late head chief or King of Caf- 
freland, was no party to the war; and, al- 
though the contrary is alleged, no proof has 
been adduced against him. Messengers sent 
to him from the inferior chiefs, before the 
war broke out, returned with this answer— 
* Hintza sends his word to you; and Hintza 
says, you must not fight, for he does not fight.” 
Yet was Hintza involved in the direst penalties 
of the war. The detail of this war, as given in 
the official documents, must fill every humane 
mind with disgust, and excite scorn in really 
brave men who are at all capable of reflection. 
Colonel Smith, who enjoys a bad eminence 
throughout the whole of the late campaigns 
iyainst the Caffres, writes, in this wise, to the 
(aovernor :— 

« The savage enemy has already, since the 8th January, 
When I acted on the offensive, sustained a loss of four 
hundred warriors killed ; and the number of the wounded 
ast be considerable, as the Burghers fire with remark- 
abie precision, and use the large shot, which they call 
lopers., LI have, besides invading his own territory, driven 
Ino from his kraal, (he himself only escaped by strata- 
peu.) killing two of his brothers, one of his sons, and 
thirty of bis warriors, of whom many had fire-arms. 
‘Tyali's kraals have also been destroyed.” 

in another dispatch he suggests the expe- 
diency of including within a boundary line, 
already far too extended for so weak a colony, 
laying the question of justice out of view, “a 
large portion of the country now occupied by the 
treacherous and murderous savages.”’ Unequal 
in every respect as were the opposing forces, it 
tuok many months to subdue the Caffres, 











The rest of the war, as described in the 
Governor's dispatches to the Colonial offic. 
‘‘ consisted in chasing from one mountain = 
another the retiring Caffres; in surroundj 
and shooting them in their kraals, and taking 
away large droves of their cattle, and vast flocks 
of their sheep and goats.” iis Excellency the 
Governor, after receiving the reports of Colonel 
Smith, reports to the Colonial office, in a tone 
of imayined dignity and moderation, that, © Tie 
tribes of Gaika and ‘Slambi had lost 4,090 of 
their warriors, and among them many Captains,” 
He adds, “Our loss has not on the whole 
amounted to 100; and of these only two offi. 
cers.’ He continues, in a tone of modest exulta. 
tion— There have been taken from them also, 
besides the conquest and alienation of their 
country, about 60,000 head of cattle, and almost 
all their goats; their habitations have been 
everywhere destroyed, and their gardens and 
corn fields laid waste. They have, therefore, 
been chastised, not evtremely, but sufficiently,” 
Yes, truly! this might well pass as sufficient 
punishment for a first offence; and no doubt Sir 
Benjamin D’Urban and his official and military 
friends anticipated the warmest thanks of the 
Home Government for their noble echievements. 
They were, however, disappointed, and probably 
indignant, at the very extraordinary dispateh 
transmitted to the Governer by Lord Glenelg. 
Sir Benjamin appears to have believed that he 
was addressing Lord Aberdeen, during Sir Ro. 
bert Peel’s ephemeral administration ; and he, 
accordingly, looked for entire sympathy. But 
Fate, or the Radicals, so ruled, that Lord Glen- 
cly was the respondent. ‘“ Lord Gienelg,” says 
Justus, the narrator of Caffre wrongs— 

Lord Glenelg is the first minister of the British nation 
who has dared to check the misrule of South Africa ; and 
he has done it so effectually in his golden dispatch to Sir 
Benjamin D’Urban, that it will not be easy for the vio- 
lent party to reconstruct the old system. It now stands 
on record, that the home government has thoroughly 
examined and entirely condemned the aggressive policy : 
and the labours of the committee of the House of Com- 
mons have produced a mass of evidence, which not only 
abundantly justifies all the positions of Lord Glenelg’s 
dispatch, but overwhelms the old system with a weight 
of condemnation, from which it will never entirely tt 
cover. 


We would recommend to our readers the per- - 


usal of this “ golden dispatch.” Such docu- 
ments rarely emanate from official bureaus. We 
can give but a few excerpts. His Lordship ad- 
verts to the nature of the commandos, and 
states— 

It is evidently impossible to weave into any one CoD- 
nected history the long catalogue of these border forays. 
nor would such a narration, if it could be compiled, 
answei any useful purpose. But throughout the whole 
of these incidents, the mode of proceeding against 
Catices for the restitution of stolen cattle was one whic 
it is impossible to condemn too strongly as unjust, OF ve 
lament too deeply as productive of calamitous results. 


He describes the injustice perpetrated by the 
armed parties, who robbed, in turn, upon 
most frivolous pretexts, and proceeds :— 


The injustice of such proceedings, of course, sorry 
no proof. Their disastrous results are scarcely less 
dent. The Caffres were anayoidably converted by them! 
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i f depredators. The inhabitants of the 
ate 8 oo had Ses them the alternative of perish- 
villa at, or of imitating the conduct of their aggres- 
ng <* retaliating upon the nearest proprietor of cattle 
oa they could surprise or overpower. 

This system of reprisals appears to have been the es- 

usage of the colonists, under the direct sanction, 
a with the constant co-operation, of the officers of 
~ verament on the frontier. It was pursued from year 
a ‘before me the evidence of eye-witnesses, whose 
igiements in this respect derive strong incidental confirm. 
from the official reports which you have trans. 
wee and who assert that, at the eve of the invasion, 
yen saw the kraals burning, and the Caffre chiefs lament- 
‘with bitterness of heart, the injaries which they had 
wstained by the punishment of their defenceless and un- 
og-nding people for the imputed robberies of their fellow- 
yantrymen. : ° . . . 

With such facts before me, I cannot refuse to the Caffres 
he benefit of this second apology for their irruption into 
‘ye colony. They may indeed have been, nor can I 
jyubt that they were, accustomed to harass the inhabit- 


ants With their depredations. But, driven as they had | 


yen from their ancient and lawfal possessions, confined 
within 3 comparatively narrow space, where pasturage 
wr their cattle could not be readily found, and urged to 
revenge and desperation by the systematic injustice of 
which they had been the victims, | am compelled tc em- 
prace, however reluctantly, the conclusion, that they had 
s perfect right to hazard the experiment, however hope- 
iss, of extorting by force that redress which they could 
not expect Otherwise to obtain, 

You, indeed, would deny the last of these statements, 
In your dispatch of the 2lst of January, you denounce 
che irruption of the Caffres as inexcusable, for a reason 
which you assign in the following terms :—“ 1 was in 
special negotiation with them for a new, and, to them, a 
very advantageous order of relations, into the details of 
which Dr Philip, chief of the London mission, had per- 
wnally, as well as by his missionaries living among them, 
catered fully with them, as lately as October 1834, with 
which they had expressed their satisfaction.” 

It is no impeachment of your habitual accuracy to say, 
that you have inadvertently fallen into a misconception 
of the facts of this part of the transactions under review. 
| have before me evidence the most conclusive, to shew 
that Dr Philip did not, either in his own person, or 


‘urough the agency of any other of the missionaries of his | 


weiety, make those communicatious to the Caffre chiels, 
with which you state him to be charged by you. 


In another part of the dispatch, his Lord- 
ship states— 


In the midst of all the calamities incident to their 
stuation in our immediate neighbourhood, the Catfres, 
wader the guidance of their Christian ministers, have 
wuilt places of public worship; have formed various con- 
stegations of proselytes, or of learners; have erected 
xhool-houses, and sent their children thither for instruc- 
‘om In the meanwhile, no inconsiderable advance has 
wen made in agriculture and in commerce, A trade, 
variously estimated, but not amounting to less than 
£0,000 per annum in the purchase of European com- 
“odities, had been established on the frontier; and as 
“any as two hundred British traders were living far 
yond the boundaries of the colony, protected only by 
‘ee integrity and humanity of the uncivilized natives. 

To such a people, the character of “ irreclaimable 
Svages” cannot with justice be assigned. Nor, indeed, 
tven if well-founded, would this reproach come with a 
food grace from us, unless it can be asserted that we have, 
“a Government, fairly brought to the test of experiment 
whether they can or cannot be reclaimed. 


The Colonial Government had, by some means, 

ed a flattering address from certain Wes- 
4 missionaries, on their prowess, and the 
us termination of the exterminating war, 


even down to the very close of the year 1834, | 
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against the “ irreclaimable savages,” ia which 
4000 of them had been killed; and of this address, 
the Governor boasted, tacitly setting it against 
the opinions of the other missionaries. The eir- 
cumstance is thus adverted to by Lord Glenelg :— 


In your dispatch of the 2lst of January, Fon observe, 
that “all the missionaries on the border, men of peace and 
religion, concur in one opinion of the wanton atrocity of 
the invasion, and of the impossibility of any other remedy 
than that of the sword.” This statement, however, was 
evidently made under a misapprehension of the real facts 
of the case, I have before me the conclusive proof that 
the missionaries of the London and Glasgow Societies, 
instead of regarding the invasion as a wanton and un- 
provoked act, considered it as a natural reaction on the 
part of the Caffres against a series of extreme and intoler- 
able oppressions, So far are they from thinking the 
sword the only remedy, that, on the contrary, they insist, 
even with importunity, on the certain efficacy of other 
methods, of which kindness, conciliation, and justice 
should form the basis, 

Lord Glenelg expresses a hope that the Metho- 
dist body will disavow all participation in the 
opinions avowed by Mr Shrewsbury and another 
of the missionaries, 

One would like to have been standing by 
while his Excellency, Sir Benjamin, read the fol- 
lowing passage :-— 

Your measures for repelling the invaders were con- 
ducted on a most extensive scale. You collected on the 


| frontier an army of no less than 5,000 men; leaving 


one division for the protection of the frontier, you ad- 
vanced with the larger portion of your troops into 
Catfreland, on an expedition, of which the success never 
appears to have been checked, even for a moment. The 
only opposition which you encountered was from dis. 
organized bodies of men, skulking in their natural fast. 
nesses ; aud, after a campaign of nearly three months’ 
continuance, your loss in killed and wounded amounted 
only to eighteen men. ; ° ; ‘ 
When I contrast with these results the fatal conse- 
quences of the war to the Caffres, it is impossible not to 
be deeply impressed with the inequality of the contest, 
and the utter helplessness of their undisciplined herdes 
in an encounter with regular troops, The various 
General Orders published by your officers and by your- 
self, abound with accounts of the most furmidable losses, 
both of life and property, I find no reference to the 
capture of any prisoners, but on various occasions hun- 
dreds of Caffres are noticed as having talleu. Amongst 
many passages illustrative of the manner in which the 
war was conducted by the British troops, I select tor 
illustration the tullowing, from a letter addressed by 
Colonel Smith to yourselt on the Ith of June :—“ The 
enemy, although his traces were numerous, fled so rapidly, 
that few were killed, and only three shots fired at the 
troops. The whole of the country has been most 
thoroughly traversed; upwards of 1,200 huts, new and 
old, have been burnt; inunense stores of corn in every 
direction destroyed ; 215 head of catile of all sorts cap- 
tured ; several horses, and nearly 1,000 goats, have 
fallen intuour hands, . . . , « Itis most gratifying 
to know that the savages being the unprovoked aggressurs, 
have brought down ali the misery with which they are 
now visited upon the heads of themselves and their fami- 
lies; and that the great day of retribution and the 
punishment of the unprovoked atrocities committed by 
these murderous savages ou Our colonists, bad arrived,” 
Reading these statements at this distance from the 
scene of action, I must own that 1 am affected by them 
in @ manner the most remote from that which the writer 
contemplated, In the civilized warfare of Europe, this 
desolation of an enemy's country, uot in aid of any mili- 
tary operations, nor for the security of the invading force, 
but supply aud coufessedly as am act of vengeance, has 
rarely occurred, and the occurrence of it has been inya- 
riably followed by universal reprobatien, I doubt, indeed, 
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whether the history of modern Furope affords an exam ple 
even of a single case, in which, without some better pre- 
text than that of mere retribution, any invaded people 
were ever subjected to the calamities which Colonel Smith 


here describes. 

The murder of Hintza, the King of Amako- 
se, is the most striking incident in this ignoble 
war. It may yet employ the pen of poets and 





dramatists. Sir B. D’Urban, for some reason | 


still unexplained, suspected Hintza of playing a 
double game; and that, while affecting neu- 
trality, he was secretly instigating the other 
chiefs. Of this, as we stated before, there is 
no proof. Stolen cattle were, indeed, driven 
through his wide territory-—the marauders taking 
advantage of the fastnessés and intricate paths 
of his wild country ; but this it was impossible for 
him wholly to prevent, even had it been Hintza’s 


desire to act asa police to the Colonists. His | ° i 
real crime seems to have been declining an al- | /9&!y interesting. 


liance offensive with the Colonists, whose func- 
tionaries would have had him declare war against 
the chiefs west of Kei. After the murder of 
Hintza had been committed, the Governor reit- 
erated his accusations—as he had ascertained, 
Leyond all doubt, his being the instigator of the 
combination among the chiefs of the savage 
tribes of Western Caffreland against the colony. 
Justification was needed when the cruel deed was 
done ; but specific proof is completely wanting. 
The historian of Caffre wrongs says, emphati. 
cally — This accusation is, in every sense of the 
word, untrue, and evidently untrue by its own 
internal evidence.” 

The Governor sent his commands to Hintza, 
requiring him to meet him in five days; and, as 
Hintza fancied it imprudent at once to accept 
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Colonel Smith had already taken 20,000 hesa 
of “ beautiful cattle’ from him. The King and 
his son, the heir-apparent, were kept as hostages 
in the camp, to secure payment, and afterward, 
declared prisoners, for no reason that can be sy. 
tained. The first instalment was not paid before}. 
had been declared a prisoner ; and when he Was 
forced, as Sir Benjamin states, to send out order, 
to the inferior chiefs to cease hostilities, he spoiled 
the effect of the whole message, by daring to add 
in warning—“ Take care of yourselves ; for | am 
a prisoner.’ He was afterwards permitted ty 
go among his subjects to collect the cattle levied 
from him ; but only under the care of Colone] 
Smith and a strong escort. Hintza_ probably 
contemplated being able to escape when onee 
out of the camp; and, for this, who shall con. 


_demn him?’ The narrative now becomes exceed. 


Where the captive king and his jailor halted on the 
10th, does not appear; but on the llth, by his desire, 
they marched towards the mouth of the River Bashee, and 
came on the track of numerous cattle; “ it was evident,” 
says Colonel Smith, ‘* that the cattle from all the kragi: 
in the neighbourhood had been driven in the direetion 
Hintza pointed out ; I therefore readily acquiesced in his 
desire to march this way.”’ At twelve o'clock of the night 
of the 11th, they continued their march, and marched til! 
eight o'clock next morning ; Co'onel Smith testifies that 
‘“*the track of the cattle was recent and numerous,” as 
was observed on the morning of the 12th; this, therr- 
fore, was evidence of Hintza’s sincerity. At breakfast, 
the king appeared particularly uneasy, and said, accord. 


/ ing to Colonel Smith's account, ‘‘ What have the cattle 


this peremptory invitation, the Governor pro- | 


claimed war against him; and Colonel Smith , Thi ny he 1. Nag tel liapete sagsoag he ~ 
‘49,8 ; . . Ss reques yas ranted. en 1 "ame to ee 
commenced hostilities “by penetrating into the | ' ae dios 


mountains near the residence of Hintza, ‘ whom 
he very nearly surprised,’ and concluded that 
‘brilliant affair’ by driving off § 20,000 head of 
beautiful cattle,’ part of them the personal pro- 
perty of the king.” 

In a few days, the Caffre King came to the 
English camp, attended by his ordinary retinue 
of fifty followers, and obtained a not over-gra- 
cious reception. He was told of all his supposed 
or imputed crimes against the colony, after which 
it was announced to him, 

That his Excellency had been pleased to “ take under 
his especial protection” the Fingoes ; in other words, had 
taken away from the King sixteen thousand of his sub- 
jects, who had fled to his territory from the persecution 
of a neighbouring African monarch, and were living 
quietly amongst the Caffres. This “ especial” humbng 
of philanthropy will be presently examined. His Fx- 
cellency further commanded Hintza to * restore’ 50,000 
head of cattle, and 1000 horses ‘to be approved by com- 
missioners” —half of the “ restoration” to be paid imme- 


diately, aud half a year afterwards; and also to pay a 
fiue of ** 600 good cattle” for the murder of two English 


done, that you want them’ or why must I see my sub- 
jects deprived of them ?” 

At ten o'clock, on the 12th of May, they marched on- 
ward still, and Hintza, shortly after setting out, made 
this remark, ‘* See how ny subjects treat me; they drive 
their cattle from me in spite of me.” He then requested 
permission to send his counsellor Mutini with a messaze 
to his subjects, forbidding them to drive away their cattle. 


baka, they found the track of the cattle divided, oue 
track going up ** a stupendous mountain,” and the other 
up ‘a very high, abrupt, steep, woody hill.” Hintza 
advised Colonel Smith to follow the track up the bill, 
and here he determined to attempt an escape. ‘The Cattre 
king was well mounted, the path through which the party 
was advancing was a narrow cattle path, occasionally 
passing through the cleft of the rock, When tiey hat 
nearly reached the top of this steep ascent, Hintza rode off 
at full gallop, the guards crying out ‘ Look, Colonel" 
Hintza's flight was down a gradual descent of land tothe 
River Kebaka. Colonel Smith spurred on his horse at 


| full speed to overtake the fugitive monarch, and coming 


near him, snapped two pistols at him, but neither piste! 


| went oft. Coming still nearer, he struck Hintzs on the 


head with the butt-end of his pistol ; but still the race 
continued, Hintza keeping a little a-head of his pursue. 
After about a mile and a-half of parsuit, Colonel Santh 
came so near the king as to be able to pull him off horse- 
back; but Hintza rose from the fall, threw an assegai # 
his pursuer, and ran off with great speed. Colonel Smith 


was unable to manage his horse, which ran away We 


traders within the territory of Hintza. “ As acknow- | 


ledged chief of Caffretand,” Hintza was also to lay his 
“imperative commands, and cause them to Le oleyed,”” 
upon the belligerent chiefs and their dependents instantly 
to cease hostilities. To all this Hintza is said to have 
¢heerfully acqniesced, and so a conditional peace was con- 
elidet! between the high contracting powers, 


him; but Mr George Southey, of the corps of guides, 
came up, and at about two hundred yards distance ¢ 

on Hintza to stop, or he would shoot him. ‘The king ™* 
on; Southey fired and wounded him slightly in the beg; 
still, however, the king continued running, and was then 
shot by Southey through the back. Hintza fel ener 
forward, but springing up again, and closely 
Lieutenant Balfour, Colonel Smith's aid-de-camp, he pre 
cipitated himself down a kloof by the Kebaka, and, 9 
according to Colonel Smith's narrative,® refased ” 
which, howeref, 


© This is Colonel Smith's statement, 
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nder. Southey then fired, and shot the monarch 
h the head: he fell down dead into the waters of 
the Kebaka. A person, whose name I have, but will not 
lish, lifted the head of the murdered king out of the 
eater, and cut off the ears, whilst one of the party cried 
out to him not to do that, “ because it would set people 
jtalking ;”” the cars, however, were cut off, and were 
sferwards taken in triumph to Graham's Town. Another 
n, whose name I kave, then cut off the flesh of the 
chin, and took a bayonet belonging toone of the seldiers, 
with which he dag out the teeth ; after this horrid but- 
cbery, this same person was preparing to cut off the head, 
but seeing it too much disfigured, he desisted. 

Sir Benjamin immediately sent a despatch to 
the Earl of Aberdeen, saying— 

&[ would rather, perhaps, that this event had not 
eecurred, inasmuch as it may, however unjustly and 
yafairly, be made a handle of by a party at home. For 
Hintza, individually, he richly deserved the fate which 
he brought upon him, and which he had earned bya 
vries of acts of flagrant bad faith, aggression, and injury 


othe colony; having been the author and prime mover lit got dark, he spent the night. 


ofthe horrors Which so recently covered it with blood 
ani ashes. He had, within a few days of his death, 
aficiently proved what he was, and what he would have 
been to the last—a treacherous, ungrateful, and cunning 
avage, Whom no obligations could bind, and vo benefits 
attach; and his blood, most unintentionally shed, has 
aved, in all probability, that of many of our people as 
well as of his own.” 

It fell to Lord Glenelg to answer this dispatch, 
as the Peel Administration had been broken up, 
and the Ear] of Aberdeen was out of office ; al- 
though the heroes of the Caffre war were still 
christening their conquests by such names as 
(len Aberdeen and Peel Valley, Lord Glenelg, 
in reply, remarks :— 

“After anxiously examining every word which has 
heen written on the subject by Colonel Smith and your- 
elf, [must ayow that I am not satisfied, either that this 
chieftain was the legitimate object of your military ope- 
rations, or that his death admits of any satisfactory 
ustification.... I will not pause to inquire whether 
iutza was justly detained in your camp as a prisoner, 
or whether he was really liable to pay with his life the 





penalty of attempting to escape from the detachment 
which accompanied him, All this being conceded, there 
yet remains the question, net hitherto solved, nor, as far 
as I can perceive, even discussed. He was slain when he 
had no longer the means of resistance, but covered with 
wounds, and vainly attempting to conceal his person in 
the water into which he had planged asa refuge from 
his pursuers, Why the last wound was inflicted, and 
why this unhappy man, regarded with an attachment 
almost idolatrous by his people, was not seized by the 
numerous armed men who had reached his place of con- 
cealment, has never yet been explained. The case as- 
sumes a peculiar importance, from the cirenmstance that 
Mr Southey, who gave the death wound, appears to 
have been subsequently twice commended in general 
orders, though not indeed with any express reference to 


| his conduct.” 





weertainly not true: the Colonel says, he even ‘lifted | 


up an assegai,’’ as if in all this chase, and with these 
vere wounds, and after falling down twice, he had kept 
nisassegai! The fact is, that Hintza plunged into the 
water, and called out repeatedly for merey, which was 
rranted by the Hottentots, but refused by the officers. 
The following particulars are from one of the corps of 
cuides, who was an cye-witness, and who, though he 
‘mself had been a sufferer by the Caffre invasion, could 
not behold the murder of Hintza without horror. “ After 
Hintza had been wounded twice, he jumped down a 
hraantz, and sheltered himself behind a large stone. The 
tt who came up to him was one of the Cape mounted 
tiles, who jumped down the said kraantz, and when in 
the act of levelling his gun, Hintza cried out for mercy, 
mwhich he lowered his piece: the next that followed 
“own was another of the mounted rifles, whoat the point 
of shooting, was deterred by the supplications of the king. 
lamediately arrived at the top of the kraantz, the corps 
' guides, not one of whom seemed disposed to go down. 
Rintey then stood up and cried out to them,‘ Faku ama- 
pakati,’ which is to say ‘take me as your prisoner, 
which they all heard—when Southey firea, and blew the 
“peer part of his head off. Thus fell the chief of the 
P ver, Supplicating for mercy, whose death was pre- 
«ed by all, when it was known that he was at the 
metry of those comprising the corps of guides. Much to 
5 thishonour of this corps, the chicf"s ears were brought 
oe to Graham's Town. ‘he glory of this deed 
been the subject of a poem, and Southey has been ex- 
as the saviour of mankind ; which poem attracts the 


ao of the public by being affixed to the church 
» = Vole by Jusius 


| 





Either this Southey, or an individual of the 
same name, shortly before the war, had four 
horses carried off. He tracked them to the 
kraal of a Caffre, named Kallaty, with whom, as 
The night had 
heen very rainy, and the track was effaced before 
morning ; but Southey, determined that he should 
be no loser, rode back to the nearest military sta- 
tion, and returned with a party, who seized 
sixteen head of cattle from his hopitable and 
unsuspicious host! It was in vain that Kallaty 
protested that it was no blame of his that the 
rain had obliterated the tracks. The colonist 
was not to lose. The horses were afterwards 
found in the possession of another man ; but Mr 
Southey refused to return Kallaty’s cattle. This 
circumstance, so illustrative of colonial justice, 
was given in evidence by the friendly Caffre 
chieftain Tzatzoe, who is at present in England, 
Those Caffre spreaths appear a blessing to the 
Boors and British colonists, who, with a military 
party, take off double the number of cattle 
they have either lost or pretended to have lost. 

The low state of moral feeling among indivi- 
duals in this colony—from whose education and 
profession much better might be looked for— 
is painful and humiliating. The general tone 
may he inferred from a speech made on a solemn 
occasion at Graham's Town, in presence of the 
Governor, by a Dr Murray, who was on the 
medical staff, and so high in favour with his 
Excellency, that one of the forts, erected in the 
new province, has been named after him. 

Dr Murray thought fit to libel a noble, if rade 
people in this ribald style :— 

“ He would say that the Caffre, Parthis mendacior, is 
born and notoriously bred a cattle-stealer and a rogue, 
Detected in a lie, in a theft, or in cheating, he is never 
disconcerted ; in fact, lying, cattle-stealing, and cunning 
are esteemed the greatest accomplishments amongst this 
treacherous race of savages; they hate the colonists, and 
would have butchered you all at any former period, the 
same as they would now if they could; and assuredly 
they are only to be kept in subjection and order by the 
iron rod of power.”’ 

Dr Murray is a very facetious person, though 
somewhat pedantic withal. He chose his figures 
from his own profession, and declared that 

‘Some of the most eminent surgeons bad recommended 
strong remedies, such as firing, scarifying, &c. which were 
used at first with much advantage; but the plan was decried 
as being inhuman, and only ft for tigers and wolves, and 
it was left off. In lieu thereof a plaister had been te- 


commended by a new staff-surgeon, who had just arrived, 
which he called the * J/ue and cry,’ or ‘ Catchiem-if- 
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yon-can plaisicr ;* and this was tried for some time, but 
without any advantage whatever; on the contrary, the 
sore was increased by it. The constitution is different 
here to what itis im England. At this time some quacks 
who had been for a long time intruding their advice, and 
had got the ear of the patient, and of the medical board 
at home, by professing that they had a mild and effeciual 
remedy for the disease, obtained leave to try their petent 
specific, which was nothing more or less than to give the 
patient svgar-plums, (tiear, hear, hear; loud applause, ) 
and a large bag of them had actually arrived in Cape 
Town from England, and the government waggon was 


preparing to bring them up, and the patient had been told | 


to expect them daily; but, in the interim before their ar- 
rival, it so happened that a pretty strong catch-'em-if- 
you-can plaister had been applied to the sore by some 
young surgeons, in consequence of some bad appearances 


in it, which made the patient very angry, and he refused | 


(o submit to any more plaistering, as he had been promised 
the sugqar-plums and would have them ; and it made him 


so obstreporous, and fretted him so much, that he broke | 


ont into an eruption all over his body, and the sore over 


the cancerous set-fast put on a very malignant appearance. 
man; and declared they must pass through he; 


The general doctor, (1, e. Sir B. D' Urban, the Governor, ) 
upon this came up, and took the treatment into his own 
hands. He discarded the quacks and their charlatanerie, 
which he saw to he stark-staring nonsense, and had im- 
mediate recourse to phichotomy, firing, lead piils, and 
low dict, by which means the eruption soon disappeared, 
and the patient assumed a healthy condition, 

“But mark me, gentlemen, take care that no more 
placebo plaisters be tried, and that the patient be not 
agaiu tampered with by benevolent theorists and Caffre 
maniacal quacks. The cancerous set-fast must be cau- 
ter.zed and thoroughly subdued, and streng in terrorem 
measures, such as firing, with bandaging and spare regimen, 


will for a long time be required to prevent a recurrence of | 


what has happened.” 

This speech was received with enthusiastic acclama- 
tions. The Chairman, De Atherstone, proposed a toast 
of “Dr Murray’s radical cure of the Caffre set-fast ;”° 


and the military band played, by desire, ** The Rogues’ | 


Marceh."’ 


What can be looked for in a colony where | 
men, presumed to be of liberal education, can | 


speak and applaud such trash as this?) We find 
this medical orator of the lead pills and low diet, 
incidentally mentioned in a work just published, 
which, although the author's feelings and preju- 
dices set strongly in the other way, strikingly cor- 
roborates the statements of Justus. The book to 
which we allude—an extremely elegant, and in 
many respects an entertaining one—is, ‘* Narra- 
tive of a Voyage of Observation among the Colo- 
nies of Western Africa, and a Campaign in 
Caffre Land in 1835. 


ray, was on the Staff; and he dedicates his book 
to Sir Benjamin d’ Urban. Dr Murray is noticed 
by him as loyally christening a shrub the 
Adelaide spice tree; and we make no doubt that 
the Doctor is also the identical canny Scot referred 
to in the following story. If so, he had especial 
reason to approve the Caffre forays, as doctors 
seldom obtain much booty of this sort in civil- 
ived warfare. “ A certain medical officer was 
on this, as on all other occasions, particularly 
active; and we used to jest afterwards about 
three hundred head of cattle falline to the 
Doctor’s bow and spear ona Sunday. Cattle. 
lifting seems natural to Scotchmen.” — Captain 
Alexander's Campaign in Caffre Land, Vol IT., 
page 121. 





By Captain Alexander, of 
the 42d Highlanders.” The author, like Dr Mur- | 


Far indeed is Captain Alexander from inteng. 
ing or imagining any improper exposure of }). 
brethren in arms, or of his commander jp thi 
war. But he is open and unguarded, and, to ga 
all in a word, sees no harm whatever, and, », 
the contrary, much daring ard gallantry, ineve;,. 
thing that chanced—knocking Hintza on ¢j, 
head among the rest of the transactions, }y: 
narrative is animated and picturesque—some 
times almost dramatic. We shall borrow frp» 
it a few features of the war, and certain soldier) 
opinions about the rights of man and of 4), 
military, and the nature of these “ irreclaimab) 
savages.” Of “ Suta, the great widow of Gaik, 
he tells—* When a hundred and fifty Cafir, 
rushed at a trader at Barnshill, to murder ap, 
plunder him, and when their assegais were up. 
lifted to pierce him, Suta interposed her bod 
between the deadly weapons and the English. 


first, before they reached him.” Another Caffr, 
chieftainess, “‘ the Regent of the T’ Slambie 
acted in a similar manner, and shewed her. 
self equally adverse with Suta to the attacl 
on the colony. They told their people tha: 
the English had done them no wrong. Bot), 
of them, by their infiuence, saved missionaries. 
and traders, and much property ; and shewed,’ it 
is added, “ that all Caffres are not equally bad, 
But how happens it that the missionaries of the 
London and Glasgow Mission are the best friend, 


of those “irreclaimable savages,’ from whom 


they never apprehended harm? Subsequently 
Suta, the noble Caffre woman, came out, upon 
the message sent to all the border chiefs by 
Hintza, while in durance in the British camp, 
reaching her. Captain Alexander relates that sh: 
was, at her own request, brought to Major Cor. 
camp, to have an interview regarding her child. 
ren, as she named the clans subject to her Jat: 
husband. She was accompanied by eleven femal: 
attendants ; and now mark the levity of the 
civilized warriors :— The Caffre ladies said that 
they would have come out before; but that « 
staff-officer had, on one occasion in the moun- 


' tains, taken liberties with ‘ a maid of honour; 
and that they were, therefore, afraid to lea 


the bush. We never could get at the truth 0! 
this story ; and can only hope that the Jesuits 


the anti-colonial party will not make a handle’ 


it at home, to the ruination of our characters. 
Of course, the anti-colonial party, in the eyes © 
Captain Alexander, consists of every man at home 
and in the colony who supposes the aborigines 
entitled to justice. More effectually than in the 
statements of Justus himself are the wrongs of the 
Caffres, exposed by the random stories of 5 
Benjamin's admirer. Here is one :— 


An anecdote may here be told of Van Wynk, who » 
ably assisted on this occasion; as it shews better than 
many paragraphs the system which the pseu _ 
thropists had caused to be introduced on the frontier. 
previous to the grand furay with the Caffres. Seon after 
the invasion of the colony, Van Wynk arrived at — 
Town for orders, and received them from Colonel Sai®, 
who directed him to collect the burghers instantly, 
repel the enemy. “I niust have a license to shoot ?’ 
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apheer.’ “The devil! has not the war begun? I 
xe rah you are to shoot as many Caffres as you can,” 
a know better than to do that,” replied the sturdy 


WRONGS OF THE 





Patchoap. * I may get myself shot by the Government | 
if 1 do that, and all my property confiscated,” ** That'sall | 


nonsense : . " 
. Js, mynheer 5 dat is goot; ik willsodoen; verdoem de 
But I must have all that in black and white 


Caffres - : 
So he got a regular license, 


wiore I draw & 0 ivger.”’ 


signe a , ce. . ° ° . 
.j Gud them ;’’ the Kugtish officers thinking it not a 


jittle absurd that any obstvuc! ion or scruple should be 
entertained on the subject, When the shooting was all 
aver, Captain Alexander says—* Like Mathews, we might 
pave exclaimed, ° Nobody to be shot to-day ¥ Ob dear! 
hb. dear! we are losing all our umusementy,” 

There was very pretty amusoment in shooting 
wme 1000 Caifres, while only 100 British fell, and 
that chiefly by their own temerity, and senscless 
contempt of their foe, Colonel Smith's exploits 
reevive the full meed of pratse from Captain Alex- 
ader, in such pithy notices as the following : 
« After the affair of Trampitter’s Point, he pur- 
wed a retreating body of the enemy some way 
into Caffreland. He shot some of them, though 
the main body escaped through the fatigue of his 
horses. Ile burnt huts and cattle-kraals, and 
then returned tov Graham’s Town with 1200 head 
of cattle.” 

Captain Alexander never questions the justice 
of the war, nor [lintza’s perfidy, thouch a vestige 
of proof he never thinks of citing. 
(afre bravery he gives with a true feeling of 
the gallantry of spirit which distinguishes these 
savages ; and alsoothers, whichshew thatall British 
officers were not of the temper of those who 
chastised properly but not extremely. 
in one place—** I mentioned before, that a single 
Caffre, if surrounded, would stand and throw his 
assegais to the last. ‘This determined spirit of 
nvesurrender is to be admired ; as much as the 





"cried the Colone!—* go and shoot iamediately."’ | 


4 by the Colone!, * to shoot Caffres wherever he | 
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clear atmosphere and the beautiful colours of the 
landscape were marred by the conflagration, but it 
was necessary and unarvidable.” In the heart of 
another beautiful and magnificent forest scene, 
the deep repose of which had never before been 
disturbed by the fiend-like inventions of the 
white Christians, he says—‘‘ The woods were 
known to be full of Caffres; the six-pounders 
awoke echoes among trees and rocks uatil then 
unknown ; snd rounds of spherical-case came 
smoking and hissing through the air, and loudly 
bursting, and scattering. T'wo-score bullets were 
fired into the hollows. The third round wi. 
followed by a far-off death-scream ; and we after- 
wards found that the chief Eno then narrowly 
escaped destruction, seven of his men falling 
dead by his side.” It is searce worth while to exa. 
mine Captain Alexander's statements regarding 


the Caffre King. They substantially confirm those 


Instances of | 


He says, | 
nour on the British name. 


spectacle of a dozen stout fellows galloping after 
and ‘shooting down’ a single foe is calculated to 


excite only disgust and contempt. But I here 
ove a trait of an opposite description. Major 
Gregory of the 98th regiment, noticed one day in 
the field a Caffre dashing across an open spot. He 
galloped after him, quickly covered him with 


iis gun, and being one of the beet shots in the | 


colony, would certainly have destroyed him; 
but, upon seeing him a solitary straggler, the 
gallant Major threw up the muzzle of his piece, 
and said, with the characteristic humanity of the 
man, and with the spirit of the true soldicr, “I 
can't shoot that poor devil.”—Many such “ poor 
‘evil’ was shot. One evening Captain Alexander, 
contemplating an enchanting landscape in the 


“untry which the British were devastating, | 


breathed a wish that the people enjoying this 
heavenly climate and those noble scenes might 
ret dwell in peace in their lovely valleys without 
Cread of either foreign or domestic oppression. 


He finishes his landscape—* It was necessary | 


+! 
at an example should be made, to shew our 


“periority in arms, to drive the enemy to sub- | 


"ission, and thus speedily stop the further effu- 
“we of blood. The fire-brand was therefore 
‘?plied, and hut after hut sent forth a dense 
woke, sparks, and red glaring flames. The 


of Justus, He says that, when Hintza wrote to 
the other chiefs to take care of themselves, for that 
he was a prisoner, he told a gross falsehood. But 
why was Hintza entrapped into the British cam) 
and jealously watched, if he was not a prisoner ° 
The only excuse given for his murder was his 
attempt to escape. But it is only prisoners who 
make such attempts. Captain Alexander says a 
great deal about the Radical press at Cape Town, 
which publishes “ barefaced and malicious false- 
hoods ;” and of the “ anti-colonial party” at home 
and abroad, missionaries, and others, who have 
ventured to think that the conduct of the late war, 
and the murder of so many of the chiefs and people, 
concluding with that of Hintza, reflect small ho- 
Mr Buxton, it woul! 
appear, has received the communications of the 
malecontents, and made them public at home, in 
his capacity of Secretary to the London Missivi. 
Of the Mission at the Cape, Captain Alexander 
reports most unfavourably. [lis kindness i; 
all reserved for those Wesleyans who have been 
sv laudatory of the Governor. We quote Cap- 
tain Alexander's report of Bethelsdorp, not as 
believing the London Mission there deserving hi. 
censure, but in order that, once known, hi- 
statemeits may be disproved:—“ The sect of 
Independents (London Mission) does not en- 
courage the Hottentots to enter into service ; 
neither could we discover that, among the Be- 
thelsdorp flock, either marriage or agriculture 
was promoted ; or that title-deeds were given t» 
the Hottentots for allotments of missionary 
land. They were kept for ever in a state o/ 
pupilage, immorality, and concubinage; and 
completely subjected to the jesuitical influence o0/ 
the missionaries.” This goes beyond @ joke, 
und merits instant examination and contradic- 
tion, But, as we have already stated, although 
Justus had never come forward at all, out of Cap- 
tain Alexander's book and the public dispatches, 
the conduct of the military and other authorities 
are sulliciently condemned. The government of 
the Cape appears peculiarly jealous of the mis- 
sionaries, and of the Jtadical press at Care Town. 
The reason is not ill to divine, 
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THE SORCERER'S LAST CHANT, 


THE SORCERER'S LAST CHANT. 


THE smile of eve along the wave 
In colder light was fading, 

As midnight’s withered sorcerer scanned 
Through clouds the dim stars wading. 


2 eee 


He stood upon the shingly shore, 
Close by a rocky cell; 

And there, "twas said, ‘neath rock and wavs, 
Did that old sorcerer dwell. 


Whence he had come none knew, nor when ; 
Men feared his evil eye, 

And spoke of him, when waves were loud, 
As muttering fierce and bigh. 


They said no bourne of time had he-- 
He waited not the grave ; 


‘That age on age swept o'er, unharmed, 


The wizard of the cave. 


I gazed on him :—his eye was fixed 
On Ocean's darkening brim ; 

He seemed some shadowy form to view, 
Unseen by all but him. 


He raised to heaven his withered hand, ‘ 
And, in his glassy eye, 

Wild words, that trembled from his lips, 
Were uttered visibly. 


«“ Fast waning star of gloom to man, 
To me of boundless power ! 
Thy evil spell hath burst for aye, 
Star of my natal hour! 
Kighteen bright centuries have told 
Their years, since thou, in treacherous gold, 
Amid the waves of ether rolled, 
Light of Abaddon’s reign ! 
And I, beveath thy influence, hailed 
‘Thy radiance o’er the main, 


‘| knew the spell, I felt the might, 
That linked my fate to thine ; 

1 was thy sole dark worshipper, 
This hoary rock thy shrine, 

I felt the fervour of thy beam, 

In mystic radiance, on me stream, 

What time thy angel dimmed the gleam 
Of that more glorious star 

That shed its light of peace and love 
From Judah's skies afar. 


** Amid the gaze of million eyes 
[I hailed thy ruthless smile, 
When shone, on Casar's palace hill, 
The Christian's funeral pile ; 
And ‘mid the arena’s crimson flood, 
When Afric’s hungry lion stood 
stained with the dying martyr’s blood ; 
Then earth's prond Queen was thine, 
Th’ Imperial Eagle’s tameless crest, 
Th’ altar and the shrine. 


* 1 watched thy cold and treacherous smile, 
When Piedwont's peasant brave 

Vowed, sword in hand, his fathers’ faith 
And mountain home to save; 


When, with Christ’s symbol o'er their brow 
Like avalanche of Alpine snow, : 
Rushed o'er the vales of quiet Vaud 
Dark Alva’s bigot band, 
And flashed along the blood-stained rocks 
The persecutor’s brand. 


“ Bright was that smile what time the crog 
Its early lustre shed 

(er the green forest solitudes 
Of climes unvisited ; 

When rose to heaven the sacred fire, 

Th’ unyielding Indian's funeral pyre ; 

And, through his own deep woods, the ire 
Of panting bloodhounds burst, 

To tear the noble warrior's form, 
As by his God accurst. 


“ And, brighter still, when, o'er the Seine 
While other stars were few— 

The midnight murder chimes were pealed 
Of dread Bartholomew, 

Thon lit th’ assassin’s clouded way 

T» where his pillowed victim lay— 

And, o’er Coligny’s blood, thy ray 
Its fiery splendour flung ; 

While loud through heaven’s eternal arch 
Thy own‘ Te deum’ rung. 


‘* In later times my feeble power 
H{ath marked thy fading ray ; 
But one brief glory o’er me fell, 
As in the olden day— 
When, leagued to stem the pauseless flood 
Of freedom, Europe's despots stood— 
A crowned and holy brotherhood ; 
And Austria’s chains confessed 
Thy might; and Poland's eagle fel}, 
With stained and bloody breast, 


** Bright planet of the curse! thy beam 
On Time’s horizon hovers ; 

Another star, with milder light, 
Thy ancient empire covers. 

No more thy worshipper shall sweep 

In thunder-cloud along the deep, 

Or ride the whirlwind o’er the steep— 
A mighty presence—felt 

From clime to clime, ’mid burning skies 
And snows that never melt. 


** Star of the fading beam! receive 
Thy worshipper’s farewell ; 

Strange forms are beckoning me—my ear 
Hath listened to a knell. 

A few more rolling tides of Time 

Shall sweep from all thy subject clime 

The hoary idol pomp of Crime ; 
And thy last trembling light 

Shall melt from earth—free, glorious, go0d— 
Into eternal night.” 


The sorcerer ceased, and sought the care 
‘That stretched afar, ‘neath rock and wave; 
Aud ne‘er, *tis said, his spectre form 
Hath since careered upon the storm 


G. P. 
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Tuere are few things more amusing in their 
say than -amt Irish fox-hunt. Besides the real 
pieasure of racing over stock and stone after 
the hounds, there is so much humour and origi- 
ality in the Irish mode of arranging matters, 
that a good horseman, monnted on a hack that 
he does not greatly care about, and fully deter- 
wined to ride through all the alternations of 
sock and bog that lie in his path, without regard 
for his horse’s feet or his own neck, will hardly 
look upon the day as ill-spent, although the 
ame be none of the best, nor the pace of that 
« killing” description to be met with nowhere in 
sich perfection as in England. The English 
conduct their fox-hunts, as they do everything 
else, with a regularity and business-like air 
which shew that those engaged in the sport are 
fully up to their work, and determined to have 
“no nonsense” about it: the covers are drawn 
with the precision of a General reconnoitring 
the enemy ; the probable line of country to be 
taken by the fox is discussed beforehand, as 
if for a charge of cavalry; and (not unlike 
one) when the fox breaks, off they go, close and 
compact, well in rear of the hounds, the fox 
scampering gaily a-head, and the dogs, within the 
compass of a horse-cloth or a birding net, giving 
tongue in chorus, while “ echoing hills repeat 
the pleasing tale.’ Now, an Irishman looks 
vpon all these little items as perfectly subordi- 
nate to the ‘‘ general run” of the hunt: as long 
as he goes apace, and has an excuse for shouting 
aud shrieking, he would not care if the pack 
were bull-dogs, and the fox a donkey. His 
object is to beat his fellows, and not to enjoy 
what, strictly speaking, may be called the “ plea 
sures of the chase’ —hence his utter disregard 
of all rule and regulation, and noble resolve to 
be in at the death,” as he would say, “ before 
the fox himself.” 

Such were my meditations the other day, while 
riding home from a hunt in one of the far western 
districts of Ireland, where hounds are more 
plentiful than foxes, and herring “ drags” more 
invogue than either. I had been tuld a day or 
‘wo previously that good sport might be expected, 
“s most of the best horsemen in the county were 
to be present, and a bag-fox and a herring pro- 
vided, in case of their not having a “ find.” Ac- 
‘ordingly, 1 went to the little village of Bally- 
noggin, where, at the appointed hour, I fell in 
“ith ten or fifteen couples of decent-enough- 
ooking fox-hounds, and a field of thirty or forty 
nders, attired in all the colours of the rainbow, 
‘rom the smart scarlet coat and gilt buttons of 
the W. B. H., or © Western Ballynoggin Hunt,” 
© the black frock or white Mackintosh of the 
non-elect. Crowds of ragged men and boys fol- 
“wed the cavalcade on foot, and the ridges of the 
“rounding country were alive with groups of 
Masantry, eager for the fray, and anxious for a 


slimpse at the “ fax.” In fact, the whole country- 
YOXLIVVOL IV. 


A DAY IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. 


side appeared to be in a state of agitation, far 
more intense than that political one of which 
our “Grandmother Herald” takes such daily 
pains to furnish terrific aceounts to her sexage- 
narian readers: an Irish parson might have 
distrained for tithe, or “ canted”* a cow, fearless 
of the issue ; and Popery would haye followed 
the fox, while Protestantism hunted the loaves 
and fishes. 

The day was dry and clear—a somewhat 
remarkable circumstance in this part of the 
world, where, as a native told me, “‘ it rains eleven 
months inthe year, and the twelfth is moist!’ a 
thin canopy of grey clouds hung overhead, which 
ever and anon broke into masses, and, letting out 
a flood of sunshine, tinged the waters of the 
distant Shannon, and lit up the peaks of the 
surrounding hills, like a smile brightening the 
aspect of a gloomy countenance. The cover was 
not far distant —if cover it could be called, 
which consisted of a large rocky field, with here 
and there astunted furze-bush shaking its golden 
ear-rings, as if in mockery of the desolation 
around ; and to it we hied in search of a fox, 
which some one had heard somebody else say 
had been seen the week past by Pat Kearney's 





brother-in-law’'s sister's husband, as he was dig- 
ging potatoes at the back of his cottage, ‘‘ quite 
convanient.” Here a curious scene presented 
| itself — the riders collecting in knots round the 
edge of the cover, hallooing and cheering on the 
| dogs to their work, as if that would give them a 
scent if there was none; and others judieiously 
planting themselves forty or fifty paees a-head, in 
the direction the fox was thought likely to take. 
Two or three prudent gentlemen were even seen 
leathering along the high-road to Kilbaggy, that 
being the place he was last averred to have been 
seen at. 

“ Mermaid! Mermaid! — Blucher, my boy! 
to him! find him and catch him!” sung out 
the old huntsman, with his cracked voice, as 
he proceeded to collect the pack, which shewed 
evident symptoms of straggling over the country 
—‘*to him, and find him!” 

“ Yelp! yelp! yelp!” from one of the 
hounds. 

“ By Jasus! he’s there !—J'll hould you fifty 
tumblers of punch he makes for the corkusses,” + 
says one, spurring his horse towards a large, 
grassy bottom about a mile off. 

‘‘ Divil a bit was it the fax !—Snifler smelt the 


| red-herring in Pat Maloney’s packet.” 


‘Or the bag-fax on Dan Kearney’s shonider.” 
“ T’ll bet you a wager he rins fer Knocknonpy, 


if he’s the same iligant fax we chased last Satur- 
day.” 








* To “‘cant’’—to sell by auction goods distrained for 
rent, 

+ Low marshy bottoms, intersected by enormous 
drains, and not over safe fot man or horse, are called 








corkusses or cacasses in the West of Ireland. 
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‘ Arrah, by Jasus! there’s Phil Roughan on 
Dan O'Connell, and O'Shaughnessy on Repaler— 
they ‘ll give us Ballyhooly this time, for they ‘re 
wicked fencers, both of them.” 

At this moment a cry is heard of “ Tally! 
tally!” from the other side of the cover, fol- 
lowed by an almost simultaneous “ So-hoing” on 
this—a fox and a hare break from different parts 
of the brushwood—the dogs rush part on one, 
and part on the other—and as each takes differ- 
ent points of the compass, the field is speedily 
divided, and presents the extraordinary spectacle 
of men congregated professedly for the purpose 
of hunting one sort of animal, enjoying the 
double pleasure of running after two. 


‘Gentlemen! gentlemen! hold hand! hold | 


hand, for the love of God! don’t be making mis- 
chief among the hounds!” roars one at the top 
of his voice, reining in his horse, and vainly 
attempting to restrain the torrent of dogs and 
horses that swept past him. “ Hillo! hillo! 
Blucher!—Wellington!—cover, hoy! back, dogs, 
back !” 

As well might he endeavour to turn the tide 
of the Shannon with a pitchfork. Away they 
go in different directions, sweeping over the 
country—yelping, screaming, and swearing in all 
the several dialects of English, Anylo-Irish, and 
Celtic—until Puss is luckily throttled by a cur- 
dog that jumps out from behind a hay-stack, and 
the fox is run to earth, leaving the dogs and 
riders in confusion worse confounded, staring 
one another in the face, as much as to say, 
“ Don’t you wish you may get him ?”’ 

‘‘Arrah, now, i'faith—it’s too bad of Pat Malo.. 
ney not to stop the earths, when we had such an 
iligant chance of a fine run.” 

‘*Divil choke you, Pat!” groan all the by- 
standers to a stalwart man, about six feet three, 
dressed in the hodden grey of the peasantry, 
with a brimless straw-hat, a long stick in his 
hand, and his somewhat ancient corduroys tucked 
up to the knees; leaving his nzked feet and 
calves, covered with mud, and torn with bram- 
bles, tospeak for their owner's alacrity in crossing 
country, 

“ Hloud yer tongue, you vagabone !—houd yer 
tongue, and mind how you talk to a gintleman,” 
quoth Pat, paranthetically giving one of his 
fellows a touch with his ‘ switch,”"—* is't stop- 
ping the earths I’m to be, without the price of a 
pipe of tobacey in my pocket? Who’il rin a 
drag through the crassest country entirely better 
than Pat Maloney, for a pipe and a drap of 
whisky? I'll rin ye one now, gintlemen, from 
Ballynoggin to Knocknonny, and from Knock- 
nonny back again by Kilnahinch, for the price of 
a shilling—and may the Lord save ye, gintle- 
men, and prosper all yer ways!” 

And, with this pious ejaculation, he produced 
the fag-end of a herring, which he fastened to a 
hit of string, and telling the field to give hima 


quarter-of-an-hour’s law, he sprang over a fence, | 


dragging the fish after him, and was out of sight 
in an instant. 
By this time, the hounds had been got together 


A DAY IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. 








in some sort of order, and the two divisions ,< 
cavalry had formed a junction, much to tj, 
delight of the old huntsman, who kept Slappin - 
his thigh, and declaring that “ We should have, 
day’s sport, after all ;” on the strength of whir} 

he doffed his velvet cap, and “ went the rounds. 
collecting shillings and balf-crowns from most »¢ 
the riders, according to the extent of generosity 
possessed by each. Inow began to wonder what 
was intended to be done with the unhappy bag. 
fox on Pat Kearney’s shoulder ; but found, ») 
inquiry, that, though © an iligant fax intirely. 

he had received a hurt in his last chase, and was 
altogether so far incapacitated from running 
that a leaping drag presented much greater 
chances of sport. Accordingly, we all made uy 
our minds to run the fish instead of the flesh - 
and bets were laid that we should run into Ps; 
Maloney before the first mile. ‘The hounds were 
round the huntsman, cowering at his feet, and 
rolling themselves on the grass; the horsemey 
gathered in a kind of single rank behind, so as to 
have a fair start, and were pulling down hats and 
buttoning up coats; while some, to shew their 
nonchalance, vented a remark or two on trivia] 
subjects. 

“Splendid speech, that of Sheil’s, the other 
night in the House, O'Shaughnessy.” 

“What aniligant wipe at Lyndhurst !” burst 
from a group of “aliens” simultaneously. ' 

‘“ By Jasus! he gave him Ballyhooly, the d—d 
insolent son of a sign-painter!’’ resumed the first 
speaker, colouring as red as his coat with indig- 
nation. ‘“ And then to speak of Jrreland as he 
did!—I’d have tipt him a sprig of shillelah to 
have heard him.” 

‘* Gentlemen, no politics in the field, if you 
plase. ‘Time's up—and off we go! At him, Re- 
venge! Shamrock, at him and tear him!” 

The hounds were laid on; and loud and sbri/! 
their cry rose on the air, as, following the rank 
scent of the track, they sped merrily over the 
turf, the very incarnation of punishment dogging 
the steps of the offender. 

“ It’s a fine pace, at any rate, though it’s only 
Pat Maloney we're rinning,” quoth one, tipping 
his horse with his whip as he cleared a five-foot 
wall with a broad drain on each side. ‘I'll be 
bound he crasses the corkusscs, and makes for 
the Nockroony Hills.” 

« Ah! there goes Phil Roughan into a bog, up 
to the girths !—he’ll stay there some time before 
he gets out.” 

“No use inquiring, at all at all; we're mn- 
ning too fast to pull up—so Phil may make up 
his mind to wait till the Repale.” 

Here a great clattering of hoofs on hard grown 
was heard; and, casting our eyes to the right, 
we beheld a whole string of elderly gentlemen, 
young lads and young ladies, “‘ black spirits 
white, red spirits and grey,” mounted upon al 
sorts of nags, galloping along as fast as they 
could put foot to ground; and, as the diree- 
tion of the road appeared to run parallel with 


that of the drag, there was every probability of 


the “ highwaymen” being in long before the 
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ors, who had to contend with moving accidents 
by flood and field. 

‘« Shame! shame !—off the road, gintlemen! 
shame !—ye've bribed Maloney to rin the drag 
yy the side of the road!” burst from the lips of 
.wenty enraged riders at once, as they began 
goundering in a bog, the depths of which they 
eemed very likely to explore. “ It’s a burnin 
chame to any Christian sow] in the county to 
Jay such atrick, Och! bother!” 

And so it was. 


A good eld gentleman, whose | 


bunting days had long been over, but who re- | 


tained mettle enough to rattle along a safe road 
at a very unsafe speed, had “ crassed” Pat’s 
hand with a piece of silver, to “ rin the drag 
quite «convanient ;’ and there we were, men, 
women, and children, check by jowl, some on the 
road, and some on the field; scampering, clat- 
tering, and floundering away to our hearts’ con- 
tent; some getting a fall at every fence, others 
sticking fast in a bog, but by far the greater 
aumber enjoying themselves at the top of their 
speed, on as good a mail-coach road as ever lay 
between London and Brighton, And yonder, 
some mile a~head, was Pat Maloney, springing 
over the ground, with his inch of red herring 
after him ; now leaping a drain, now scrambling 
a bank; and, at length, evidently pondering 
“refuse from his toil’ by some desperate expe- 
dient, that might give the field a few minutes’ 
check, and enable him to improve his start. 
Suddenly diverging to the left, he struck off from 
the vicinity of the road, to the great dismay of 
these partaking the joys of the chase on its level 
surface, and made for a rugged track of rocky 
land, behind which there lay a small brook. A 
week's rain had flooded it to more than half its 
ordinary dimensions ; and, as Pat Maloney skim- 
med over the frail bridge thrown across, with the 
rapidity of a swallow, it creaked and bent under 
iis tread in a manner that struck terror into the 
foremost of the field, and destroyed all hope 
of finishing the hunt dry-shod. 
plunged into the water, the riders dismounting, 
and attempting to lead them by the reins along- 
tide of the bridge ; but the strength of the cur- 
rent swept them down; and, like large water- 
rats, the horses plunged and splashed, in vain 
“tempts to reach the opposite bank. In the 
meanwhile, the dogs were crossing rapidly ; and 
Pat Maloney in the distance, screaming with 
rultation at the discomfiture of five-and.thirty 
| the best riders in the W. B. HL., bounded 
“ong like an enlarged buck, or a dancing 
‘ttich in the Zoological Gardens, evidently 
making for his own sheelin in the highlands. 
_Thappened to be somewhat in the rear when 
“@ uproar first took place—the little nag on 
vhich I was mounted being unable to keep up 
"ith the thorough-breds on level ground ; but 
*hatever he wanted in “ foot” was made up in 
“bead ;’ and, as we reined up on the banks of 
ia sporting Beresina, he gave a little snort of 
“dain at the sight that presented itself. Half- 
vale n horses, his betters in blood and bone, 
Plunging wildly in the stream, and lashing 


Five horses | 








a cS 





up the red mud from the bottom with their hoofs, 


| —the riders shouting—the dogs yelp-yelping, #s 


one by one they took to the water—and the 
‘finest pisantry in the world” running down 
from all quarters with ropes to the rescue. Nim- 
rod’s Wisserdine* was nothing to it; and, al- 
though the pace had hitherto been “ too good to 
inquire,” it was evident that now we were likely to 
have plenty of leisure to condole on all our misfor- 
tunes. I dismounted, to swim my horse like the 
rest, and approached the small wooden bridge 
for the purpose. It was as awkward an affair as 
can well be imagined, being composed of two 
small trees thrown across the brook, and simply 
covered with sods of turf, fitted for the passage 
of nothing but a cat or an Irish milkmaid. It 
bent under my foot until it touched the water ; 
and, just as I was turning round to exhort my 
nag to jump in, to my utter astonishment, not 
unmingled with horror, considering the precari- 
ous nature of my position, he firmly planted his 
fore feet on one end of the trees, and, with a little 
mincing gait, like Taglioni on a tulip, trotted 
across and landed in safety on the other side. If 
his feet had slipped between the trees, he would 
have snapped his legs like a carrot, and floated 
down the stream—a wreck of proud ambition, a 
mangled piece of horseflesh ! 

The example was speedily followed by some 
others, not without various capsizes into the 
water ; and, at length, three of us having got 
over, we struck spurs into the flanks of our reek. 
ing steeds, and again made after the dogs, whose 
yell, echoed back from rock and glen, came faint 
but cheerily on the breeze. It seems that my 
companions were better acquainted with the 
country than myself; for they made a consider- 
able circuit, instead of holding on straight, which 
I did manfully, in spite of the injunctions of a 
‘‘ pisant,” who, hat in hand, screeched to me from 
the top of a pile of turf, that the road I was 
taking was “ too crass entirely.” Heedless of the 
warning, man and horse speedily found them- 


| selves up to the girths in a soft, black bog, sink- 


ing deeper at every effort to get out, and doubt- 
less mutually cursing all the “crass roads” ip 
the country, which by this time I began to 
find out were not short cuts, as might vainly be 
imagined from the word “ cross,”’ but something 
like General Wade's “ before they were made” — 
some all rock, high, dry, and sharp, like the top 
of a garden wal! set with broken bottles; and 
others, like the one I was at present recreating 
in, nothing but bog, and not even with the pros- 
pective “ hard bottom” which Matthews’ country 


_ bumpkin assured the befloundered Cockneys that 


they were only “ half way to.” 

However, with spur and rein, and divers tugs 
at the ears and tail, we scrambled ont; and a 
wiser, though a dirtier man, I started afresh in 
rear of my three predecessors; and gloriously 
did we come in. Pat Maloney, seeing our spent 
condition, but not tired a whit himself, ran into 
a paddock, coolly put the red herring into his 


* See Nimrod’s articles in the Quarterly Review. 
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pocket, and springing upon a haystack, cried— 
«* Now, gintlemen, a rin for the brush!” A charge 


at the haystack, won by half a neck ; a disap- | 


pointed whimpering from the hounds, ranning in 
circles about the field, and dumfounded at the 
disappearance of the scent ; an Irish screech from 
two or three Irish maid-servants looking out of 
the garret windows of the house—and the hunt 
was over. Happy the man who got home with- 
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out a wet skin or a spoiled horse; for, as y, 
turned into the house to enjoy a glass of hot 
whisky-punch at the invitation of the owner. , 

caught a glimpse of the forlorn thirty-one ifoty 
tending with the brook, from whence in we,., 
plight they straggled in; and long the tales o 
which were fought again the scenes of this te 
first and last day with the Western Ballynogyi, 
Hunt. rR. ST | 


LETTER FROM PARIS; BY O.P.Q. 
THE PEDIMENT OR “ FRONTON” OF THE FRENCH PANTHEON, 


© fux grands hommes, la patrie reconnarssante.” 


Paris, July 14, 1837. 
My DEAR TAIT,—I have just returned from the Pan- 
4 MEON, towhich Uwaskindly invited by Davip, our great 


sculptor, in order to inspect his now finished pediment of | 


that national edifice, We call itin French the “ Fronton” 
of the Pantheon ; and one of the novelties of the * serenth” 
anniversary fetes of the Revolution of July, will be the 
opening to the public view of this beauteous pediment. I 
have thought that an early sketch of so magnificent a work 
of art and patriotism, would gratify your readers ; and 
that you would like to present them with a bird's-eye 
view of a national monument in France, at the same 
moment that France herself was engaged in contemplat- 
ing the reality. And so, my dear Tait, whilst my mind 
is fresh with its recollections, and whilst my heart is 
warmed by the poetry, life, and genius of this master- 
piece of sculpture, 1 shall attempt to place before you this 
superb effort of taste, talent, liberty, and truth. You 
may be sure that 1 would not give myselt the trouble of 
writing, nor you the ennui of reading a mere artistical 
account of this Fronton, as drawn out by myself, were 
there not some good lessons to be learnt of sound demo- 
eracy from the whole of this very interesting and delight- 
ful national monument. The name of Dari is not un- 
known to your readers. Lis life [have sketchedin your 
Magazine aiready ; and you will not tail to remember 
that he is our first sculptor in stone—a Republican— 
and a man who Ccevotes his fortune, genius, and life 
to the arts, and to the improvement of his species. But, 
first of ali, [ must introduce you to the Pantheon, 
and then to the F'ronfon, the special subject of to-day’s 
letter. 

The Church of St Genevieve at Paris, originally built 
by Clovis, having fallen into ruins, Louis XV. resolved 
on erecting one near it on a large and magnificent scale. 
Designs, presented by Soufflot, were adopted ; and, on 
Gth September 1764, that monarch laid the first stone. 
‘The preparatory works occupied a period of seven years. 
You will perceive that I have brought you through 
twelve centuries with tolerable rapidity ; but, though 
tra~splanted from the reign of the fifth to that of the 
sixt) sixth king of France, I am sorry to say, that, “ as 
it was in the beginning, it was then, and, I suppose, ever 
will be,” that kings and regents consulted little their 
subjects, avd a great deal themselves and their flatterers; 
and whilst the priests were the ruiners of Clovis, the 
regent of the 18th century was the victim of the famous 
or infamous “ Law.” These were the times of Bourbon, 
Condé, Cardinal de Fleury, and of Stanislas of Poland ; 
and of the times when a former Duke of Cumlerland 
dishonoured the English name in his disasters and defeats, 
and when the Electorate of Hanover was conquered by 
France. But theee were also the times when the Socie/y 
of Jesuits was suppressed, and when the literary giants, 
Meseiliep Crebillon, Piron, Gresset, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and Megtesquieu, existed to honour their country by their 
talents, or ruin her by their false philosophy. ~~ 

The Place of the Church of S Genevieve, as rebuilt by 

enis AV., consists of a Greek croes 340 feet long, in- 


cluding the portico, and 250 broad. In the centre pire, 
a dome sixty-two feet in diameter, originally Support| 


in the interior by four pillars, so light that their bulk 


was scarcely perceptible among the colu:nns which ens. 
tain the four naves. The same lightness pievails in the 
vaults of the building where dormar windows were cup. 


_trived, which gave them the appearance of the Goth), 


style, and shed a favourable light on thedelicate sculpture 
which abounds in the edifice. The height of the pring. 
pal vault from the beautiful stone and marble pavemey: 
is 170 feet. The interior is adorned with 130 flure: 
columns of the Corinthian order, supporting an ents. 
blature of which the frieze is ornamented in foliage. 
Above, are galleries skirted with balustrades. Tie 
spherical vaults of the temple are adorned With bas 
reliefs. The portico is composed of twenty-two fluted 
Corinthian columns, fifty-eight feet in height, including 
the bases and the capitals, and five and a half feet in 
diameter, which support a triangular pediment 120 
feet in breadth, by twenty-four in height, at its greatest 
height. In the centre of this pediment, there used to tx 
a bas relicf in bad taste, representing a cross in the midst 
of clouds. This is now supplanted by the gigantic an! 
glorious fronton of David. Upon the plinth are the 
woids which I have prefixed to my letter—‘ Arx 
GRANDS HOMMES, LA PATRIE RECONNAISSANTE” 
The dome which crowns this building is a noble objec, 
Itis surrounded by thirty-two Corinthian columns, an 
presents the appearance of a circular temple, above 
which rises a cupola surmounted by a lantern, and termi- 
nated by a ball and cross of bronze gilt, exquisitely 
wrought. The total height of the dome is 282 feet. 
The description of the vaults would take up too muc\ 
of your space, and of my time; but I must, before! 
proceed to describe the pediment or fronton, continue the 
history of this, now national monument. 

At the Revolution, the destination of this grand edifice 
waschanged. In 1791, the National .Assem'ly decreed, 
that it should be consecrated as a place of burial for such 


- French citizens as had shed lustre on their country br 
their talents, virtues, or achievements, 


Quatremere was 
charged to convert it intoa FRENCH PANTHEON. The 
symbols of a Christian temple gave place to others mor 
appropriate to its new destination, It underwent sever?! 
alterations, both within and without. In the frieze of the 
portico was placed the inscription of PasTORET, ner 
once more restored---“ Aux grands hommes, la patrie rr- 
connaissante!’ By the same decree, MiaBeat, thee 
lately dead, was declared worthy of this honour, 44 
the National Assembly attended his obsequies. Tor 
same year, the remains of Voltaire and Rousseau ser 
transported, with great pomp, to the Pantheon, Ia 1806. 


_ Napoleon Bonaparte ordained that the Pantheon shou.< 


be completed, and restored to Divine worship, under “ 
invocation of St Genevieve ; but it was not intended t 
change the destination given to it by the Nations! As 
sembly. The remains of Lagrange, De Winter, 
gainville, Lannes, Thevenard, apd others, were 

in the vaults of this vast building; and, whee - 
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pmpite expired, the Pantheon was half a religious edifice 
ana balfia national temple. 

Bet the restoration changed all this. The priests of 
che time of Clovis revived again; the Jesuits of the 
ume of Touis XV. once more stalked ahroad at noon- 
day; and the tombs of Voltaire and Rousseau were re- 
edved from their original situation, and placed in an 
orecure vatit. On the 3d January 1822, the Pantheon 
was-once more styled the Church of St Genevieve ; was 
consecrated by the Archbishop of Paris ; and from thence, 
ull 1830, divine service was performed according to the 
rites of the Roman Catholic religion. But it was neither 
. parish church nor a chapel of ease. It was supplied by 





Iesyit missionaries; and the bas reliefs and ornaments | 


representing modern philosophy, with which the Pan. 
theon was embellished, were partly destroyed, and re- 
placed by emblems of religion aud royalty. Le Gros was 
rdered to paint the dome, and was made a baron. [tis 

magnificent composition, 
4956 square feet. On the lower part, are four groups, 
united together by Ogures of angels and other emblems, 
each of Which represents 4 monarch of France, who, by 
the lustre of his reign, or the influence of his age, formed, 
ai least, @ goud or a bad epech in the history of the 
country. 

The firs! is Clovis, who, at the voice of his Queen 
CJotilda, is represented as embracing Christianity. 

The second is Charlemagne with his Queen ; both are 
in an attitude of devotion, and the King holds in his 
hands a globe, the symbol of empire. 

The third group is St Louis, (for we have had even 
kings for saints in France.) who shews to his consort 
the fruit of his Jabours in the cause of religion. Angels 
bear hefore him the standards of his two crusades ; and 
on his left is a crown of thorns upon a cushion. 

The fourth represented Louis XVITT., accompanied 

hy the Duchess D*Angouleme, protecting with his 
sweptre the Infant Duke of Bordeaux ; two angels were 
made to hold open, near him, the tables of the charter— 
and throw afar off the funereal crepe with which the 
cradle of the young Duke was surrounded. All these 
worthy folks appeared to render homage to St Gene- 
vievey Who was descending towards them upon a cloud. 
In the heavenly regions were obligingly placed, (in re- 
turn for 100,000 frances paid to Le Gros for his picture, ) 
Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, Louis XVII, and Ma- 
dame Elizabeth !! A gleam of light at the loftiest 
pont indicated the abode of the Deity. 
, This was the state of the Church of Genevieve, when 
‘ie people of Paris rose ** en masse”’ in July 1830; and 
drove a perjured Prince and a Jesuit dynasty from the 
throne of their ancestors. 

One of the first demands made by the people, not only 
of the capital, but of the country, was, that the Pawn- 
THEON should be re-established—that the inscription 
ot Pastoret should be replaced—and that the names of 
a ciuzens who died in defence of the cause of the 
erty and the laws in 1839, should be affixed in letters 
“ bronze, and in tablets on the internal walls of the 
building. These desives were complied with. The 
uwumnmeries of the Restoration and of the Jesuits were 
+ ; and I JAVID, the great sculptor and Statuary, 
afr ae with the mission of preparing a suitable 

reef for the Pediment or Fronton. The selection 
| avid did great honour to the ministers of the day. 
“'* principles are known to be Republican. He has 
‘at been controlled in his subject. He has been left to 
“sown style, taste, and moral and political conceptions 
and he has now completed his labours in a manner 
worthy of himself, of his subject, of the Pantheon, and 
this great and noble country. 

+ David was left to the choice of his subject, as well 
“of Lis material, his Fronton is in stone, and not in 
warble, ** L approve of the choice of stone,” said Vic- 
m Hugo, in my hearing ; “* it is more solemn—more 
wy ug —more national—more suited to the gravity, 
the even sernbre character of the monument."’ I think 

poet is right. I felt him to be so, as I ex arnined, 
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Fronton, than in the selection of the materiel ih which 
his thoughts are embodied. He as placed im’ the 
centre of this pediment, a colossal figureet Franor,er 
‘*La Parriz.” The height of this figure.is. 24. feet. 
The country, or France, is crowned with stars, and is 
represented with her two urins extended, holding in 
each hand a vast number of crens, ready fo eonfer 
on all citizens who cen claim them from her, as having 
served or honoured her, by their talents, aoquirements, 
or achievements. Her head is bent slightly forwards. 
She appears to be looking on the gefterations which are 
to pass before her. Ever just, ever grateful, ever lov- 
ing, ever vigilant, she is there, in the centre, looking 
at all—observing all—watching all—examining all— 
and ready, with her erowns of glory in her hands, to 
reward those who shall honour and serve her. © This 
is in itself a poem,”’ said Victor Hugo. Hle was quite 
right. When Pastoret thought of the inseription 
placed in the frieze of the portico— 
* Aux grands hommes, la patrie reconnaissante’’— 

he little thought how exquisitely his idea would be em. 
bodied in living stone. ** To great men—from a grate- 
fil country.” Yes! the Pantheow is opened by the 
country to receive the ashes of great men ; and how 
could the idea he more perfectly represented, than for 
the country—(* La Patrie”’)—France—to be there—ia 
colossal, a mighty, a glorious figure—at the entrance 
of the vast building—distributing crowns and laurels to 
those whem she recognised as worthy of being entombed 
in that national temple ? 

On the “ Lstrade,”* which serves fora sort of elevation, 
is seated, at the right of France, the figure of LIBERTY, 
who arranges and prepares the crowns which the Country 
is to distribute, This is noble. Yes! without liberty 
the rewards conferred on great men must be so conferred 
merely by courts and thrones, and ministers, and favour. 
ites. They are not national---they are only dyuastic or 
courtly honours. The Couniry rewards her great citizens 
---but it is a free country, and liberty is, or must be the 
handmaid of the arts, the sciences, literature, and religion ; 
and, believe me, that David has sculptured for us no 
shabby ‘‘ Liberty’’---no half-and-half goddess---no apolog v 
for something he did not dare to represent. Oh, no! The 
‘* Liberty” he has placed at the right hand of the country 
is a colossal Liberty; and the Phrygian cap is there toc, 
as large as life. Some Doctrinaires and juste-milieté men 
have called this a dangerous poetic license! Imbeciles 
that they are! What! do they not know that France 
and liberty are synonymous; and that, though for a 
moment, institutions may be broken down and hopes 
destroyed, that France is yet the not less resolved to 
conquer, possess, and one day enjoy all the blessings pro- 
posed by the Revolutions of 1789 and 1830. 

On the left of La Patrie, or the Country, or France, is 
the magnificent figure of History, inscribing on blocks 
of granite and on monuments of brass, the names of the 
great inen whom the country so free and so counselled 
rewards. How beautiful, how calm, how true, faithful, 
and impartial is the face of History ! It is a noble study. 
There she is, amidst all the agitations of parties---the rise 
and fall of empires—and even, as it were, the wreck of 
worlds—writing her quiet, faithful, impartial page, which 
is to live, and live, and live, When the actors ot: life's 
fitful drama shall be reduced to that dust to Gust, which 
is the lot and the destiny of our poor humanity. 

At the feet of “ La Patrie,” is the Gallic cock—the 
sign that it is France which is the country in question. 
Its wings are spread forth, aud it is surrounded with a 
crown of oak. This is national and beautiful ; it is an 
episode to a drama—not the drama itself, France is not 
represented, as during the Restoration, by “ Fleurs de lis,” 
or by a white flag—but by a Gallic cock, and a crown 
of oak, How well was this conceived? Not tven the 
drapeau of the Revolution was placed there—but the yet 
more permanent emblems of France! y 

On the /eft side of the “ Patrie” are represented all 
the corps of the National Army, coming forward to re- 
ceive their recompenses at the hands of the Country. 
They are all offering their laurels to Franée. ‘The Ge- 
neral, Bonaparte—young, active, energetic, and ila as 

” 
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5a LETTER FROM PARIS; BY.O. P. Q. 


he was in the times of his campaigns of Egypt and of Italy 
_~is rushing forward, with impetuosity, up the steps which 
are supposed to lead to the spot in which the Country 
stands, delivering her rewards and honours. His ardent 
regards are fixed on History, who appears to be looking 
at the young hero with admiration. The right hand of 
Napoleon holds within it his MS. of the Immortal 
Code which bears his name, and the bulletins of the 


Grand Army. His other hand is stretched forth to grasp | 


the crown, which the Country is about to bestow. David 
has conceived and executed this fine, athletic, ardent im- 
passioned figure of Napoleon, with patriotism and with 
truth. He has not represented the Emperor—the tyrant 
—the enemy to liberty and to representative institu- 
tions ; but he has drawn Napoleon in Italy, and Napo- 
leon in Egypt, and Napoleon the “ Code"-bestower on 
a great and glorious people. Thai is the Napoleon we 
are bound to revere—bound to respect—bound to love ; 
and that is the Napoleon on whom the country—yes, 
and all humanity, and all time, and all nations—will 
confer, not one, but a million ef crowns, “ How he 
lives and moves, that Napoleon !” said Victor Hugo, as 
his fine poet’s eye rolled round and round, contemplating 
this mighty effort of his fellow-countryman and friend. 
I said to him, “ Chateaubriand is right, M. Hugo— 
France is a soldier.”’ “* Yes,’’ he replied, “ it is true— 
we are essentially military in our tastes and inclina- 
tions.” 

Behind Napoleon is an old Grenadier, with the butt 
of his musket on the ground, and the other end in his 
hand. His attitude is one of waiting, not of pressing 
onwards. His haversack is on his back—he is bending 
forward on his musket, and is waiting for his recom- 
pense, with that resignation which a man will feel, and 
does feel, who knows that he has done his duty, and who 
already is satisfied with the consciousness of having per- 
formed it. The contrast between the young and ardent 
Napoleon, who is flying past the rest, and ascending ra- 
pidly the steps, to the place from which the Country 
is distributing its rewards, and the mute, calm-waiting 
patience, resignation, and self-approbation of the old and 
worn-out grenadier, is perhaps the finest portion of this 








sculptured poem. I asked David, what part of his own | 


composition most pleased him?’ He told me, “without 


exception, the old grenadier.” He added, “I have fre- | 


quently found the tears in my eyes, or running down my 
cheeks, whilst engaged about my poor old grenadier.” 
In fact, it seems to say, “I have done my duty. My 
musket and my arm have been faithful in many a battle 
—in many a conflict. My race isrun. The young and 
the ardent are outstripping me, and the General Bona- 
parte of Egypt and of Italy is carrying away, in triumph, 
his crown ; but my aged steps and worn-out limbs will 
not allow me todo more than to stand at arms, or repose 
on my musket, and await the result.” 

As David belongs to the people by his origin, his prin- 
ciples, and his tastes, he has not presented in his F'ron- 
‘om, either the marshal, the admiral, or the other high 
grades of the military service—for a young drummer is 
the next figure which arrests your attention, who is press- 
ing the crown he has received to his heart; whilst a 
cuirassier beside him is, whilst dying, depositing on the 
altar of his country his conquered trophy of arms. The 
altar is coveved with palms. His left hand presses the 
crown he has received to his heart, whilst his right yet 
grasps a sword—broken, indeed, in the conflict, as a sign 
that such conflict was unto death, and as a proof of the 
courage and zeal he had displayed. 

This side of the Fronton terminates by a group of 
young men, as large as life, of the Polytechnic School, 
and of the schools of St Cyr and of the Marine, studying 
the military and naval sciences, in the hope that one day 
they may serve, with honour and success, the cause of their 
country. The student of the Polytechnic School, placed 
next the dying cuirassier, older than the rest of his com- 
rades, and better able to understand the feelings and 
expressions of the wounded warrior, is regarding with a 
sentiment of energetic courage and admiration the glo- 
rious death which he receives; and seems, by his form and 
gestures, his eye, and his apparent movement, to say— 











“When I shall have terminated my preparatory carpe. 
I also will seize the sword, and buckle on 

cuirass, and, remembering thee, noble warrior! wij; 
avenge my country for thy broken sword.” Instruments 
of military and nautica! science are strewn about where 
these youths are sitting. 

I think there is but one defect in this portion of the 
Fronton, and that one I must name. It is the omission 
of the Navy. True, indeed, there are one or two sty. 
dents from the naval school ; but this is not enough. A 
sailor from “ La Pelouse,’’ inscribing his name, as he did 
inscribe it, and the country te which he belonged, on the 
bark of a tree before he died, could have been introduced 
with effect. Or the sailor who first landed at the storm. 
ing of Algiers, as he planted the French colours on the 
soil of Africa, could have supplied a suitable subject for 
the chisel of David. Perhaps, indeed, the sculptor has 
felt, that France has been less distinguished for her 
navy than for her army. This is true; but I confess 
this would supply me an additional reason for bringing 
forward the navy, in order to encourage the nation to pay 
more attention to it, as well as to reward those who hare 
distinguished themselves in that branch of the public 
service. 

We must now turn to the left side of the Fronton, 
This is the civil, as the other was the military side, { 
call it the left side, because as you stand to look at it, it 
really isso; but if, instead of the spectator, the figure of 
the Country be taken as the starting point, then it is 
the right side of the whole; for on the right side of the 
country David has placed the arts, science, and religion, 
and, on the left, war and the army. 

On the right, then, of the Country, and near the 
splendid figure of Liberty, placed on the right side, and 
near J.iberty, on purpose, and with a clear and obvious 
design by the sculpture, are MALESHERBES, the friend of 
Franklin, in the costume of a magistrate; M1RABEat, 
as the type of eloquence; the learned MONGE, whose 
faine is as vast as his acquirements; and the good FENt- 
Lon, who practised religion as well as taught it; and 
who makes us forget the errors of his church in his lessons 
of piety and humility. 

Behind these colossal figures, is the noble deputy 
MANUEL, expelled, as he was under the Restoration, by 
an unprincipled and anti-national faction. This wasa 
bold step in times like these, when the Marseillaise is 
looked upon as ‘‘ dangerous,’’ and when the “ Restore- 
tion”’ is spoken of as the most enviable portion of French 
history. But David cannot compromise. He has fixed, 
by this one figure of Manuel, a permanent mark of repro- 
bation on the “ Restoration ;” and the Fronton must be 
destroyed, and the figure of Manuel torn down, before 
this stigma can be effaced from the eyes of the people. 

Manuel is pressing a crown to his heart with one hand, 
and is holding in the other a MS., on which is written 
the famous words, “ Silting of 4th March 1823"—the 
sitting where, by force, and against law, reason, and 
right, he was expelled by bayonets from the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Carnot is also there, who organized the victory 5 aud 
the celebrated Berthollet and Laplace, who so well de- 
served, by their lives of assiduity and research, the he 
nours they received. The next group is composed of 
the great painter, David; of Cuvier, the protound and 
the patriotic; and of Gencral Lafayette. And Lafayette 
is placed in this group, and on this side of the Fronten, 
because he was always more distinguished as & 
than as a soldier. Lafayette committed great faults, and 
too often allowed his heart to get the better of his judgment: 
but many a victory he gained for the popular cause, 
his name will long live in the annals of his coumtry- 

Farther removed, andin a sitting attitude, are Vel. 
taireand Rousseau. The sculptor has represente 

seated, because, during a long period of tume, their ashes 
have been deposited at the Pantheon. Voliaiwe 
represented as turning round, looking wwards the 
Country, to enjoy the scene— whilst Rogss£avu 1% 
tatir rofoundly — his head reclining on “ 
This Oa is the doctrine of the immortality of sul, 
preached by stone. “* They are not dead—but sleey- 
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souls—their minds—their imagination—their 
etoas survive Their ashes are reposing in the Pan- 
| souls are roy only I do not know 
hether my friend David has intended to say all 
hi I even doubt if he meant it—but this fo at 
jeast the lesson which ought to be derived from it. I 
am almost sorry to find Voltaire in the Fronton—and I 
gill tell you why, by relating a very short anecdote. 
Afew days,ago I dined in company with Arago, 
and some other men of note, at the house of a private 
gentleman. At that party I met with a young French 
a-tist who had jst returned from England. Our con- 
versation turned to the subject of religion—and to the 
necessity for a union of religion and liberty. “ But 
what religion?” asked the young artist. ‘ Chris- 
‘iauity,”” I replied. ‘* That is impossible,” he retorted. 
« Voltaire has overthrown Christianity in France—you 
can never re-establish it. I admit that his arguments 


are bad, unfair, illogical, and dishonest; and I admit that | 


it would be easy to reply to every objection he has made, 
except one—and that is the all-powerful argument of 
gipicULE. He has ridiculed Christianity sv triumph- 
antly, that no young man dares to profess himself a 
Christian.” It is useless to go on with our conversa- 
tion; but my objection of immortalizing Voltaire, can 
now easily be understood. He has substituted sophistry 
for reasoning—Durlesque for argument—and ridicule 
fur truth. 

Near the figure of Rousseau is Xavier Bichat, crowned 
with laurels, and dying in the act of depositing on the 
altar of the country his unfinished work on “ Life and 
Death.” His tailing and trembling hand still holds the 

anxious to terminate the work he has nearly ac- 
complished. This work of Bichat is one of the fa- 
voarites of David—and he always calls it “ sublime.” 
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| sculptured youths in this las: mentioned 





A lamp is placed near Rousseau, and in the 


the arts. All is calmness and silence on this civi 
of the Fronton—whilst, on the other, all is mo 
and action. 

I observed sketci:ed on the drawing book of one of the 
gtoup the head 
of a child. “ What is that?” I asked David, “ Why 
there, he replied, 1 mean to place a plaster cast of my 
little boy. This is all I ask for myself. This is the 
weakness of a father, if you will, bat it will cost nothing, 
and will please the mother.” And there befere me were 
both the mother and the child; for they spend the 
live-long day in the midst of the stone and the chisels, 
the dust and the scaffolding suspended in air, with their 
husband and father. The five-years old boy gamboled 
about on planks, and ‘midst uncouth piles—wihilst the 
mother, in a plain cotton dress, was talking to her 
friends, who were invited to the rickety temporary 
building which surrounded the massive Fronton—hold- 
ing in one hand a volume “ ofthe nove/s of the author of 
Waverley.” She reads English. David understands it. 
“ Gambol on, pretty boy !" I could not but exclaim, as 
Victor Hugo looked levingly upon him; “and may you 
one day be as good, noble, patriotic, and truly great and 
useful a man as David your father!” Madame David 
has the simplicity of the English character, combined 
with the courteousness of the French ; so she accompanied 
myself and my friends to the door of her erial cabin, 


fier eg 


_ placed so high as to make my poor head turn qaite 


dizzy with the giddy height; and delighted and grateful, 
we returned to our home, to reflect on the FRON TON or 
PEDIMENT OF THE FRENCH PaNTHEON.—Yours 
faithfully, 

oO. P. @ 
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THE close of the publishing season, if it ever know a 
close, has stolen on by surprise, and left us consider- 
ably in arrear, not with the smaller wares of literature, 
but, what is far worse, the most important and endaring 
wooks which 1837 has yet produced. Yet it is not alto- 
gether our faalt, if good works are published faster than 
our nimble tweive-penny pace can overtake them, since 
they distance still farther our Quarterly masters of the 
six-league boots. Out at once upon us comes Babbage’s 
volunteer “* Bridgewater Treatise,” outdoing in origin- 
ality and power all the regulars of the series; Professor 


Nichol’s eloquent and beautiful work on Astronomy—the | 


* Architecture of the Heavens”—and it might as fitly be 
namal the Philosophy and Poetry of the Heavens; 
Balwer’s “ Athens ;” a world of new travels, and several 
more valuable works on national education. But this 
ts not all. Here, laid upen Colonel Shaw, our own 
gallant countryman’s bustling and spirited Life, reposes 

Sergeant Talfourd’s Letters and Life of the well-beloved 

Charles Lamb. How is it possible in the same month 

todo the barest justice to such works as these? And 

others press on us, which we have neither the heart nor 
the conscience to thrust into the small print at the end of 
the Magazine, which is usually devoted to light, pleasant, 

o useful matters, such as ry, new tragedies, novels, 

wt the minor classics of the nursery and school-room. 

We trust to be able to do justice to our sense of 

their high deserts before the flood of publication again 

teaches the height. 

The Highlanders of Scotland—their Origin, His- 
fory,and Antiquities. By William F. Skene.* 
This gentleman wields a two-edged claymore. With 

one tide he has destroyed all former theories of the origin 

the Highlanders; with the other, remorselessly hewed 
town the family-trees and bardic genealogies of 

feat clan, without exception, The Gael are, it seems, 

mother’s son of them, neither more nor less than 
ants of the northern Picts or Pechis ; and the 
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chiefs, if bigger, are no better men than their vassals. 
Never was 60 severe a blow inflicted upon the national 
pride. And the unkindest cut of all, is the Highland 
Society of Jondon rewarding Mr Skene’s mortifying re- 
searches with the premium they offered for the best 
Essay on the History of the Clans. The Scottish High- 
land Society could not have fallen into so egregious a 
blunder, The first volume is devoted to the history, 
laws, manners, religion, and social usages of the descend- 
ants of the northern Picts or Caledonians; and with the 
second commences the raid on the clan traditions, to 
which the author is encouraged by some scribbling on a 
sheep’s skin, which he congratulates himself as warmly 
upon having discovered as if it confirmed every fond 
conceit and vain assumption which it overthrows. This 
impertinent M.S. was written about the middle of the 
15th century, and had lain buried among the rubbish of 
the collections of the Faculty of Advocates, antil brought 
to light by Mr Skene. Many of our northern readers 
will give the diligent inquirer small thanks for his trou- 
ble, or we are mistaken—at least as soon as they learn 


| the nature of the contents of the “ MS, of 1450,” by 


which he sets such store. Fiction may sometimes be 
better than truth. 


ee an Se SO ee 
Oh, why should he undo it ?” 


If we were not past the days of Buchanan and Targe, 
Mr Skene’s labours might be likened to the trick of a 
mischievous boy throwing a handful of nuts or nat. 


shells amongst a group of monkeys. Not one flattering 
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tradition is allowed to pass unquestioned—from those of 
the greatest clan family, to those of the least, ‘The great 
Argyle—Macaillan-More himeelf—is, alas! neither a 
Norman nor yet a Campo-Bello. The latter instrument, 
so far as regards the Campbells, is a mere sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal. The Mackenzies are no more 
Normans and Geraldines, than the valgarest Smiths, 


| Thomsons, Whites, Browns, or Blacks of the Lowlands; 


nor are the claims of the Macleans any better founded. 
The Macleods have no right whatever to boast that their 
2Y2 
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great itor was 2 Norseman, and a very illustrious 
sea thief; and the Mackintoshes are no more descended 
from Macduff, Thane of Fife, than from Prester John. 
Indeed, Mr Skene doubts if any such Thane ever existed, 
while he altogether denies Kenneth Maca!pin, the royal but 
tictitious head of the Macgregors, or Clan Alpine. More- 
over, the present chief of this clan of the mist, seems to 
us to possess a rather suspicious title tothe dignity. He 
is only an elected chief—and that, too, somewhat after 
the manner of a Member of Parliament for the borough 
of Stafford. A still unkindlier cut to the chief of the 
Mackintoshes, than repudiating the visionary Thane 
of Macduff, is exalting Cluny Macpherson into the head of 
the Clan Chattan. In like manner, the Maemartin 
Camerons, and not Lochiel, would seem to be the head of 
the Camerons. The Camerons, and also the Grants, 
claim «a Danish descent—the former from Cambro, a 
Dane, the latter from Aquin de Grandt, who is some- 
times a Dane, and sometimes a Norman. These preten- 
sions are declared equally groundless and empty with 
those of the imaginary descendants of the Campo-Beilo 
and the Geraldine, It fares no better with the other 
clan-heads. The Macdougalls, Macneils, Macdonalds, 
Macgilliviays, &c., &c., are all stripped of the borrowed 
plumes which their bards and sennachies had stuck 
in their bonnets; aud some of the obscure and less potent 
clans would seem to be of the purer and more ancient 
descent. Having noticed from what among the Nerman 
or Norseman fountains of henour the clan-chiefs do not 
proceed, We must leave the reader who feels interest in 
the matter, to tind out the origin from which Mr 
Skene derives them, Thus, upon the faith of his invalu- 


able MS., he derives the Mackenzies from a certain | 


Colin Oig, or Young Colin, the son of Gillion Na 
I) Airde, the ancestor of the Rosses. The only decided 
Norman whom Mr Skene recognises in the north, is the 
head of the Frasers, now Lord Lovat. He completely 
crushes tbe clan pretensions of the Laird of Chisholm; 
but makes handsome atonement to wounded dignity, by 
conjecturing that the Lowland family from) which 
Chisholin may have sprung, may have been of Norman 
deecent—for it is all guess work. Mr Skene has also 
given a kinswan’s lift to those tamily claims of the late 
Glengarry with which the northern world has long 
been amused, if not edified. In this he runs directly in 
the teeth of the late Mr Gregory, who, in his ingenious 
work on the Highlands,® decides this important contro- 
versy in favour ef Clanranald. Who shall agree when 
ductors differ?) Mr Skene has bestowed quite as much 
space upon this family dispute as its great importance in 
Highland history demands. 
of Keppoch always acknowledged the chiefship of Glen. 
garry ? We have doubts on this head. One might also 
suppose, from Mr Skene’s statement, that Glengarry is, 
it not the Lord of the Isles, a co-equal dignitary—the 
* patriarchal chief,’ in opposition to “ the rival family 
of the Lord of the Isles’—thus altogether setting aside 
the chiefship of Macdonald of the Isles over all Mac- 
donalds and Macdonells whatsoever. 

But we respectfully leave this mighty matter to the 
learned ; and are Gothic enough to confess that we almost 
regret to see such waste of industry, and what we must 
consider misapplication of talent, unless Mr Skene’s 
labours are to be viewed merely in the light of an exer- 
cise of patience in research, and ingenuity in balancing 
contlicting evidence, But for what purpose ? 
prove that all Highlanders, chiefs and vassals alike, are 
mere “ Red Schanks,” or ** Redshankes,” and for ever to 
destroy the flattering dream that the chief towered up to 
wu dignified bearing and stately stature in virtue of his aris- 
tocratic Norman blood, while the aboriginal clansman re- 
mained a stunted sinewy Celt. Instead of the generous Nor- 
u:an blood producing this physical and moral superiority 
of the chieftains, it turns out, according to Mr Skene, that 
the Utilitarians must always have been right in believing 
it to be solely owing, where it does exist, to a better allow- 
ance of beef, salmon, and venison. The blood and flesh of 
hineand muttons have more virtue in noble veins thanthat 


© Gregory's History of the Western Isles, reviewed in this Maga- 
zine in August SQ. 
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—s0 long drained off—of the doughtiest followers of the 
Conqueror. The physical difference between the clan-heag 
and the clan-tail is much the same in character as that 
which exists between a Lewis stirk newly exported and the 
same animal swollen to an ox in English pastures—he. 
tween the most stunted Kerry boy and the colossal £j. 
berator—both alike being at all points genuinely [rish, 
and only differing from the nurture of a few generations 
To make amends tor his detection of the frauds of th» 
bards and seunachies—who, like the Colleges of Heralds 
in former times, dealt out family honours at all! prices, 
and the highest to those who paid best—Mr Skene give; 
a qualified admission to the authenticity of Ossian’s poeris. 


Sketches of Young Ladies. By Quiz. Illustrated 
by Puiz. 


Here we have two dozen specimens cf the leading 
classes into which young ladies may be divided. ‘The 
classes have their characteristic traits sharply seized, and 
neatly and pointedly discriminated. Thus, for example, 
the Young Lady who Sings— 

In general has a voice like that of atin kettle if it conld 
speak, and takes more pride in reaching as high as D sharp 
than if she had reached the top of the pyramic. of Clicops, 
Whenever she is invited out, her “ meunma” invariab'y 
brings four songs, by “ that dear Mr Bayly,’ three Geer- 
man songs, two Italian, and one French sung. Some 
times, but not always, an ominous green box is brought 
ina fly along with the imusie, inclosing the valuable ap- 
pendage of a guitar, with a sort of Scotch plaid silk ril- 
bon, of nu earthly use, dangling from the handle. 

Ifany young gentleman is 30 unfortunate as to reply in 
the affirmative to the young lady's inquiry “if he loves 
music,” his fate is sealed. He is thus told his melan- 


_ choly duty :— ; 


EE 


And have the Macdonalds | 





At the conclusion of each song, it will he your particu- 
lar business to repeat over again the words * most beau- 
tiful” three several times ; and, while inwardly longing tu 
be flirting with all the six pretty gir!s in the corner, you 
will be obliged to beseech and implore the youn. lady 
who sings to delight the company with another solo. 
Hereupon the young lady who sings coughs faintly, aud 
says that she has a severe cold; but, much to her private 
satisfaction, is overruled by her * mania,” who, turning 
rouud from the sofa where she is seated, ta'king scandal 
with the lady of the house,says reproachtully, * Well, my 
dear, what if you have a cold—does that prevent you oblig- 
ingus’ Forshame!’ Then follows a short pantomime 
between mother and daughter, touching and concerain: 
the next song to be sung. 

When this is happily got through— 

* Mamma’ asks successively each of the other mammas 
whether any of their daughters sing, and, receiving 3 
negative, addresses her daughter thus :—* Julia, love, do 
you remember that sweet little thiug of Madame Stock- 
hausen's, which she sang the other evening 7" Hereupou 
another song follows, and then another at the particular 
request of the lady of the house, who is all the time dying 
for her own daughters to exhibit. In this manner the 
evening is spent; and, if you are particularly fortunate, 
you have, in return for your patient listening, the exqul 
site gratification of putting on the young lady’s shawl, 
before she steps into the fly, in which she hums all the way 
home, 

There is much more of it, equally piquant and truthful, 
But the title ought surely to have been, © The Young 
Lady who Sings, and her Mother.” In such eases manna 
is often the vreater bore of the two. The Romantic Young 
Laly is also very good. She dofes on everything; she 
pitirs everything. She is a continual ecstasy of love oF 
hate, She has readallthe love novels in Christendom ; 
and, at present, is quite in love with * that dear Mr 
Bulwer.’ She really hates scandal and gossip. Her 
novel reading saves her from that vulgarity. Her grevt 
crises are thus described :— ; , 

The first from fifteen to nineteen, while she is growim 
romantic ; the second from nineteen to twenty-one, while 
she keeps romantic ; and the third from twenty-one te 
twenty-nine, during which time she gradually subse@ 
into Common sense, 

We have no doubt that, after the last era is passed it 
romantic young lady degenerates into a careful, vig 
housewife, and excellent mother to six or eight 
children ; becomes very indifferent to the moon; ! 
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of buying the last edition of Wovrdsworth’s Poems, re. 
pembers the sensible poet's present to a young wile, and 
purchases & pair of scales for the storeroom ; seldom 
ypens anyibook, save ““ The Housewife’s Manual” of Meg 
ods; and gets qaite tolerant of ‘ that dull woman Mrs 
Briggs” and that “ dry book,’ Hume’s History, We 
sre halfafraid of The Evangelical Young Lady; yet she is 
a fur type of the young feminity of Couleridge’s Slang na- 
tion Our author traces the disease to the first symp- 
ous s— 

We earefully watched the whole progress of this disease 
n destroying the innocent mirth of our neighbourhood, 
so] can affirm most indubitably, on the strictest historical 
dence, that it began with Miss Slugs, the attorney's 
ughter, about a year-and-a-halfago. That distance of 
‘me has now elapsed since upon paying a visit in that 
warter, we found the once cheerful and vivacious Miss 
Siugs, sitting in the drawing-room in a very plain dress, 
sith an extremely sulky look, and doing nothing. We 
iran onr conversation with her in our usual mirthful 
ee. which she had been accustomed to approve of. But 
seach of our several witticisms she rephed with only a 
wl ves or no. At last, fancying that we had hit on 
wmething to please her, we asked whether she was going 
to the ball on Friday. What was our surprise when, 
sarting back in the utmost horror, Miss Slugs answered 
iy this inanner—* IT thought,” said she, * you were aware 
vat [never go to balls now. 1 consider them to be ex- 
cemely improper.” After this she gratuitously quoted 
for our exclusive information two or three pages of Scrip- 
cum, toall which we lisicned reverently, as we always do 
wien Scripture is read, vet not without pain at thinking 
how greatly she perverted those doctrines, which, however 
‘ous in their ultimate object, are yet, in our humbl> 
wnion, by no means opposed to occasional mirth. We 
idnot again visit Miss Slugs for some time, but every 
nwwwand then reports reached us that she was becoming 
daily more pariicular. First, we heard that she had pre- 
valed on her mother to dress the two maid-servants in a 
pain uniform of blue and white. . . 2. . =. Aceounts 

w spread of various small quarrel between Mrs Slugs 

I Miss Slugs on the subject of religion. It scems the 
i lady could not be prevailed on to forswear a pink rib- 
‘on inher cap. Anything else she was willing to give up 

please her dunghter, but not the pink ribbon. The 
pak ribbon, therefore, was a perpetual source of dispute, 
which did not end till the daughter herself cut it off one 
i dit when her mother was in bed. 

The end of Miss Slugs is in correspondence with the 
beginning :— 

As we were Walking on a Sunday morning along the banks 
{a small river, we came upon a shady place, where about 
‘wo hundred persons were collected, all looking very in- 
“atly upon the centre of the stream. We ourselves 
‘umed our eyes in the same direction, and beheld the 
shaptist blacksmith and carpenter in the very act of 
iming Miss Slugs backwards into the water. She was 
sessed int flannel for the occasion. The case was plain. 
iss Slugs had become an anabaptist, end the next day— 
warrtied the carpenter, 

_ The amen le honorable is made to the evangelical young 
uadies thus :—** But it is better to become an anabaptist at 
wee, like Miss Slugs, than, like some ladies whom 
kuow, to waste heart, health, and energy, in a continual 
Pesuit of irreclaimable frivolity.” 

The Manly Young Lady is just a Die Vernon, without 
{he's charming dash of romance, She marries a young 
fyman, and becomes, all at once, a most domestic and 
“elul wife. We like The Manly Young Lady. She isa 
fatlewoman at all points, in spite of her uproariousness 
ond alleged vulgarity. Quiz asserts that her way of doing 

‘ngs sher natural stylishness, redeems her from vulgar ty 
‘ud, whatever the ladies may say to it, we are inclimed 
. believe him. The Louny Lady who is Engaged, is 
— * yet another class, and a well described specimen ; 
“, Uuhappily, in these times of prudence and moral 
ena, she is much more rarely to be met with in 
“wiety than The Interesting Young Lady, whom we 
“2¥¢ at full length— 


a tting on the sofa by the fire-side, with an air of the 
let Profound melancholy, She is generally jammed mn 
mr two fat old Indies, who talk across her, but in 
aaah rent ton she never bears a part. Her face is 
oth 3 Y long: something between tallow and — 

™ complexion, A long corkscrew ringlet dargles 





down at each side, round which she oceasionally twists 
her forefiager in a solemn, melo-dramatie style, Evidently 
her thoughts are “faraway.” She never utters a syllable 
to any one. Now and then she wrinkles her forehead, 
just to denote the intense misery that is passing within. 
Her posture, so far as can be contrived between two fat 
old ladies, is essentially picturesque , her head thrown 
back in a delightfully negligent manner, her eyes turued 
up to the ceiling ; her legs crossed, with the toe slanting 
downwards, as straight as a ruler, and one of her hands 
thrown carelessly on her lap, upside down. 

At each introduction, she bows in the most elegant 
style imaginable. A gracious smile lights up her features 
for a moment; after which she relapses into her former 
unconscious state of profound thoughtfulness. Blue, 
diversificd with white, is her censtant dress, not an orna- 
ment is to be seen, except that simple little black cross, 
which gives the final touch to her interesting appearance, 
making her look like that most touching of all beings, a 
persecuted Roman Catholic young lady. 

* What an interesting young creature !" says every one 
to every one. “ Poor thing! how melancholy she looks ! 
Wiat can be her name 2” “ Eliza de Lacy,” replies the 
lady of the house, highly delighted. * Eliza de Lacy !— 
What a pretty name!” says each young lady who hears 
the disclosure, and straightway retires into a corner with 
some other young lady, to talk over the interesting pale 
unknown. 

At an early hour, the interesting young lady's papa 
comes froin his rubber, pats a shawl of some nousual pat- 
tern round her very carefully, and marches her away. 
Every oue feels relieved at her departure, and yet the 
interesting young lady has gained her end. She has pro- 
duced a sensation. No sooner is she outside the door than 
she becomes perfectly natural aud merry again—satirizes 
the two fat old ladies most unmercitully —retails all their 
scandal in the most piquant mannor—nizzes the mis- 
tress of the house till her father splits his sides—and, fin- 
ally, goes to bed with the delightful convietion that all 
the neighbourhood will be talking of her, more or less, for 
the next week to come. 

Then we have The Petting Young Lady, with her poodles 
and canaries, her kittens and lambs, which are always 
meeting with fatal accidents, and keeping her drowned 
in tears and misery. The Natural Ilistorian Young 
Lady, a genus that is fast increasing, is a sad bore—the 
most troublesome extant, next, perhaps, to The Young Lady 
who sings, or to The Clever Young Lady, who is, indeed, 
five or six ladies in one. The Abstemious Young Lady 
is the very reverse of The Manly Young Lady, who eats 
openly and heartily, and frankly bids you fill up her 
glass, One never sees those abstemious ladies eat— 

And yet they are tolerably stout, too, We have known 
them weigh from eleven to twelve stone, which is pretty 
well for an abstemious young lady. At a dinner party 
they leave everything on their plate, after just picking ap 
a morsel not sufficient for a tom-tit. Observe how daintily 
they hold their knife and fork—just by the extreme end 
of the handle—so that, even if they were disposed to that 
vulgar habit of eating, they could not lift up more than one 
grain avoirdupois, The lady of the house is continually 
pressing them to eat, with the most anxious solicitude for 
their well-being. “ Really, Miss Carolina, you mmnat ent 
something. Take a picee of boiled turkey—<lo, pray. A 
little bit of roast beef. John, take Miss Caroliua Wel, 
ster’s plate for aslice of beef.” © Really, Mes Llophins,”’ 
answers the abstemious young lady, * 1 do assure you | 
have nade a most excellent dinner, I never cat wore. 
Ask mamma.” 

The abstemious young lady makes herself ample amends 
at a substantial daily dinner, which passes uuder the 
name of the children’s lunch, 

We cannot go farther with our young ladies; but this 
lively, good-humoured little work ought to be widely cir- 
culated among them, for the correction of some of the 
many ainiable weaknesses so gaily, lightly, and gently 
touched. Qu1z is not a sour or bitter satirist of their 
sex, but a gay banterer and laughing philosopher, who, 
warmly admiring all sorts of young ladies, ought to be 
listened to by them with patience aud good-humour equal 


to his own, 

Angling Reminiscences. By Thomas Ted Stod. 
dart, Esq., author of “ The Scottie Angler,” 
&e. &e. 


‘* The gentle brothers of the angle’ are getting rich in 
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a very peculiar and pleasing kind of literature. We know 
not how many volumes could now be mastered towards 
an angler’s library—poetical, descriptive, charmingly 
rural, and daintily epicurean, moralizing, philosophizing, 
and gourmandizing; from the patriarch Walton, who 
shaped their course, to Mr Stoddart, who follows, with 
freer gait and larger scope, in Izaak’s track. Nimrod 
may descant on hunting, and Barclay dilate on training, 
but how many great names does Angling boast! Cotton 
the poet, Davythe philosopher, Jesse, who makes the driest 
details of natural history poetical, and the great Christo- 
pher North! The Reminiscences consist of a series of dia- 
logues, carried on by the members of 2 fishing club, each 
vf whom is formally introduced. Very respectable and 

musing personages they are; and every one is a man by 
uimselfan individual, The scenes of their exploits 
‘ange trom Tweed-side, and St Mary’s Loch ia Yarrow, 
to the wild scenery of its Highland co-sin, Loch Maree 
n the wilda of Ross-shire. The dialogues are pleasantly 
ielieved by lusty lays connected with the craft, trolled 
caily forth by the side of streams by the fishers. [n 
-hort, this, in its own way, is a most desirable bit of fur- 
nishing for the angler’s basket, gently raising aud blend- 
ing lis pursuits with better things, 


Regimental Coventry. 

An unfortunate gentleman, Mr Connell, late assistant 
surgeon in the 3d Light Dragoons, has not only written, 
bat published, two mortal volumes, containing many hun- 
‘red octavo pages, (vuching his persecution in that regiment. 
Me has not, in all probability, been the wisest of regimental 
‘igeons, yet he certainly has something to complain of. 
Ont of the range of barracks, mess-rooms, and military 
‘lubs, his book may not have much interest; yet we have 
no doubt that it will produce replies, rejoinders, &c. &c. 
it makes, incidentally, some curious revelations of the 
interior of regimental economy ; and it does not, certainly, 
in any respect, tend to exalt the moral influences of the 
| rofession of arms. 

NEW NOVELS. 

Romances, which, if not positively immoral, are yet of 
im enervating, morbid, or unhealthy tendency, are mul. 
tiplying so rapidly in England, that some of the grave 
smd dignitied literary censors, who, in denouncing, have 
misde kuown the still more offensive productions of this 
‘lass Which disgrace modern Freneh litcrature, ought to 

ass lnmediate judgment on, among others, * Paynell, 
4 the Disappointed Man ;” and also ou the somewhat less 
ifensive ** Jeanette Isabella.”’ Fortunately, there is no- 
uing in either of the works to excite that powerful 
imterest Which might make them dangerous. ** Paynell” 
is it feeble specimen of the Satanic, and the other of the 
psuedo-sentimental school. We should hope that the 
public has no appetite for these effusions, and that the 
huoksellers will speedily find their account in discouraging 
their production. 


Doveton ; or the Man of Many Imputlses, 
I< a romance of unexceptionable moral tendency, written 
nua very pleasing style, by a man of taste and reflection, 
whose aims are pure and elevating. It is by the author 
of “Jermingham,” a work of which we thought very 
‘avourably on its appearance last autumn, 


The Widow's Offering ; a Selection of Tales and 
Essays. By the late William Pitt Scargill, 
author of “* Truckleborough Hall,” &c. &e. 


This selection fiom desultory writings scattered through 
newspapers and magazines, conveys a very favourable 
impression of the talents, versatility, and town-bred taste 
of the ingenious author. The essays, sketches, and tales, 
embrace a world of topics, and form altogether a very 
pleasant and instructive miscellany. Many of the pieces 
have already enjoyed, and most deservedly, a high degree 
of temporary popularity. To mect again with our old 
tavuurites gathered into a knot, is very agreeable. We pre- 
uict that many readers will take great pleasure inadding the 
‘* Widow's Offe: ing” to their “Ramblers,” “Indicators,” 
and * Round Tables 3” vor need these standard-favourites 
be in the least ashamed oi their new asseciate. We have 
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but rarely seen so much diversified beauty and exe, 
of the sketchy sort from a single pen. Cellenee 





REPRINTS. 

A small, neat, cheap volume, containing the who|, 
poems of Campbell, has just been published by Oliver & 
Boyd, and will form an acceptable present to many of his 
young countrymen, ‘* Good gear,” according ty the 
national adage, “ goes into smal! bondies.” One eaia 
scarcely imagine the entire poetical works of Campbell 
within such narrow compass ; but then they are all quintes. 
sences, The same publishers havealso issued a new edit), 
of Cowper’s works, in one thick but portable volume. \ 
new edition of the *“* Essays on the Formation of ()..;. 
nion’ has just been published, at a price so much af 
duced as to give the work a still better chance for diffy. 
sion.—But the most apt and seasonable reprint ig th, 
fourth edition of ; 

Chambers’ Picture of Scotland. 

Reduced in price, and throughout revised, and bore}: 
up, as the map-makers say, “‘ to the latest authoridies” 
We do not pretend to trace all that is frest in this edi. 
tion of a work which felicitously unites the qualities of g 
useful guide with those of a lively CcOMpanion, stored 
with all manner of that sort of quaint and pleasant Joca! 
information, antiquarian and legendary, which kindles 
our Scottish scenery into life and soul, beneath the eye 
of the spectator. Among other new matter, we notice 
a minute Guide to the Beauties of Abbotsford, now be. 
come the most attractive of our modern show-places, fur 
the “auld nick-nackets” with which it abounds, inde. 
pendently of its late illustrious master ; and, also, to the 
still more interesting scenery of the domain—interest. 
ing, we mean, from traditionary and poetical associa. 
tions. Our contemporaries, we ,observe, have lavished 
praise upon the former editions of this national Picture ; 
and their eulogium certainly does not exceed its deserts, 
The author possesses aptitudes, and peculiarities of taste 
and knowledge, which singularly fitted him for his task ; 
and a warm spirit of nationality, which must communi- 
cate a sympathetic glow even tothe Southron. We 
have omitted to say that a good map of Scotland satis. 
factorily closes the work, which is, besides, studded with 
views of celebrated scenes, castles, and waterfalls, 


n 





JUVENILE BOOKS, 

Among those we may class Mudie’s “Spring and 
Summer,” two neat small volumes of natural history, 
composed in a popular and discursive style, by a tho. 
rouzh-bred redacteur. The matter is abundant, and the 
skill of the practised literary artificer turns it to profitable 
and pleasant accouut. 

The Progress of Creation. By Mary Roberts. 

This is another pleasant and popular smail work on 
natural history, interspersed and enlivened with a variety 
of interesting and entertaining facts, Each day of the 
creation furnishes matter for a distinct discourse, devoted 
to the objects created upon that particular day ; thes 
comprehending all the kingdums ot nature, aud the out 
line of many sciences. The fair author would be nose 
the worse of consulting Mr Babbage’s “ Ninth Bridge- 
water Treatise.” 

Investigation ; or Travels in the Boudoir, Br 
Caroline A. Halstead. 

We have here a series of dialogues between Mamme 
and Agnes, in which the mother makes her child ac- 
quainted with a variety of the products ef art and ingt- 
nuity, and other matters, somewhat tediously at times 
The book is a very neat one, and, we have no doubt, well 
adapted to the intended object, though grown people @® 
not be expected to relish this pap of literature, OF milk 
for babes. The numerous illustrations are clear 
pretty. 

Fidele, and other Tales. 

This is a small volume of juvenile tales, which we 
consider greatly above the average merit of such proéve 
tions, and in character exactly what such litle 
siories should be. ‘I'ue tales are sensible and sages a 
in spirit, affectionate and kindly. They are, moro 8 
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poor people's children, or those of the middle | 
Now, from the general run of children’s books, 


an fancy they were all expressiy written for 


round people whose parents kept their carriages, and had 


yople fortunes. To our young friends we can safely re- 
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emmend these nice stories. 


POLITICAL 


ENGLAND. 

IxcREASE OF TAXATION.—We believe that one of | 
be benefits the most generally expected from the Reform 
of Parliament was a reduction of the taxation ; and 
any will be surprised to learn, that, notwithstanding 
yes to the amount of ten inillions have, within these 
even years, been repealed, the Revenue is much greater 
at present—that is, more money Is drawn from the people 
than in 1831. In that year, the gross amount was 
£42.433,170; while this year it is £17,244,0C0. It 
would naturally be imagined, that, with an increase of 
éye millions of revenue in time of peace, there would be 
large surplus revenue to apply to the reduction of tax. 
yion—but no! Those who have the administration of 
other people’s money always contrive to spend it—more 
epecially if any benefit accrues to themselves from the 
expenditure ; and the consequence is, that the revenue at 
this moment exceeds the expenditure by only £343,000, 
and no reduction of taxation is to be made. We confess 
at, ata time like the present, when tens of thousands 
of operatives are starving in the manufacturing districts— 
it Paisley alone, there are 7540, including women and 
children)—when Parliament has refused to allow the 
foreign grain, rotting in bonded warehouses, to be entered 
‘or their consumption free from duty— we cannot approve 
fsuch grants as the following :—£30,000 for educating 
che Negroes, while there is not more than one half of the 
sottish Highlanders, in many parishes, who can read ; 
£14,149 for the ecclesiastical establishment of the North 
\uerican colonies ; £7000 for presents to the Indians in 
Cada; £14,000 tor the repairs of the Rideauand Ottawa | 

wnalsin Canada—so it appears that these absurd and 
extravagant works do not pay their own maintenance ; 
£6300 for the purchase of a single picture for the na- 
wonal gallery; £1200 for Etruscan vases; and £1575 
‘or purchasing shells for the British Museum, &c. &c. 
it would be curious to know how much of these sums is 
rally expended upon the objects for which they are 
voted, and how much sticks to the fingers of those 
‘urough whose hands the money passes. The great 
use of the difficulty of reducing taxation, is our keep- 

Zupso many colonies and settlements in all parts of 
ae world. Upwards of £200,000 have been voted this 
“sion for the North American colonies alone. No one, 
*€ Suppose, is now so ignorant as to view these colonies 
‘“eontributing directly to the resources of the mother 


Of new serial works, we must notice Part L of 
a “ History of British Birds,” by Mr Yarrell, the author 
of the “‘ History of British Fishes."" The wood engrav- 
ings are truly beautiful, and the letterpress, we make 
no doubt, worthy of them, 
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brothers, and for the repair of fortunes dissipated in 
extravagance and protligacy; and, we may rest assured, 
that, as long as we retain our colonies, any material 
reduction of taxation is hopeless. 

Marrtsorover Houvse.—It appears that, as was hoped 
and expected, the Queen Dowager is not to go to Germany 
to spend her £100,000 a-yerr, but to remain in England 
asa rallying point for the Orangemen and Tories. The 
first consequence of this has already appeared in a vote 
of £21,000 for repairing Marlborough House, that being 
necessary in the way of landlord’s repairs ; and £40,000 
more for fitting up, must be disbursed by the Queen her- 
self, to make it habitable for the sister of a German 
Duke. Now, Marlborough House was altered and fitted 
up at an enormous expense for Prince Leopold; and 
Lord John Russell admits he would have been bound to 
keep it in repair, had not his pension gone to the qavern- 
ment account, He took care, however, not to tell how 
it went. We will tell him. It is now six years since 
Leopold beeame King of the Belgians, and, during that 
period, £300,000 must have been paid to his trustees ; 
but how much has been repaid by them to the trasury ? 
Just £93,000, as appears by a return, dited 2d March 
last. It is full time that this fraudulent king were de- 
prived of his pension. It is contrary to all maxims of 
state policy, and even to decenvy and common sense, that 
the king of one country should be the pensioner of another, 
or hold lands in it; and, were not the Belgians as mean 
and sordid as they are cowardly, they would long ago have 
forced their king to give up his degrading connection with 
Britain. We hope the next Parliament will have the 
spirit to forfeit entirely his pension, and not allow him 
to pocket, as he has done, three-fourths of it, throuzh the 
juggle of trustees ; and also to deprive him of Claremont. 

Crucren Lanps.—We are glad to see the Tories be- 
ginning to act on Radical principles. On one of the 
last days of the Session, Colonel Sibthorpe moved, as an 
instruction to the Church Leases Commitiee, “ to inquire 
into the present value of all the property, of any nature 
whatsoever, which originally belonged to the several re- 
ligious houses, and which, for other purposes than those 
for which they were intended, have been from time to time 
alienated from the Church; also a return of the names of 
the individuals to whom, and the periods at which, such 
have been granted, and by whom at present enjoyed.”” In 
moving the resolution, the gallant Colonel spoke at consi- 


“atry, when, besides the sums annually drawn from | derable length, and, in the course of his remarks, stated 


“rtaxes to support their civil and ecclesiastical estab- 
stment, the erection of fortifications, the formation of 
auals and other works, it must be obvious that they oc- 
“nan expenditure of at least eight millions on an 
‘ay,and many more than there need otherwise be. 
Sat then, it is alleged, these colonies and settlements 
~ A essential for the successful carrying on of our | 
™e. Now, we doubt if the profit of all our export 
‘rade together is worth what our colonies cost the coun- 
“Ti and, for a decisive proof that foreign commerce can 
* Carned on most successfully, not only without colonies | 
- fortifications, but without even a single ship of war, 
__ Pint triumphantly to the example of the United 
pony of America, The truth is, it is for the very ex- 
ae of the money of the people of this country 
me, focasion, that the colonies are valuable in the 
2. Ur aristocracy. ‘The Governorships, and other 
_ inthe colonies, and the command of ships and 


{ 
\ 


Ptretinass 
“ents, form snug berths for the younger sons and | 


the Russell family held no less than £150,000 of church 
property. The motion not having been seconded, fell to 
the ground, Shame to the Radicals in the House! But, ere 
long there must be such an inquiry, and also a similar in- 
quiry into the Crown lands; and then all the Church and 
Crown lands, not held fur adequate consideration, must Le 
handed over to the national creditor, in full payment of 
his claims, and the sponge applied to the balance. It is 
neither just, nor, indeed, possible to go on for ever paying 
thirty millions of interest of a debt contracted for no 
other purpose than to keep up Toryism, 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr Abercromby and Sir John Campbell met the elect- 
ors of Edinburgh in the Waterloo Rooms on Monday. 
Theirreception, particularly that of the former, was flatter- 


, ing, and their speeches more liberal than was generally ex- 


pected, They were interrogated at considerable length 
by a deputation from the Radical Association and others. 
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and declared themselves favourable to a revision of the 
Pension List, Free Trade, particularly in Corn, Triennial 
Praliaments, and Abolition of F logging in the Army and 
Navy. It struck us, from the answer to the question 
about the Corn-Laws, that the Attorney-General of Eng- 
land is ignorant of the fact, that live cattle, sheep, and 
fresh meat of all kinds, are prohibited to be imported, 
The candidates, of course, declared themselves opposed to 
Household Suffrage, Expulsion of the Bishops from the 
Honse of Lords, and the Ballot. On the last subject Sir 


Johu gave the answer he has done fur the Jast nine years— | 


that he will support the ballot wheu all other means of 
preventing intimidation fail. How long we are to wait 
for the result of this experiment we know not; and it 
must be some considerable time, since during the last 
three years no attempt to commence it has been made, 
This answer of Sir John’s is similar to the declaration of 
the Tories, expressing their willingness to reform prove: 
abuses—they reserving to theinselves the sole right of the 
proof. It was declared by a large majority of the meet- 


ing, that the candidates were fit and proper persons to | 
| try; for in the Highlands—though the proprietors a), 


represent the city; the working classes—who are radicals 
almost to a man—thought, however, otherwise, and ata 
meeting of two or three thousand of them, held in the 
evening, on the Calton Hill, they voted that the answers 
to the questions put to the candidates were unsatisfactory, 
and that they were unworthy of support. 

THE ELECTIONS,—As most of the Scotch elections 
will be over before our Magazine will be in the hands of 
our readers, it is useless for us to speculate on their pro- 
bable result. We do not anticipate much change of 
strength to any of the parties. If Sir George Sinclair be 
turned out for Caithness-shire, Andrew Johnston for the 
Fife burghs, and Sir Andrew Agnew for Wigtonshire— 
the three saints who obtained their seats under false pre- 
tences—we shall be content, even should their places be 
filled by honest Tories. 

DeSTITUTION IN THE HIGHLANDS.—Some feeble 
attempts have been made to defend the Highland lairds 
from the charge of being the chiet cause of the distress in 
the Highlands ; but with so little success or even plausi- 
bility, as not to require any answer. They have care- 
tully avoided the best refutation of the charge—a liberal 
subscription for their tenantry, combined with reduction 
of rents; and there is every reason to believe that the 
money subscribed by others will speedily find its way into 
the pockets of absentee lairds. That the faces of the 
peasantry are ground by exorbitant rents is not seri- 
ously denied by any one. On the sea-coast, the rent of 
the patches of arable ground is fixed, not in reference to 
the agricultural value of the land, but is regulated by 
what the occupant is likely to gain by fishing—-for not 
even the sea escapes the rapacity of the landlords. Of late 
years, there have been several bad fishing seasons, the 
consequence of which was that the peasantry got into 
arrears; and every farthing realized being absorbed in 
rent, their nets, lines, and boats, when worn out, could not 
be replaced. The reeult is, that the fishing on the west- 
coast is rapidly declining. The boats and fishing appara- 
tus are so defective, that i¢ is only when the herrings 
reach the lochs and coasts, that the fishermen can ven- 
ture to attack them. On the east coast, the fishing is 
conducted in a very different manner, the boats often 
going from ten to twenty miles from the shore, which they 
are enabled to de by having stout boats manned with 
well-fed men, and possessed of strong nets adapted for 
fishing in deep water. But even ou the east coast the 
value of the herring fishery is not duly appreciated. We 
Jearn from The Shetland Journa/, that, by the middle of 
June, herring busses from Holland begin to arrive in 
Shetland ; and, on the 25th of that month, no fewer than 
eighty-six busses, each manned by about fifteen hands, 
sailed from Lerwick to prosecute the fishery, while the 
Shetlanders would not think of beginning till a month 

later. The falling off in the value of kelp is another 








cause of the misery of the people. At its presen: 
price, the sooner its manufacture is altogether 4, 
continued the better, as the sea-weed wonld “a 
much more profitably employed in the cultivatio, 
of the soil. It is in vain to suppose that the maniter. 
turers of Britain will ever again submit to a Prohibiting 
duty on barilla, for the purpose of increasing the ren: 
of the Highland proprietors, whose rentals, as we ‘wom 
lately shewn, have, within the last half-century, been 
increased, in many instances, eight or ten-fold, © Befo: « 
auy further appeal is made by the Highland propriety: 
to their southern neighbours, they should apply at lea, 
some portion of these increased rents to the relief of the, 
distressed tenants. In England, even under the new 
poor-law act, one in ten or twelve of the populatior 
receives parochial reliet; and the yearly assessment wi | 
not, in all probability, be permanentiy brought lowe. 
than five millions, or Gs. 8d, a-head for each inhabitan: 
In Scotland, the assessment does not exceed one shiiliy. 
per head, and not more than one person in forty-eig\,: 
obtains parochial relief; and this only in the low cou. 


generally absentecs—assessments are altogether unk vown ; 
and of the intensity of private charity we may judge 
trom the following :eturn of the population and expend. 
ture on the poor in three Highland parishes :—N, Kna;. 
dale, 2164, £15—Kilmun, 4864, £20—Lismore, $407, 
£34—being 14d. for each of the population! Wha. 
ever may be thought of poor-laws in the abstract, it is 
indisputable that, as long as the present corn and other 
starvation laws are in force, the landlords are bound 


'to maintain those they insist upon keeping in a state ot 





idleness and destitution; and, as long as the aristocracy 
insist upon foreign grain being kept in granaries till i 


' rot, and on prohibiting the import of foreign cattle, itis 


the duty of every working man to teach and inculcate 
upon his children, that the land is the patrimony of the 
poor. 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

A violent struggle is going on between the advocates 
of a gold and of a paper currency, and both parties appear 
equally determined to carry their point. <A very large 
meeting was held in New York, on the 16th of May, at 
which a series of resolutions were passed in favour of a 
metallic currency. The preamble to the resolut.ous 
statee—“* That it is impossible for the business of the 
country to revive and prosper so long as banks are al- 
lowed every few years to turn the balance of trade agains! 
us by depreciating the currency ; and that the prevent is 
an opportune season for entirely eradicating the curse of 
paper money, and, by adopting an exclusively metallic 
currency, to establish a low scale of prices, and thus 
render this a selling instead of a buying nation.” Jt 1s 
then resolved to support the General Administration in 
putting down paper; to oppose the erection of a national 
bank; that those who voted for the suspension of Cash 
payments are traitors; and that the nation will not be 
happy and free till “the paper bubble is perfectly ¢e- 
stroyed.” We hope those who take an interest in the al! 
important subject of the currency, will watch carefully 
the present crisis in America. 





THE CANADAS. 

After all their blustering, Ministers are afraid to se: 
the money in the treasury of Lower Canada; 59, after 
voting good round sums for repairing Canadian canals, 
paying Canadian preachers, paying Canadian patriots let 
losses in 1813, bribing Canadian Indians, they ennched 
by carrying a vote, forty-three to ten, for £142,640: 14:6, 
for paying arrears of judges’ salaries, and other officers 
Canada! Thus, whatever goes wrong in any part of the 
world, we must pay fur it; and all that we will ever grt 
for our money is Lord John Russell's promise, that 
Ministers are determined to act vigorously on the Resolu- 
tions next session. We don't think they will. 
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